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of the course of Russian economic development, both with a view 

to provoking further thought and research on these problems and to 
providing a speculative hypothesis in an attempt to understand present 
problems. It should be emphasized that limitations of space demand that 
only a few main theses can be stated and some of the major problems 
indicated. Similarly, the arguments cannot be fully developed nor can 
supporting statistical material be provided; instead, references are given 
to well-known and easily accessible sources bearing on the matters under 
discussion. 


At HE purpose of these reflexions is to re-examine current explanations 


I 


The main difference in economic development as between Russia and the 
West European countries, from the middle of the eighteenth century to the 
second quarter of the twentieth century, was that Russia’s industrial 
development was much slower, while the growth of her population was 
much more rapid than in the West: a difference which found its reflexion in 
the standard of life of the population of Russia. The population of Russia 
increased from 14 million in 1722 to 129 million in 1897. Even if we 
exclude the population of the new territories which were incorporated into 
the Russian State during this period, the population increased from 13 
million to 65 million in the basic territory. In reality, the increase here 
was even greater, because several millions migrated from the older parts 
of Russia to newly-conquered territories. Population thus increased much 
more rapidly in Russia than in the West European countries, and this 
growth of the population took place on an agricultural basis. The total 
urban population during the nineteenth century only increased from 
approximately 14 million at the beginning of the century to 163 million at 
the end; whereas total population in the meantime increased by 97 million. 


1 See detailed data: P.A. Khromov, Ekonomicheskoe razvitie Rossti, vols. X1X-XX vekakh (Moscow, 
1950), Pp- 79, 434-8, 452-45 P. I. Lyashchenko, Istoriya narodnogo khozyaistva S.S.S.R. (Moscow, 


1947), tom 1, Dokapitalisticheskie formatsii, p. 485. 
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The Russian urban population in 1800 was only approximately 33 per 
cent of the whole—one-half of the ratio of urban to total population of 
France—not to mention England, in which, already by 1800, more than 
one-fifth of the population lived in towns.? During the nineteenth century, 
this difference in the degree of urbanization constantly increased, and, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, Russia with 12-8 per cent urban popula- 
tion, as against over 40 per cent in France and Germany and over 70 per 
cent in England, was the most rural of the main European countries. 

This prevalence of rural population in Russia was so striking that it is no 
wonder that most of the explanations for the retardation of Russia’s 
economic development have been centred on the analysis of agricultural 
processes. The most generally accepted explanation is that Russia’s 
economic retardation, especially the slow development of industry, was 
due, first, to Tatar invasion and the long maintenance of serfdom and, 
after its long-overdue abolition, to the preservation of certain features of 
a serf economy up to the beginning of the twentieth century. Among these 
factors were the continued system of repartitional tenure; the trammels of 
the village commune; the continued restrictions on civil and economic 
rights and on freedom of movement by the peasantry; the preservation of 
the strong social and political position of estate-owners; the continued 
government by autocracy together with an administration based on the 
land-owning class without the participation of other classes. They also 
included the intervention of State power in economic activities to a much 
greater degree than in other countries (with its tendency to sponsor non- 
competitive enterprises, by the creation of primitive monopolies, by bulk 
government purchases of certain industrial supplies for the Army and 
Navy at high assured prices and by the protectionist policy of excessive 
tariffs). These and other similar institutional explanations of the causes of 
economic retardation of Russia have now become generally current. 

It would be foolish to deny the influence of Tatar invasion or of the long 
duration of serfdom or the influence of other institutional factors on the 
economic development of Russia. However, the importance of these insti- 
tutional causes of the retardation of Russia’s economic development is 
largely overstated. For example, the existence of serfdom cannot answer 
such problems as why England, where serfdom had to all intents and 
purposes ended as early as in the fourteenth century, and which had 
abundant iron and coal deposits, produced less cast iron than Russia in 
the eighteenth century, and even imported it (along with linen) from 
Russia and Sweden, while in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
when serfdom had been abolished in Russia, Russia produced much less 
coal and iron than England and imported both from England. Why, in the 
eighteenth century, when serfdom in Russia had been strengthened in 
comparison with the previous period, when the serf-owning classes were the 
actual rulers of the country, when the autocratic rule of the State was more 


* See S. S. Balzak, V. F. Vasyutin, Ya. G. Feigin, Economic Geography of the U.S.S.R. (New 
York, 1949), pp. 188-9; J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain, The Early Railway 
Age, 1820-1850 (Cambridge, 1950), PP. 53-4. 
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prominent than before, was not Russia even further behind the leading 
European nations than in fact she was? For at that time in some branches 
of industrial production such as in iron and linen, Russia was ahead of 
England, France and Germany. In 1740 Russia produced 31,975 metric 
tons of cast iron, England 20,017, France 25,979 and Germany only 17,691 
m. tons. It was only from 1805 that Russia, in the production of cast iron, 
fell behind England, from 1828 behind France and the United States and 
from 1855 behind Austria and Germany.! Why, also, in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, when serfdom had been abolished, did Russia fall 
more and more behind the leading West European countries in industrial 
and, to some extent, agricultural development? It is asserted that this was 
caused by the maintenance of serfdom up to 1861, as a consequence of 
which industry suffered from a shortage of labour and capital for its 
development. However, all available evidence points out that the shortage 
of labour (and even of hired labour) was not the limiting factor in the 
development of industry. In industries which had economic possibilities 
for development, the amount of labour employed during the first half of 
the nineteenth century increased very rapidly, and hired labour was pre- 
dominant in most of them. Besides, the serf population itself cannot be 
treated as a homogeneous group. Only as regards estate-owned serfs can 
we speak of ‘serfs’ in the proper meaning of the term, but these comprised 
only a quarter of the total population on the eve of the abolition of serfdom.? 
Even if we take all the varieties of serf status, we find that, on the eve of the 
abolition of serfdom, they only accounted for just a little over half the total 
population (57:7 per cent). In 1858 out of the total population of 74 
million, they amounted to 42,717,000.* Thus, even on the eve of the abolition 
of serfdom there were in the country nearly 32 million people free of any 
kind of serf status, a non-serf population greater than the total population 
of contemporary England or France. Why was it not possible for 32 million 
free people to accumulate capital and participate in the development 
of industry to the same degree in Russia as in the other European 
countries? 

For these and many other reasons it is not possible to accept institutional 
theories as the main explanations of the economic backwardness of Russia. 
Historians traditionally pay much attention to the institutional framework, 
to political institutions, social structure and social-philosophical views of 
society, to religious institutions, to relations with other States, and so on. 
Economic historians, too, mostly concentrate on forms of economic 
organization, on the institutions of production, distribution and finance. 
Much less attention has been paid to, and very little research has been 
done to examine, the influence of natural resources, including transport, in 
their inter-relations with the population-trends and changes in technique. 
Research in this direction might necessitate the correction of many 
accepted explanations of economic development of different countries. 


1 See Khromoy, op. cit. p. 423; Lyaschenko, op. cit. p. 537- 
2 See data: Khromoy, op. cit. pp. 30-4. 
3 See data: Lyashchenko, of. cit. pp. 484-6, 601-2. 
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In this field one stock assumption, uncritically accepted as a working 
concept, has done much harm to realistic research into the causes of Russia’s 
economic retardation, i.e. the assumption that Russia isa ‘very rich country’ 
as regards natural resources. But in reality European Russia viewed in 
historical perspective was worse endowed in natural resources than most 
of the leading West European countries. In order to utilize Russia’s natural 
resources, the Russian people had to overcome more handicaps than the 
populations of most of the leading West European countries. 

Up to the beginning of the eighteenth century the Russian State 
developed on a territory the European part of which was very poorly 
endowed with natural resources and transport possibilities. The soil of 
Moscow and the adjacent regions is very poor in comparison with that of 
most of the land in France, Germany and England proper. Climatic 
conditions presented greater difficulties for the introduction of proper 
crop rotation, for the breeding of livestock and the full utilization of labour 
in agricultural occupations than in West European countries. Given the 
same level of agricultural technique, the Russian peasant of Central and 
North European Russian regions had to overcome more natural handicaps 
than his counterpart in West European countries. 

The agricultural resources of European Russia on the territory of the 
Russian State within the frontiers of 1700 were very limited, and if the 
Russian State had continued to develop on this territory alone it would 
soon have suffered from agrarian over-population, and its population 
would have been unable to grow at the pace at which it actually grew 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the same territories, 
during the eighteenth century, the Russian population increased by 
approximately 70 per cent, but, during the nineteenth century it increased 
approximately three times. Such an expansion was possible only because 
the population of the older territory of the Russian State of the eighteenth 
century received a great deal of their agricultural supplies from the newly- 
conquered territories of Southern Russia. As early as the end of 
the eighteenth century, most of Central and North European Russia 
(especially Moscow and the areas around Moscow) became consuming 
regions with deficiencies in the balance of agricultural production and 
consumption. At the same time this territory had no industrial resources 
which could be compared with the industrial resources of the West 
European countries. The Central and North-Western regions of Russia 
have only very poor deposits of iron-ore, and these could only be worked 
by primitive methods of production, and were uneconomic to work with 
more advanced techniques of smelting.2 When Peter the Great initiated 


’ * The danger of the destruction of crops by frost limited the choice of crops possible for cultiva- 
tion, The longer coverage of the fields by snow and the shorter periods for spring and autumn 
field-work (due to spring floods and excessive autumn precipitation) imposed requirements 
different from those of West European countries as regards the seasonal use of labour. The neces- 
sity of keeping livestock for longer periods indoors and the consequent higher expenses of fodder 
aud of building imposed additional difficulties in comparison with West European countries. 

See interesting material on early history of development of Russian iron industry: S. G. 
Strumilin, Chernaya Metallurgia v Rossii iv S.S.S.R. (Moscow, 1935) 
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a new drive for expanding the production of iron, these old Russian 
regions could not provide sufficient supplies of ore, and it was necessary to 
go over to the mountains of the Urals—1000 miles away from the historical 
centres of the population, from possible sources of labour supply and from 
the established centres of administration and trade of the country. It is 
enough to compare the location of Urals iron ore in relation to the his- 
torically established distribution of the population in Russia with the 
location of iron-ore deposits and the distribution of the population in 
England, Germany and France, and with corresponding transport possi- 
bilities, to understand why Russia was handicapped in this respect too. In 
addition the Urals lack deposits of coking coal conveniently located near 
to iron-ore. In England, coal found near the surface was used as a fuel as 
early as the sixteenth century. Experiments in the use of coal for smelting 
iron-ore started as early as 1612 and coal was finally adopted for industrial 
use by 1735. But Russia had only poor deposits of brown coal (not 
suitable for coking and not easily accessible) in the Moscow region. Coal 
of very poor quality which would not burn without an admixture of 
charcoal and was not suitable for coking, was discovered in the Urals only 
in 1797. Even then its mining was not undertaken because it was found 
uneconomical. 

It would therefore be no exaggeration to say that it was the invention of 
smelting iron-ore with coke that gave England (and afterwards the other 
West European countries) the power rapidly to develop their iron produc- 
tion. This invention could not have been made in Russia, whatever 
institutional framework had existed at that time, because neither in the 
old centre of Russian metallurgy in the central regions and Olonetsk 
region nor in the Urals were there available together the raw materials 
needed (i.e. iron ore and coking coal). This invention could not be 
industrially used in Russia until the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Only then did it become possible economically to interconnect old centres 
of Russian population in the central regions with the deposits of iron ore 
in Krivoi Rog and coking coal in the Donets Basin. This invention allowed 
England immediately to increase the production of iron by leaps and 
bounds, while Russia, with only one region with iron-ore deposits which 
was unprovided with coking coal, needed sixty years (from the middle of 
the eighteenth century to the first quarter of the nineteenth century) to 
double her production of iron. England was able, in the same period, to 
increase her production of iron more than thirty times." 

Until the invention of the coke-smelting of iron was realized the Urals 
iron industry had some initial advantage. The region had easily-mined, 
rich iron ore, an abundant supply of wood for charcoal, supplies of water- 
power and cheap serf labour. However, its industry suffered from a very 
high, and constantly increasing, cost of transport, of charcoal from areas 


1 See data: Strumilin, op. cit. p. 231; T. S. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution in 
England (Manchester, 1924) ; E. A. Pratt, A History of Inland Transport and Communications (London, 
1912); T. S. Ashton and J. Sykes, The Coal Industry in the Eighteenth Century (Manchester, 1929) ; 


J. H. Clapham, of. cit. pp. 430-2. 
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farther and farther away, and the high cost of transport of finished goods 
from the Urals to the markets. Besides, smelting on charcoal imposed 
certain limitations on the size of furnaces and on their productive cycle. 
The initial advantages of the Urals put Russia in the forefront of all West 
European countries as producers of cast iron in the eighteenth century, 
but after the application of coke-smelting, Urals iron could not compete 
in cost with European, especially English production. It was the absence 
of suitably-located coking coal and the high cost of transport that was 
the main cause of the slow development of iron-production in the Urals 
—not difficulty in obtaining labour.? 

It should also be remembered that territory on which the Krivoi Rog 
iron-ore basin (i.e. the main iron-ore basin of European Russia) was situated 
was conquered by Russia from Turkey as late as 1733-74 and part of the 
Donets basin territory in 1739, i.e. at the time when, in England, the 
Industrial Revolution was already being launched. These regions to the 
south of the Donets and the Dnieper rivers had been the stage for centuries 
of struggle between the centralized Russian State, the Tatars, Turkey and 
Poland and were consequently very sparsely populated. Catherine II 
went so far as to promote the colonization of these regions with Germans, 
Bulgarians and Greeks, and many thousands of them actually settled there. 
It was economically impossible to connect these two basins, Krivoi Rog 
and the Donets, with the historically evolved main centres of population of 
the Russian State until railway connexions were built. The Urals, in spite 
of their enormous distance from the Moscow and Petersburg regions, were 
connected with these markets by a system of rivers and canals; but often it 
still required two navigational seasons to bring a load from the Urals to 
Petersburg with intermediate wintering in Tver. In certain favourable 
water and weather conditions, it was possible to reduce transport time to six 
months, but it is very interesting to note that, owing to nearly double costs 
of hiring horses and labour for towing, loading and unloading operations 
in the summer months compared with those of winter, the famous Demidov 
firm of ironmasters often preferred to spread navigation over two seasons 
rather than shoulder the higher costs of transportation within a single 
season. On the other hand Krivoi Rog and the Donets basin could not be 
linked with the Central region (distance from Krivoi Rog to Makeevka in 
the Donets region 463 km. and to Moscow over 1000 km.) by the river 
system because, unfortunately, the rivers of that region flow in the wrong 
direction, and could not economically be connected by canals owing to 
great technical difficulties of construction. It was because Russian rivers 
flowed in the wrong directions that, up to the end of the eighteenth century, 
Russia had at her disposal only the Volga river system and Northern 
Dvina water system. T’his played an enormous part in determining the 
direction and development of Russian trade and also (in the early period 


: See very informative material on the development of Ural industries: B.B. Kafengauz, Istoriya 
khozyaistua Demidouykh 0 XVIII-XIX vekakh (Moscow, 1949); Roger Portal, L’Oural au X Vile. 
siecle (Paris, 1950); Roger Portal, L’ Industrie metallurgique de l’Oural (Paris 1950); Pierre Pascal 

La durée des voyages en Russie au XVIle. siécle’, Revue des études slaves, xxvu (Paris, 1951) : 
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of Russian history) of her cultural development. Had the Krivoi Rog 
iron-ore basin and the Donets coal basin been located in the Moscow 
region, and the Volga flowed from the Moscow region to the Black Sea 
instead of the Caspian, the history of Russia’s economy, and her political 
and cultural history, would have been very different from what they in fact 
were. 


II 


Many more well-known facts support the thesis that historically Russia was 
much handicapped by a deficiency in the location of her natural resources. 
Owing to this location of natural resources and lines of communication, 
until railways could be built, it was only possible to develop agricultural 
production in the southern regions of Russia and to use it for supplying 
food to the central and northern regions of Russia and (later on) for export. 
When railways began to be built, the Urals industry could not even pro- 
vide sufficient iron and steel, not to speak of engines and rolling-stock. 
Between 1870 and 1879 Russia imported more than half (59 per cent) of the 
iron and steel she consumed, and even in 1890-9, by which time the southern 
regions were supplying more iron than the Urals, Russia still imported 
more than a quarter (27 per cent) of her consumption of iron and steel.! 
The cause of this was that, up to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Russia produced practically no coal. Until it became possible to develop 
the Donets and Krivoi Rog basin coal and iron ore, the Russian economy 
was built on grain and timber as its main natural resources. Even at the 
end of the nineteenth century, in 1886—go, with a total consumption of 
coal still very low in comparison with West European countries, Russia 
imported a quarter of her coal consumption; and, up to the Revolution 
of 1917, the industry of the Petersburg region depended on imported 
English coal, which was cheaper (owing to lower transport costs) than 
coal brought from the Donets basin.’ 

The turning-point in Russian industrial history came when, for the first 
time in her history, it was possible to join the coal of the Donets basin and 
the iron ore of Krivoi Rog with the old central regions of Russia. But the 
cost of building this new basis for the future development of Russian 
industry was borne, in the main, by the peasantry. In the last analysis, it 
was the Russian peasantry who paid for the foreign loans contracted for 
the building of the Russian railway system and for the foreign investments 
in mining and the iron and steel industries of the southern regions. Of 
the fifty-three years from 1860 to 1913, Russia had only twelve years with 
a negative balance of trade, and over this period taken as a whole, her 
exports were 6} billion (6,593,843,000) roubles higher than her imports, 
and all this export surplus was swallowed by the service on loans and 
payments for other invisible imports. At the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, Russia’s total indebtedness (public and private) amounted to 


1 See Khromoy, of. cit. pp. 456-7, 462; P. I. Lyaschenko, Istoriya narodnogo khozyaistva 5.5.9.2. 
tom u, Kapitalizm, p. 131. 
2 See Khromov, of. cit. p. 198. 
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74 billion roubles or about 3,750 million dollars.t Throughout the period 
1860-1913, over three-quarters of Russia’s exports were agricultural 
exports. It was in this period that Russia was nicknamed ‘the granary of 
Europe’ and the Russian Finance Minister Vyshnegradsky coined the 
phrase, ‘Let us eat less, and export’. 

Yet Russia was a poor granary. Her sown area and her livestock grew 
very slowly.? The standard of living of her peasantry was much below that 
of the farmers of the countries to which Russian exports went. She was 
a granary which, at the beginning of the twentieth century, suffered an 
agrarian over-population to the extent of about 20 million. 


ris 


If we turn now to the Soviet period, we see two distinct processes: a very 
rapid trend of increase in industrial output and a very uneven and slow 
development of agricultural production. The main results of Soviet 
economic development are well known. In spite of some disagreements 
among West European scholars as regards Soviet methods of statistical 
measurement, and consequently about actual rates of growth of industrial 
output and the extent of fluctuations in agricultural production, all agree 
that in the last twenty peaceful years in the Soviet Union a tempo of 
development of industrial production unprecedented in Russian history 
has been achieved.® I shall not attempt here to summarize the well-known 
facts of industrial and agricultural developments in the Soviet Union, but 
shall try to suggest some explanations of why such developments became 
possible and, in fact, took place. 

In the first place, I shall put here the temporary influence of the Soviet 
economic policy aimed at the concentration of the economic activity on 
raising the productive capacity of the national economy and not on 
increasing consumption. By planned distribution of the total consumers’ 
goods produced in the country it was possible, during the thirteen years 
from 1926 to 1939, not only to absorb 23} million of the natural increase 
of the population into the towns but to turn an additional 6-1 million rural 
inhabitants into urban-dwellers. In this way for the first time in Russian 
history, the natural increase in population was absorbed by the towns. 
This permitted an increase in the numbers of workers employed in the 
national economy (excluding agriculture) by nearly 20 millions between 
1928 and 1940 as well as an increase in the technical qualifications and 
general educational level of town-dwellers as a whole. This in its turn not 
only made it possible to devote additional labour to the expansion of the 


* See data: Khromoy, op. cit. pp. 468-71; Alexander Baykov, Soviet Foreign Trade (Princeton, 
1946), pp. 1-6; Harold G. Moulton and Leo Pasvolsky, World War Debt Settlements (New York, 
1926), p. 60. 

* For example, the average number of cattle was: 1801-20, 2375 mil. head; 1891-6, 25:53 
1897-1901, 311; 1902-6, 31°53 1907-11, 30°4. See detailed data on harvests of grain and on 
livestock: Khromoy, of. cit. pp. 452-4, 466-7. 

3 See material in A. Gershenkron, ‘The Rate of Industrial Growth in Russia since 1885’, 
Journal of Economic History, Suppl. vu, 1947, and vol. xm, no. 2, 1952; Alexander Baykov, The 
Development of the Soviet Economic System (Cambridge, 1946) 
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productive capacity of industry in the southern regions (in the develop- 
ment of whose resources only a start had been made in the last twenty-five 
years before the Revolution), but also made possible the building of a new 
metallurgical and coal base for the further development of industry in the 
Urals and Siberia—Magnitogorsk, Kuznetsk, the Karaganda coal-iron 
combines'—and the development of non-ferrous metallurgy in Kazakhstan, 
especially copper-production. It would be no exaggeration to say that, 
when the coal of Kuznetsk and Karaganda was linked with the iron-ore 
of the Urals, and when the copper of Dzhezkazgan and Kounrad in 
Kazakhstan was linked (by the newly built Turkestan-Siberian railway) 
with the engineering industry of the Moscow region, a new stage in 
Russian industrial history began. This application of the labour force also 
permitted the creation of a modern engineering industry. Thereby Soviet 
industry, for the first time in the history of Russia, was able to build 
machines which make other machines. This maturer stage of industrial 
development had been the weakest link in Russian industry in pre- 
Revolutionary times. 

The application of modern technique has made it possible to overcome 
many of the handicaps imposed by the location of Russian natural 
resources.” In general it is very improbable that private enterprise 
would have undertaken to build a Volga-Don Canal or a Urals-Kuznetsk- 
Karaganda combine, even at the present level of technique, since it would 
have required not only enormous capital investment but the co-ordination 
of the interests of investors in many branches of economic activity. Even 
in the United States, the Tennessee Valley project was carried out by the 
Government and not by private enterprise. In order to link the Urals iron- 
ore with Central Russia, Peter the Great was forced to take this task into 
the hands of the State and to impose certain hardships on the Russian 
peasantry and even to extend serfdom to industry. In order to create the 
Russian railway system and connect the iron-ore and coal of Southern 
Russia with Central Russia it was necessary ‘to eat less, and to export’, to 
use a protective tariff policy and to force the peasantry to bear the main 
cost of the investment. 

The building of a modern industry, and the possibilities of further 
development were again paid for in the main by the peasantry. In this 
lay the cause of the slowness and the difficulties in the development of 
agricultural production. 

This time, the industrial development was achieved on, so to speak, an 
internal basis. Foreign investment played no part, foreign trade played 
a much smaller role than in the pre-Revolutionary period, and agricultural 


1 The United Kingdom already in 1836 produced more coal (3075 mil. metric tons) than 
Russia in 1913 (29'1 mil. m. tons), whereas in 1950 Kuzbass (36 mil. m. tons) and Karaganda 
(17 mil. m. tons) produced together more than double the total coal production of Donbass in 
1913 (25°3 mil. m. tons) and in 1953 total coal production of the U.S.S.R. amounted to 
320 mil. m. tons and of Great Britain 227-8 mil. m. tons. 

2 For example, the linking of Kuznets coal with Magnitogorsk iron ore, the use of peat for 
production of electricity, the utilization of hydraulic energy of the Dnieper and the Volga, be- 
came possible only by the application of the most modern technique. 
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exports in all the years of the Soviet period did not reach even half of the 
level of pre-Revolutionary exports. The exertions of the Russian peasantry 
this time made possible a rapid growth of industrial labour and of labour 
employed in the education, welfare and cultural services and the admini- 
stration of the country; a growth which has been reflected in the growth 
of the town population. 


IV 


What light do these past economic tendencies of Russian development 
throw on the economic prospects of Soviet Russia? Will the Soviet Union 
find it possible to continue this rapid industrial development? Will it be 
possible simultaneously to increase agricultural production so as not only 
to provide the same standard of living for an increased population, but 
even to raise it? Will it be possible to achieve further increase in the town 
population and in the numbers of the industrial population on the basis of 
internal industrial and agricultural! resources—or will Russia follow the 
path of the West European countries in the development of her industry 
and in the growth of the town population—the path of great increases in 
foreign trade?! 

In attempting to consider these questions, in the light of historical 
experience it is impossible to do more than to enumerate the problems to 
which a final answer cannot yet be given. Thus, as regards fuel and power 
resources, it is probable that they would impose no limit on the development 
ofindustry in the near future. The Soviet Union has potential deposits of coal 
and water-power resources which can for a long time serve as a basis for 
much greater industrial development than at present. But four-fifths of 
the potential coal deposits are located in Asiatic Russia. Five-sixths of 
her resources of water-power are also in the Asiatic part of the Soviet 
Union.? On the other hand most of the known iron-ore deposits are in the 
Urals, and in Central and Southern Russia. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that our information is based on 1936 data when only 60 per cent of 
Soviet territory had been geologically mapped—and only very super- 
ficially prospected. Many discoveries have been made since, but no infor- 
mation is available. All the main discoveries of non-ferrous metals have 
been made during the Soviet period, for before the Revolution Russia was 
considered a country poorly endowed with non-ferrous metals. Now it is 
thought that with the exception of tin, tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt and 
some other rare metals, the Soviet Union has already discovered deposits 
adequate to meet the requirements of her industrial production for a long 


1 The magnitude of this problem can be realized if we remember that in the next twenty years 
the net increase of the population of the U.S.S.R. might amount to some 60 millions (see Frank 
Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union: History and Prospects (1946), pp. 183-202), nearly the 
total population of Germany in 1914 and 1939; and the Russian industrial potential at present 
is already substantially greater than that of Germany—will Russia also look for ‘Lebensraum’ 
in the development of her economy and in the solution of her population problem? 

* See data: Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya, Soyuz Sovetskykh Sotsialisticheskykh Respublik (Moscow) 
Pp. 243-725 Balzak, op. cit. pp. 210-11, 219, 242-55; Demitri B. Shimkin, Minerals, a key to Soviet 
power (Cambridge, Mass. 1953) ; Heinrich Hassmann, trans. from German by Alfred M. Leeston 
Oil in the Soviet Union (Princeton, 1953). 
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time ahead. But here again, most of these deposits are located in the 
Asiatic part of the Soviet Union and in the Urals, as well as some in the 
Caucasian region. European Russia has practically no deposits of non- 
ferrous metals. So, although in general it can be said that neither fuel nor 
minerals will be a limiting factor on the development of Soviet industry, 
the overcoming of economic obstacles to the exploitation of fuel and 
power and mineral resources would be necessary owing to the character 
of their location. In 1939, for example, the average length of a haul of coal 
on the railways was 709 km. as against 485 km. in 1913, i.e. the length of 
haul was increased by nearly a half.! Britain used only one-third as high 
a proportion of its fuel and power for railway transportation, and the 
United States and Canada only two-thirds as high a proportion as the 
Soviet Union.? Russia cannot economically afford to go on increasing the 
length of haul of fuel and raw materials. The location of resources therefore 
necessitates an eastward movement of Russian industry. This movement 
has been initiated in the last 25 years, and will have to be continued in the 
future. 

As regards food resources, great expansion (i.e. increasing the area 
under crops) is also possible only in the Asiatic part of the Soviet Union. 
It has been estimated by a very competent agricultural economist (Praso- 
lov) that the Soviet Union has approximately 80 million hectares of land 
suitable for agriculture which could be added to the arable area, i.e. the 
present arable area could be increased by some 40 per cent.? But this land 
is situated in zones climatically less favourable than the existing regions 
and, consequently, its cultivation will require more effort. Very recently 
the Soviet Government initiated a campaign for bringing into cultivation 
13 million hectares of unused land in the Kazakh Republic, in Western 
Siberia, in the Urals, the Volga region, and to some extent in the North 
Caucasus. But in regions more remote from the present centres of the 
population and industry, the development of new land would become 
possible only if local markets could be developed. And this would necessitate 
a simultaneous increase in both agricultural cultivation and industrial 
urban growth in new regions. 

Very considerable untapped fish reserves are available in the Siberian 
rivers, in the Arctic Sea and on the Far Eastern seaboard, but their use 
is limited by the productive capacity of the canning industry, and by 
refrigeration and transport facilities. This, again, indicates the necessity 
for an eastward tendency in the future development of industry. As 
regards more intensive use of land, in the European part of the Soviet 
Union there are possibilities for much greater increases in the productivity 
of land, in yields and in the ratio of livestock to land.> The work recently 


1 See detailed data: Soviet Economic Growth, Conditions and Perspectives, Abram Bergson editor 


(New York, 1953), pp- 136-9. 
2 Soviet Economic Growth, p. 166. , ; 
3 See reference to these estimates: Soviet Economic Growth, p. 253. See also, Khromov, of. cit. 
4 See Pravda, 28 March 1954. 
P 237: . . . . 
5 See informative material in S. Prokopovicz, Krestyanskoe khozyaistvo (Berlin, 1924); see also 
Soviet Economic Growth, pp. 296-7. 
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started on afforestation and irrigation of the southern regions affected by 
drought should make possible the more intensive use of land over a large 
area.’ But the results of some of these measures will be forthcoming only 
in twenty to thirty years. oe: 

Thus the possibility of substantially increasing agricultural production in 
the near future depends on a more and more intensive use of agricultural 
resources already in exploitation. This intensification will become possible 
only on the condition that investment in agriculture proceeds at a higher 
tempo than hitherto, and will depend on the extent to which the standard 
of living of the rural population is improved. This means that more indus- 
trial production would have to be allocated for capital investment in 
agriculture and for the supply of rural population, which still represents 
a majority of the inhabitants of the Soviet Union. Without some such 
policy, it is very doubtful whether a great increase in the productivity of 
agriculture can take place. 

There are indications that the Soviet Government is aware of this 
problem and has started to introduce corresponding measures. Probably 
this need to increase the supply of capital and consumers’ goods to the 
agricultural sector of the national economy plus the need to increase the 
supply of consumers’ goods to the town population would slow down 
temporarily the tempo of investment in heavy industry. Perhaps a tem- 
porary limitation of the supply of labour might also slow down the tempo 
of industrial development, because the main reserves created by agrarian 
over-population have already been absorbed in the earlier period, during 
which the rate of growth of the town population has been nearly twice as high 
as the natural increase. On the other hand, the greatly increased and con- 
stantly improving ratio of equipment to labour in industry and the 
constant improvement in the skill of labour should reduce the need for high 
annual additions to the labour force. 

As far as markets for the increased industrial production are concerned, 
I consider that for our generation, at any rate, the Soviet Union’s problem 
will be more that of an unsatisfied demand than of a search for external 
markets. ‘The development of the transport system has been behind the 
development of the national economy in the last twenty-five years. Great 
investments will be needed to expand and improve the Soviet rail, coastal, 
sea, river and road transport systems. The living standards of the masses 
of the population, as regards dwellings and amenities in the towns and 
per capita consumption of industrial goods, are still much behind that of 
the leading industrial countries. Besides, apart from current consumption, 
accumulated stocks of durable consumers’ goods in the possession of the 
population are very low compared with those in the West European 
countries. In the Western countries, stocks of durable consumers’ goods 
represent the main obstacles for sales of current production. In the Soviet 


Union (for this generation in any case) all goods of good quality should 
find their own demand. 


' See a description of these projects in Bulletins on Soviet Economic Dzvelopment, Alexander Baykov 
editor, nos. 2 and 8. 
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To sum up, the foreseeable development of Soviet policy and the present 
distribution of potential resources justify the expectation that industrial 
development in the Soviet Union could still go on for say the next twenty 
years at a greater speed than in the West European countries, but perhaps 
with some slowing down of the rate of development of heavy industry, 
accompanied by a speeding up in the output of consumers’ goods as com- 
pared with the preceding twenty-five years. The increase in the town 
population would continue, but at a lesser rate than in the period 1929-39. 
This development is feasible on basically internal industrial and agri- 
cultural resources. Moreover, further increases in agricultural produc- 
tion in the next twenty years will probably be sufficient only to cover the 
natural increase in the population. It is very doubtful whether a sub- 
stantial improvement in the supply of basic agricultural products per 
head of the population can be achieved and no return to agricultural 
exports of pre-Revolutionary magnitude can be expected. 


University of Birmingham 


ENGLISH FOREIGN TRADE, 1660-1700 
By RALPH DAVIS 


I 
U NTIL the seventeenth century, changes in the character of English 


foreign trade always left untouched its central feature; from the 

days of the Angevin kings to the time of the Cromwellian Protec- 
torate, wool or woollen cloth constituted almost the whole of English 
exports. As late as 1640, 80-go per cent of exports from London were of 
woollen cloth.? 

Sixty years later, English commerce had taken on a new character. 
Woollens still led the list of exports, but no longer came near to concluding 
it as well; in 1699-1701, only 47 per cent of English exports were of woollen 
cloth. The new development on the export side, hardly foreshadowed before 
the Civil War, was the growth of a re-export trade? mainly in American 
or Eastern products, constituting some 30 per cent of total exports. This 
reflects an enormous growth in imports from America and the East; 
English trade as a whole now depended to a great extent upon the extra- 
European world. 

If trade with Europe in the products of Europe, as shown in the table, 
be considered, the continuation of an old pattern is apparent. Imports 
are, in the main, of those textile products from North-west Europe which 
have always been complained of as unnecessary, frivolous and worthless; 
of luxury foodstuffs such as wine and fruits from Spain, Portugal and the 
Mediterranean; and of raw materials for the textile industries from the 
Mediterranean, and for the metallurgical, building and shipbuilding 
industries from the northern countries. Exports are still dominated, over- 
whelmingly, by woollen cloth (£2,771 th. out of £2,815 th. textile exports; 
almost three-quarters of all exports to Europe); it is supported, as it was 
a century before, by fish (principally Yarmouth herrings) and minerals— 
above all, lead and tin. The growth of the relative importance of South 
European markets for woollens, noted by Mr Fisher as occurring during 
the first four decades of the century, has been consolidated. Only when 
we turn to the remainder of the table does great change become apparent. 
Nearly a third of imports come from outside Europe; 40 per cent of 
exports are either re-exports of non-European commodities, or exports to 
India and America. 

* F. J. Fisher, ‘London’s Export Trade in the Early Seventeenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. m1 
(1950), 153-4. 

a Re-exports in 1640 do not appear to be more than 3 or 4% of total exports. F. J. Fisher, 
op. cit. p. 154. 

* F. J. Fisher, op. cit. passim. This development is much more marked in the London statistics 
than in those for the whole country which are available at the end of the century. It is possible 
that, throughout the century, it reflects to some extent the growing relative importance of the 


outports in the North Sea trades, and the growing interest of London in the Iberian trades which 
were already important to Western merchants. 
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Why was it possible so to expand these distant trades—above all, the 
trade in the products of the Western plantations? Why, to take the most 
striking example, could England consume at the end of the century 13 mil- 
lion pounds of tobacco, as against 50 thousand pounds in 1615—and re- 
export a further 25 million pounds to Europe? The answer is usually 
assumed simply to be that vast new sources of supply were being opened 
up in the West. But the equally significant corollary must not be over- 
looked ; vast new sources of demand were being opened up in England and 
Europe—demand created by sudden cheapness when these English plan- 
tation goods brought a collapse in prices which introduced the middle 
classes and the poor to novel habits of consumption; demand which, once 
realized, was not shaken by subsequent vicissitudes in prices, but con- 
tinued to grow rapidly throughout the century. 


Table 1. Analysis of English foreign trade by commodities and areas, 
average of 1699-1701. (£000)* 


Europe 
including West Africa, 
Turkey and America and 
Total North Africa the East 


A. Imports: 

Manufactures 
Textiles 1,597 yi 474 
Other 247 169 78 
Foodstuffs, etc. 1,969 gIo 1,059 
Raw materials 2,036 1,784 252 
Total 5,849 4,086 1,863 

ety . Exports: 

MN ak Manufactures 
/ V =—“Textiles 35125 2,815 310 
Other 458 182 276 
\ / ~~ Foodstuffs, etc. 488 431 57 
* oe Raw materials 362 344. 18 
Total ; 5772 661 

Pr SKY 4,433 3 
C. Re-exports: 

Manufactures 
t Textiles 672 456 216 
VAM) D deter 74 35 39 
' + . ““Boodstuffs, etc. 941 808 43 
~T——————--_ _ Raw materials 299 271 28 
% TOR men, Be Sade 1,660 326 
| ae A D. Total of Exports 6,419 5,432 987 

Gath ©, “ and Re*€xports 


* These figures are derived from the Customs Ledgers in the P.R.O. (Customs 3-3/5). They 
summarize the detailed table in the Appendix (p. 164). 


Tobacco was a luxury at the end of the sixteenth century, obtainable by 
the generality at threepence a pipeful.1 Less than a century later it was 
the general solace of all classes. Before 1619, twenty to forty shillings 

1 N. Curtis-Bennett, The Food of the People (1949), p- 81. 
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a pound was being paid for tobacco in England;} in the 1670's it retailed 
for a shilling or less. Virginia and the British West Indies had found 
a market with almost limitless potentiality; there was a rapid expansion 
of production in the plantations which by 1630 had driven the plantation 
price down to less than a penny a pound?—a temporary overproduction 
crisis which impelled the West Indian planters to turn to new products. 
Production more than once overtook demand in this way? but these 
intermittent setbacks were trifling when set against the enormous and 
continuing growth of output throughout the century. From 20 thousand 
lb. in 1619, and just over a million Ib. in the 1630’s, the Virginia and 
Maryland export to London rose to 7 million Ib. in 1662—3 and g million 
Ib. in 1668-9,¢ to 12 million Ib. in the late 1680’s® and to 22 million Ib. in 
1699-1701. In the post-Restoration period, the normal peace-time price 
was not much above the disaster price of 1630, but producers continuously 
extended the supply. After 1685, tobacco bore a tax of some three times 
its plantation cost, but demand continued to rise as the smoking habit 
spread. The huge market thus opened for Virginia tobacco was not, 
of course, confined to this country; it was a European market, and 
two-thirds of imports were re-exported to Europe at the end of the 
century. 

The case of sugar is similar, though less startling. The development of 
English production was part of an international movement which brought 
prices down. At the beginning of the seventeenth century Portuguese 
(i.e. Brazilian) production was already growing fast and reducing prices 
sharply® and the English West Indian islands, when they turned to sugar 
production, had this large established New World producer to contend 
with. They came late into the field—Barbados in the 1640’s, Jamaica, as 
a substantial grower, after 1660—and in the early 1660's they were still 
contending with the Portuguese even for the English market. But already 
their competition had caused a considerable decline in prices’ and prices 
continued to fall, on the whole, until about 1685, by which time the English 
product had driven Brazilian sugar from the North European as well as 
from the English market. West Indies sugar imports to London, negligible 
before the Civil War, rose from 148,000 cwt. in 1663/698 to 371,000 cwt. 
in 1699-1701—and a third of this latter total was re-exported. The planta- 


G. L. Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660 (New York, 1922), p. 86. 
C.S.P. Colonial (America and West Indies), 1574-1660, p. 117. 

E.g. in the early 1680’s. ‘Tobacco, our sole manufacture, is through over-production so 
underfoot that it will be impossible for the inhabitants to support themselves.’ C.S.P. Colonial 
(America and West Indies), 1681-5, p. 104. 

* B.M. Add. MSS. 36785. 

* G.S.P. Colonial (America and West Indies), 1689-92, pp. 184-5. 

® N. Deerr, The History of Sugar (1949), 1, 102-10. 

* J. Child, A New Discourse of Trade (1669), p. 220: ‘In my time we have beat their Muscovado 
and Paneal sugars quite out of use in Europe, their Whites we have brought down in all these parts 
of Europe in price from seven or eight pound per Ib. [sic] to fifty shillings and three pound per lb. 
[sic] and in quantity, whereas formerly their Brazil fleets consisted of 100 to 120 thousand chests 
of sugar, they are now reduced to about 30 thousand chests, since the great encrease of Barbadoes.’ 
See also H.M.C. House of Lords MSS. 1695-7, pp. 19-20. 

* B.M. Add. MSS. 36785. 
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tion price of sugar reached a low point in 1685 of 12s. 6d. per cwt;! the 
retail price was halved between 1630 and 1680.2 

Calicoes appear to have entered the English and European market in 
a similar way. The complaints of pamphleteers in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century of the impossibility of English competition with 
Indian labour at a halfpenny a day are well known.? Here, too, cheapness 
must have opened up new markets for textiles, as well as competing in old 
ones. Imports of calicoes, hardly heard of before the Restoration, rose 
from 240,000 in 1663/69! to 861,000 in 1699-1701 ; two-thirds of the latter 
were exported. 

These three commodities comprise in value two-thirds of the imports to 
England from outside Europe’ and almost two-thirds of English re-exports 
to Europe. Indian silks and mixed fabrics, Indian pepper and some minor 
commodities can be shown to have similar histories of greatly expanded 
sales associated with sharply falling prices. Thus the new type of English 
trade expansion, though dependent on the creation of English settlements 
and trading centres outside Europe, made its way by the cheapness of the 
supply drawn from them, creating new mass markets. In this respect it 
bears a striking similarity to the technological revolution which, getting 
under way a century later, developed new consumption habits in English 
and foreign populations with the cheap product of the machine. Both 
these phenomena contrast sharply with the continuous but slow growth of 
the cloth trade, based on a relatively static technique and stable costs. 

It was the profits of this trade, a trade which seemed to have limitless 
possibilities for growth, which English merchants were determined to keep 
to themselves, along with its corollaries of export trade to the plantations 
and a shipping industry to carry their products. The Navigation Acts of 
1651 and 1660 are attempts to keep the Dutch from exploiting these new 
trades, as they had done during the Civil War years.® 

The trade statistics under-state the magnitude of English interests 
beyond Europe. Two important supplementary fields of English activity 
are not revealed by them; the slave trade and the Newfoundland fishery. 
The fishery itself was increasingly carried on, after the Restoration, from 
small settlements in Newfoundland; but the fish were collected by ships 


1 ¢.S. S. Higham, The Leeward Islands, 1660-1688 (Cambridge, 1921), pp. 191-2. 

2 Thorold Rogers’s figures, whatever their general defects, here show unmistakably the falling 
trend in sugar prices; in 1634-5 sugar was sold at 15. 2d. to 15. 3d. per lb. (a considerable reduction 
on late sixteenth century prices); in 1684-9, despite extra customs duties, at 6d. to 7d. J. T. 
Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England (Oxford, 1887), v1, 421-48. 

3 See, for example, the quotations in E. Baines, History of the Cotton Manufacture (1835), 
pp. 77-81. The benefits of cheap Indian textiles are discussed in ‘Considerations on the East 
India Trade’ (1701; reproduced in J. R. McCulloch, Early Tracts on Commerce, 1856). 

4 B.M. Add. MSS. 36785. 

5 T.e. outside ‘Europe including Turkey and North Africa’, as shown in Table 1 (p- 151). 

6 The plantation trade was opened to Dutch ships when the royal proclamation barring them 
lost force in 1642; and from 1643 to 1650 they participated on a large scale. (G. L. Beer, op. cit. 
ch. x1). The war conditions, of course, hampered English trading. But Child considered that, if 
the trade were open, the Dutch would drive the English right out of it. (J. Child, op. cit. p. xxix.) 
For a general discussion on this point, see L. A. Harper, The English Navigation Laws (New York, 


1939), PP- 242-5. 
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sent by English merchants, and sold by them in the Mediterranean or the 
West Indies; the settlers’ participation is indicated by the tiny exports to 
Newfoundland which are recorded. The Africa slave trade was of exactly 
the same nature, substituting Africans for fish; Africans were caught (on 
land) and sold in exchange for small quantities of goods to ships sent out 
from England, which took them to America for sale. It is difficult to 
estimate the annual value of these catches, but immediately before the 
Revolution they may well have exceeded half a million pounds a year. 

Finally, the influence of transatlantic producers may be noted in another 
development, not very important in the seventeenth century, but pointing 
the way which trade expansion would take in the first half of the next 
century. This development was the growth of manufactured exports other 
than woollens. Though before 1700 the total of these miscellaneous 
manufactures was small, it was growing very fast—after 1660, hardly less 
rapidly than the growth of re-exports. In 1699-1701 miscellaneous manu- 
factures constituted 8 per cent of English exports, and their value (London 
only) had risen from £222 th. in 1663/69! to £420 th. in 1699-1701. In 
this early stage, the growth of these exports was directly connected with 
the re-export trade; for it was, above all, an increasing demand from the 
English plantations.? The colonies provided a market in which English 
manufactures were protected, in which they had little native competition, 
and which had an absorptive capacity rapidly extending as colonial 
exports grew. 


Table 2. Exports of Miscellaneous Manufactures (London only) (£000) 


1663/69 1699-1701 
West Africa, America and the East 86 259 
Europe, etc. 136 161 


Thus in the seventeenth century the English brass-, copper- and iron- 
ware, silk and linen, hat-making and tailoring, glass- and earthen-ware, 
paper, cordage and leather industries, and others, were being fostered by 
their protected market across the Atlantic, gaining strength with which 
they would later emerge into competition with Europe and further modify 
the structure of English trade. 


II 


The outstanding new features of English foreign trade after the Restoration 

have been indicated. It is now proposed to examine in some detail the 

trade statistics of the forty years after 1660, to analyse the structure of 

English trade* and to attempt an estimate of overall changes.‘ During 

this period the growing desire to have exact information on foreign trade, 

which led to the beginning of regular trade returns after 1696, brought 
1 B.M, Add. MSS, 36785. 


: Slee = ate : ‘ 
_* There is a similar rapid growth in the re-export of one class of Continental manufactures— 
linens—to the plantations. 


* For this general analysis, see Appendix (p. 163). 
4 Seep. 160. 
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also a scattering of information on earlier years. But the figures need care- 
ful interpretation before comparisons are made. 

The earliest and most valuable of the surviving statistics are those for the 
years Michaelmas—Michaelmas1662~3 and1668-9, contained in the well- 
known ‘Book of Tables’ in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 36785). This 
book contains figures (for London only) of exports of home produce, and 
imports. The quantities were extracted, by order of the House of Lords, 
from the books of the Customs in 1669—70;! the Colonial Office records 
contain documents which may be the original extracts.2. But the ‘Book 
of Tables’ itself was probably compiled some years later, and the valua- 
tions then added. The frequent quotations, in the State Papers and else- 
where of the early 1670’s, of trade figures for 1662-3 and 1668-9 clearly 
derive from this investigation,’ but they refer only to quantities of com- 
modities; if values had already been calculated, surely they would have 
been used in such references? Moreover, the valuations of French, German 
and Spanish wines correspond with the proclaimed prices of those wines 
which came into force in January 1675 and remained operative until the 
French wine import was prohibited in 1678.4 Since a return of customs 
revenue for 1676—7 is included at the end of the volume, it seems likely 
that in their final form, with valuations, the tables date from 1678. 

Some statistics were prepared for a few years in the early 1680’s, but 
these have left little trace. They may be the basis of some calculations by 
Davenant;°* just conceivably of an estimate of foreign trade in 1688 made 
by Gregory King;* and perhaps of a fairly precise quantitative statement of 
cloth exports for the year 1687-8.’ Apart from this, and the details of trade 
with a few particular countries and in certain commodities® the 1670’s and 
1680’s are statistically blank,® and the blank can only be filled by modern 
work on the Port Books on the lines which, it was said in 1696, would require 
the full-time work of four men to deal with London alone each year.'® 


1 H.M.C. House of Lords MSS. 1665-70, p. 135. 

2 In the Public Record Office: C.O. 388-2. 

3 E.g. S.P.D. Chas. II, 287-20/21; 288-25/27; H.M.C. House of Lords MSS. 1670-8, p. 141. 

4 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, ed. R. Steele (Oxford, 1910); proclaniation on the prizing of 
wine in January of each year. 

5 C. Davenant, Works (ed. Whitworth, 1771), u, 16. 

6 Gregory King, The Naval Trade of England (1688). King’s statistics are hardly credible; he 
sets import trade in 1688, at the end, he says, of eleven prosperous years, at £4,020 th.—not much 
more than the London import alone of 1669. Chalmers’s estimate for 1688 is arrived at by 
doubling the average of 1663/69 London exports—which he mistakes for English exports. 
G. Chalmers, Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain (1794), p. 60. 

7 B.M. Harleian MSS. 1898-66. 

8 Listed in G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics (1938), pp. 156-60. Figures of 
trade with Holland, Hamburg, Portugal and Italy for 1685-6, recently produced in House of 
Lords Manuscripts, 1712-14, pp. 516-43, contain serious errors. The London statistics are 
probably more reliable than those of the outports. ‘. 

9 §.P.D. Chas. II, 417-99/102 is a draft form for the compilation of trade statistics, not 
resembling that later adopted. There is an argument on the feasibility of preparing such statistics 
in S.P.D. Chas. II, 418-39, 94, 107. 

10 H.M.C. House of Lords MSS. 1695-96, p. 24. This, and similar estimates in S.P.D. Chas. II, 
418-107, and Davenant, op. cit. 11, 351, need not be taken too seriously. Civil Service standards of 
industry and efficiency were clearly much lower then than they are today. But the task is 


enormous. 
II-2 
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Serious and continued collection of data began in the 16g0’s. In 1696 
detailed statistics of trade were prepared for the years 1693-4, 1694-5 and 
1695-6, apparently on the same basis that was used subsequently for the 
Inspector-General’s ledgers; but these statistics have disappeared." Chal- 
mers quotes some figures for these years, based, he says, on Sir Philip 
Meadows’s calculations; and since Meadows was an original Commissioner 
for Trade and Plantations from 1696, these calculations probably come 
from the lost Custom House accounts.? This experiment led, in 1696, to 
the appointment of an Inspector-General of the Customs, and the beginning 
of the permanent series of Customs Ledgers, detailing trade by country and 
commodity.* 

The problem is to find means of comparing the partial information 
afforded by the ‘Book of Tables’ for 1662-3 and 1668-9 with the fuller 
and more accurate figures available at the end of the century. These two 
years were peace years, moderately prosperous, and no more affected by 
war or war scares than any other two years of the 1660’s. The three years 
1699-1701, chosen for comparison, were also peace years, the period 
beginning sufficiently long after the Peace of Ryswick (September 1697) 
for most post-war adjustments to have worked themselves out.* 

A detailed judgement on the valuations used in compiling the statistics 
cannot be attempted here; it is not essential if the main interest is in 
movements rather than in absolute amounts of trade. But large errors in 
the valuations of important commodities, and substantial differences 
between the valuations of 1663/69 and 1699-1701 must be indicated. 

The existing Customs valuations of most commodities are to be found in 
the ‘Book of Rates’, the last revision of which was in 1660;° the schedule 
on which the general ad valorem duty of 5 per cent (later 10 per cent) was 
based. It attempts to list and value all commodities of importance, except 
the specially important ‘Old Draperies’ and wines—both these groups of 
commodities bearing specific duties. But the officials preparing the 1663/69 
statistics and the Customs Ledgers disregarded these and made fresh 
valuations; it might be supposed that these revised values would be as 
accurate as near-contemporaries in close contact with the world of com- 
merce could achieve.® 


+ H.M.C. House of Lords MSS. 1695-97, p. 221; Davenant, op. cit. 1, 95. 

* Chalmers, op, cit. p. 211. Average imports for the years 1694-6 are given as £3,050 th., and 
exports as £3,124 th., excluding imports from and exports to the plantations. This information 
should be reliable; the figures seem too large to apply to London only (cf. 1696-7 English imports 
£3,483 th., exports £3,526 th. including plantation trade). 

i G. N. Clark, op. cit. has a detailed discussion of these records. They are the P.R.O. 
series, Customs 3. Dr W. Schlote appears to have been unaware of the existence of these 
ledgers when he wrote his British Overseas Trade from 1700 to the 1930’s (English trans., 1952). 
See pp. 3-4. 

ie Re-export of East India products was rather low in 1699, possibly reflecting the limited 
sailings to the East in the last year of the war. 

° Ina schedule to 12 Charles II, c. 4. 

® Child considered the Customs valuations too low on English drapery (i.e. the ‘new draperies’) 
silks and haberdashery, too high on lead and tin (op. cit. p. 166). The valuations of the first three 
are higher, and of the last two lower, in the 1663/69 figures than in the ‘Book of Rates’. As to the 
valuations of 1699-1701, see the observations in Davenant, op. cit. v, 350 et seq. 
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But what is the ‘correct’ valuation of goods passing through the ports? 
The basis used in the Inspector-General’s Ledgers is clear; ‘upon all the 
respective goods exported from hence, according to their current price 
here at home, and, in imported goods, according to their current price 
abroad’.t This almost corresponds with modern practice so far as exports 
are concerned, but imports are today valued at cost up to the point of 
landing—i.e. including insurance and freight. 

The basis used for import valuations in 1663/69 was apparently quite 
different from that followed in 1699 or today. Three items of considerable 
size have very large manifest errors in their valuation—tobacco, wine and 
brandy. Tobacco was valued at 6d. per Ib. This was probably near the 
merchant’s price for poorer qualities? but was certainly far removed from 
‘first cost’ in Virginia, which was usually under ed. at this time. French 
wine was valued at £36 per ton, Rhenish at £54 and Spanish at £60, and 
French brandy at £48. But these were the London bulk selling prices? 
and, again, were far removed from first cost, which Child put at £6 to £7, 
and Davenant at £8, for French wine. 

It is noteworthy that these large errors in valuation occur for all the 
commodities which bore heavy import duties. Wine bore a specific duty— 
in 1663 £7. Ios. per ton, roughly 100 per cent of first cost, and brandy 
was also heavily taxed. Colonial tobacco had the absurd Customs valua- 
tion of 1s. 8d. per Ib., so that the 5 per cent duty came to a penny, and 
there was an imposition of a further penny; this total duty of 2d. per lb. 
was over 100 per cent of first cost. All other imported commodities bore 
duties of only 5 per cent based on valuations which, at their worst, were 
far more reasonable than that of tobacco. It seems, therefore, that the 
compilers of the 1663/69 tables based their import valuations throughout 
on London selling prices—inflated by duty, freight and merchants’ 
profits on the costs so inflated—and that this is not apparent to cursory 
inspection only because no other goods important to trade bore very heavy 
duties. In other words, it is likely that all imported goods are valued at 
something considerably above the ‘first cost’ of the Customs ledgers, but 
not 300-400 per cent above, as are tobacco, wine and brandy.® Exports, 
on the other hand, should be comparable as between the two periods; no 
accumulations of error can distort the valuations of goods between 
merchant and waterside as import values are distorted by the addition of 
duty and freight.? Comparison of actual valuations at the two dates 
shows that usually import valuations are lower at the later date than at the 


1 Davenant, op. cit. v, 350. 

2G, L.. Beer, op. cit. 1, 130-4. 

3 See p. 155, supra. 

4 Child, op. cit. vi; Davenant, op. cit. v, 366. , 

5 Davenant, who observed the over-valuations of wine and other F rench goods imported, came 
to the conclusion that import valuations included ‘prime cost, commission, customs, freight, 
merchants’ and retailers’ profit’ (op. cit. v, 366). 

6 The valuations of wine in 1699-1701 are much higher than those suggested for 1663/69, but 
this was due to a genuine rise in prices. Davenant, op. cit. v, 367. 

7 If the dating of these valuations at 1678 is correct (p. 155; supra), there remains the question 
whether 1663 prices were then known accurately. 
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earlier, as might be expected from the preceding argument; exports show 
varying small changes, on the whole upward. 

It seems clear, then, that there was a general over-valuation of imports 
in 1663/9, but it is not possible to estimate its magnitude. However, the 
ascertained errors in wine, brandy and tobacco, large and fairly definite, 
should be corrected; and some arithmetical errors call for adjustment.” 


Table 3. Major errors in the ‘Book of Tables’ 


Total error Total error 
Error 1663 1669 
per ton Tons 1663 (£Lo00) Tons 1669 (£000) 

Wine: 
France £29 7,465 216 55726 166 
Spain £48 6,575 316 6,343 304 
Holland £43 924 40 735 32 
Brandy £36 1,059 38 333 12 
Tobacco (lb.) 4d. per lb. 7,367,140 123 9,026,046 150 
Total to be deducted 733 664 
Arithmetical errors —16 +190 
Net overstatement of imports 749 474 


The ‘Book of Tables’ when corrected in this way, provides a basis from 
which to build an estimate of total foreign trade for the years 1663/69. 
Given London imports, and London exports of English produce, data on 
two further items are required—re-exports, and outport trade. These can 
only be roughly estimated. 

The total of re-exports in 1699-1701 was £1,986 th. nearly two-thirds of 
which is made up by the three items tobacco £421 th., linens and calicoes 
£522 th., and sugar £287 th. The outports had little share in this trade, 
except in tobacco, of which they exported £152 th. The growth of re- 
exports from insignificance has been traced; much of that growth certainly 
took place after 1669. Tobacco and sugar re-export in the 1660’s cannot 
have been of very large dimensions as compared with the 1699-1701 figures. 
Two-thirds of ‘linens’ re-exported were Indian calicoes; though it was 
said that the import of calicoes was insignificant before the 1670’s, the 
figures belie this. There must have been some re-export of calicoes in the 
1660's; in 1676 Williamson wrote * 100000 pieces of calecut sent yearly into 
Holland from hence.’* The remaining linen re-exports are almost entirely 
Dutch and German linens going to the American plantations, and the 


' Itis not always possible to equate valuations of 1663/69 and 1699-1701, as units of measure- 
ment, and descriptions and sub-classifications of goods change. But of nineteen commodities 
whose valuations can be compared (representing approximately half the value of 1699-1701 
imports) fourteen show lowered and five increased valuations. Cloth exports show varying 
changes in valuation, but the general tendency is upward. 

* The compiler of the ‘Book of Tables’ could not add up. His most serious error makes 
imports from Spain in 1669 £449 th. instead of £649 th. 

* Of the goods classified simply as ‘calicoes’ numbers imported rose from 241,874 in 1663/69 


to 861,133 in 1699-1701; of the latter total, 507,039 were re-exported. 
* C.S8.P.D. Charles II, 379-53. 
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movement of these probably corresponded with the rise in exports of 
English manufactures to the colonies. 

Consideration of the import figures, and of re-exports in 1699-1701, 
suggests that the re-export of these three groups of commodities at least 
trebled in the period 1660-1700; the increase may have been considerably 
more. This kind of expansion, or a greater, also characterizes some minor 
re-exports—Indian silks, little known in England in the 1660’s; dyestuffs 
from the West Indies (logwood and indigo particularly) whose import to 
London grew from £3 th. to £71 th., and a few others. In all, nearly 
£1,600 th. of 1699-1701 re-exports are of these plantation or Indian 
products, or exports to plantations, which underwent growth of this order. 
Putting re-exports of these in 1663/69 at about £500 th., and assuming that 
other re-exports totalling nearly £400 th. in 1699-1701 had shown little 
change? it is suggested that re-exports in 1663/69 were not more than 
£900 th., and possibly considerably less.? 

Exports from the outports in the 1660’s can likewise be estimated within 
reasonable limits. These, though more varied than London exports, were 
also dominated by woollens; and the outports were particularly interested 
in varieties which were gaining ground during the period. Thus 40 per cent 
of outport cloth exports in 1700 was serges going out of Exeter; and 
Exeter’s direct foreign trade in serges was the product of the previous 
decade or so.* Another 20 per cent of outport cloth exports was Norwich 
stuffs (worsted, manufactured increasingly in the West Riding). Though 
London traded in these cloths, two-thirds of her trade was bound up with 
other varieties of cloth. It is probable, then, that outport cloth exports 
showed a faster rate of increase than those of London. Other outport 
exports showed moderate change, except grain, the export of which was 
negligible in 1663/69. 

It is suggested then, that outport exports in 1663/69 may have been 
£1,100—1,200 th., i.e. woollens under £700 th. (rising to £1,032 th. in 
1699-1701); fish £150-200 th., other exports £250~300 th. This again, is 
likely to be an over- rather than an underestimate. 

Inexact as these estimates are, they cannot be paralleled when outport 
imports have to be considered. The only possible course is to assume that 
the import/export relation was much the same in the 1660’s as at the end 
of the century. There is some evidence of the general truth of this view. 
Sixty per cent of outport exports in 1699-1701 went to Holland, Hamburg 
and Bremen. Omitting Exeter (which, as shown above, was of relatively 
small importance in the 1660’s) the two great ports in this trade were Hull 
and Newcastle, and both of these were, in the 1660’s as in 1700, over- 


1 The principal items were raw and thrown silk, pepper and drugs; the value of imports of 
these into London showed little change over the period. 

2 Davenant (of. cit. u, 16) values ‘re-export’ of American and East India products, on the 
average of 1682-8, at £1,400 th. Little confidence can be placed in these figures; but in any case 
they relate to the height of the pre-war boom, when trade may have reached the levels of 
1699-1701. 

3 W. G. Hoskins, Industry, Trade and People in Exeter, 1688-1800 (Manchester 1935), DP» 154. 
Exeter exports of serges were £392 th., total woollen exports from outports £979 th. 

4 W. G. Hoskins, op. cit. pp. 14-19, 37, 70- 
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whelmingly exporting rather than importing centres. Trish trade, mainly 
carried on from outports, may have stagnated as a result of import restric- 
tions imposed after 1669;? but on the other hand the plantation trade 
grew rapidly,’ and there is no reason to suppose that the relations of 
imports and exports changed markedly in trade with countries so closely 
bound commercially to England. 

Outport imports in 1699-1701 were 72 per cent of exports; the same 
percentage, applied to the suggested export total for 1663/69 of £1,100- 
1,200 th., gives imports of £800-g00 th. 


Table 4. An estimate of English foreign trade 


1663/69 1699-1701 
(£Loo0) (£Looo) 
London exports 2,039 27 73 
Outport exports 1,200 1,660 
Re-exports goo 1,986 
Total exports (say) 4,100 6,419 
London imports* 3,495 4,667 
Outport imports goo 1,182 
Total imports (say) 4,400 5,849 


* London imports for 1663/69 are probably somewhat overvalued; see p. 157, supra. The whole 
of the 1663/69 figures, with the possible exception of London cloth exports, are more likely to be 
too high than too low. 


It may be asked whether estimates which are so tentative are worth 
making. One answer is that this kind of estimate, perhaps improved upon, 
is all we can have for a very long time to come. The other is that a whole 
series of distinguished writers up to our own time—Charles King, Ander- 
son, Chalmers, Cunningham—have fallen into the trap of comparing 
London figures for 1663/69 with English trade figures for 1696 onward, 
producing absurdly distorted and exaggerated pictures of the develop- 
ment of English trade.t Davenant, when attempting to estimate the total 
trade of 1663/69, saw the difficulty, and solved it by adding a flat 28 per 
cent to London imports and exports to represent the outport trade of those 
years.” But outport imports were in reality rather small, and outport 


? The inward trade of Hull was small in 1668, consisting of such things as pantiles, pots and 
frying pans (C.S.P.D. Charles II, 235-178). Newcastle’s trade with Holland was mainly an 
export trade in 1651 (Surtees Society, Newcastle Merchant Adventurers (1895), 1, 179). 

* It is far from certain that it did. Total Irish exports in 1669 were £481 th., of which the 
principal constituents were wool £95 th., butter £73 th., tallow £53 th., beef £47 th. (R. Dunlop, 
‘A Note on the Export Trade of Ireland’ Eng. H.R. xxm (1907), p. 755). In 1699-1701 English 
imports from Ireland were £307 th. (outports £294 th.) of which wool was £122 th., tallow 
£84 th. Beef and butter were prohibited imports. 

’ These were the years in which Liverpool and Whitehaven were transformed into great 
centres of the transatlantic trade. See C. N. Parkinson, The Rise of the Port of Liverpool (Liverpool, 
1952), chs. v, v1; P. Ford, ‘Tobacco and Coal; A Note on the Economic History of Whitehaven’ 
(Economica, 1x (1929), 192-3). At Bristol, the tonnage of shipping entered from the West Indies 
rose from 1,900 in 1670 (P.R.O. Port Books, Bristol) to 5,200 in 1700. (B.M. Add. MSS. 
9764-116). 

* Today, the most generally accessible summary of English foreign trade before 1700 is 
probably in W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce (Cambridge, 1907) 


. . =| 
UI, 931; it perpetuates this error. * Davenant, op. cit. v, 401-42. 
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exports very large, in relation to London trade (and, of course, this ignored 
re-exports). So there arises from Davenant’s method his plausible explana- 
tions of the reasons for an enormous increase in exports to Holland—an 
increase which never occurred. Late seventeenth-century trade cannot 
be seriously discussed until the temptation to make erroneous comparisons 
has been removed by the provision of some basis for a true one. 

On our calculations, then, imports increased by just a third, and exports 
by rather more than half, in the period 1663-1701, the faster growth of 
exports being due to the growth of the re-export trade from the negligible 
proportions of the 1630's. 

There is not, of course, a steady expansion of trade between the two 
dates. They are both within a long stretch of history which is characterized, 
at home and abroad, by exceptional disturbances to trade. The Civil 
Wars were followed rapidly by war with Holland, war with Spain, and the 
unsettlement at home which followed the Protector’s death. The Restora- 
tion period started well, but soon England was plunged into the second 
and third Dutch wars, the Plague and the Fire of London. Peace for 
England in 1674 was not accompanied by European peace, and for a 
further four years, while English shipping and distant trades prospered, 
England’s most important markets were troubled.? The one period of good 
trade runs from the lifting of depression in 1677 to the Revolution of 1688. 
War-time trade depression followed, lifting somewhat in 1695 and was 
replaced by a few years of good trade in 1698-1701. Then war came down 
again, though with less disastrous effects on commerce than in the 1690’s, 
and was followed by uncertainties over the Succession, only cleared up in 
1715. The statistics reveal little of this, but they throw some light on one 
important point. The boom of 1698-1701 did not push English foreign 
trade to a new peak; it may not even have recovered positions reached 
immediately before the war, in the years 1686-8 when our foreign business 
was at its height.* 

The view of an expansion of trade continuing beyond 1688 to 1702 is 
largely based on confused deductions from the 1663/69 London figures— 
e.g. the doubling of these figures to arrive at 1688 trade; describing this as 
English trade; and comparing the results with 1699-1701 English trade 
which, naturally enough, is larger.® 


Ill 


The change in the character of English trade in this period has an impor- 
tant implication. The total of foreign trade was not growing exceptionally 
fast; but it seems likely that in the years 1660-1701, which have been 


1 If, for instance, this addition of 28 %, were applied to 1699 London exports to Holland, it 
would give a total of £328 th. for English exports. But English exports were actually £1,766th.— 
i.e. London exports £256 th., outport exports £746 th., re-exports £764 th. 

2 The middle 1670’s see many complaints of depression in the cloth trade, ¢.g. C.S.P.D. 
Charles II, 361-132/33 373-213 378-43; allin 1674-6. Gregory King’s view was that depression 
lifted in 1677. 


3 H.M.C. House of Lords MSS., 1695-97; P- 25- 
4 Davenant, op. cit. 1, 149. 5 See Chalmers, op. cit. table facing p. 235. 
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considered here, the rate of new investment in commerce (as contrasted 
with industry) was abnormally high. Much the most important reason 
for this was the sudden and rapid development of re-export trade from 
negligible proportions to nearly a third of total exports in 1699-1701 (and 
the corresponding growth in import trade), for reasons already discussed. 
This was a revolution in trade. But it had effects on the whole economic 
structure quite different from those produced by past and future trade 
expansions. 

For whereas expansion of exports would ordinarily be accompanied by 
increased investment in export industries, true re-exports—re-exports of 
goods in unaltered state—call for no investment at all in home industry. 
But merchants need capital to finance the trade, inward and outward. The 
development of the English entrepot in these decades involved large invest- 
ment in commerce not accompanied by industrial investment. 

Other factors were operating in the same direction. The relative impor- 
tance of trade to more distant places continued to grow. Apart from the 
East India trade, with its own peculiar finances, nearly all trade early in 
the century had been with Europe; and though voyages to the Medi- 
terranean or the Baltic were longer than those to Holland or Hamburg, 
remittances for goods sold or freight earned could be, and were, sent by 
overland routes long before the ships carrying the goods returned home. 
After the Restoration, trade with the Americas flourished; a trade at the 
end of long ocean routes, and in which, if exports were relatively small, 
imports were commonly given credit for in advance. The new long voyage 
had to be financed from its beginning to its end—and beyond—and 
investment was continuing in English trading stations abroad. Both 
required further trading capital, and little industrial investment. 

So far as foreign trade was an influence on the direction of the flow of 
capital, then, it was in this period making exceptionally small demands for 
new industrial investment in relation to its requirements for its own 
financing. And in this respect, the decades round 1700 are peculiar, for by 
that date the growth of re-export and of extra-European trade in general 
was beginning to slow down. The growth of docks and shipping, the great 
wealth of London merchant families, the preoccupation of writers of the 
period with problems of trade are familiar. The foregoing argument indi- 
cates that this was probably not accidental; that mercantile activity 
is conspicuous because it was for a time exceptionally important, 


requiring for its support an unusually large proportion of the nation’s 
resources. 


* Mr K. G, Davies has an interesting discussion of commercial developments in this period. 
(‘Joint Stock Investment in the Late Seventeenth Century’ Econ. Hist. Rev. 1v (1952), 283-301.) 
He reminds us that the demand of foreign trade for new capital has in this period its reverse side 
in the accumulation of capital from the profits of foreign trade. He has, perhaps, underestimated 
the extent to which contemporary writings on trade show doubt and depression; the gloom of 
‘Brittania Languens’ is by no means untypical. Mr Davies’s statistics greatly overstate the 
growth of London trade. He says (p. 286) that London exports rose from £2,023 th. in 1662-3 
to £33577 th. in 1698-1701; but the latter figure includes foreign coin and bullion exported. The 
true increase is from £2,023 th. to £2,773 th. 
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Before the diversification of industry had made a substantial impact on 
foreign trade, and four generations before technical changes created an 
entirely new basis for commercial expansion, the English merchant class 
was able to grow rich, to accumulate capital, on middlemen’s profits and 
on the growing shipping industry which was needed to carry cheap sugar 
and tobacco, pepper and saltpetre on the ocean routes. Because these 
sources made their great contribution to English foreign trade in the cen- 
tury after 1660, and in that century made great demands on the nation’s 
capital, perhaps we should look with a little more favour on those historians 


of the past who dubbed this century with the title of ‘The Commercial 
Revolution’. 


University of Hull 


APPENDIX 


The following tables, derived from Add. MSS. 36785 for averages of years 
1663 and 1669 (corrected as indicated on page 158, supra) and from the 
Customs Ledgers (P.R.O. Customs 3-3/5) for the average of the three 
years 1699-1701, present a detailed picture of the structure of English 
foreign trade in 1699-1701, with some opportunity for comparison with 
1663/69. 

The totals of trade for 1699-1701 differ slightly from those commonly 
quoted which are derived from C. Whitworth, State of the Trade of Great 
Britain (1776). Whitworth’s adjustments for foreign coin and bullion 
exported contain small errors. 

Areas are made up as follows: 


I N.W. Europe—Germany, Holland, Flanders, France. 
II The North—Norway, Denmark and the Baltic. 
III The South—Spain and Portugal and their islands, the Medi- 
terranean. 
IV British Islands—Scotland, Ireland, Channel Isles. 
VY Plantations—North America and West Indies. 
VI East India. 


Division into commodity groups is necessarily arbitrary at times— 
especially in the case of semi-manufactured goods, such as textile yarns, 
steel and sawn timber, which are treated as raw materials. 


Notes to the Tables. Figures in £000 


IMPORTS 


Calicoes: includes all cottons without silk admixture. 
Miscellaneous manufactures, 1699-1701: includes diamonds £60 (from India) ; 
£25, 

Aa ae yor: includes raisins £104 (mainly Spanish); currants £47 
(Turkey). 

Miscellaneous foodstuffs, 1699-1701 : includes cattle £42 (Scotland) ; drugs £53 
(mostly Mediterranean and India); tea and coffee £35 (tea from India, 
coffee mainly West Indies). 
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Textile yarns, 1699-1701: includes linen yarn £175 (£141 Germany, £31 
Ireland); mohair yarn £32 (Turkey). 

Dyes, 1699-1701: includes cochineal £67 (Spain); madder £37 (Holland) ; 
logwood £33 (West Indies). 

Oil: includes train oil from North America. 

Miscellaneous raw materials, 1699-1701 ; includes skins £57; cotton £44; potash 
£40; pitch and tar £27. 


Exports 
Miscellaneous manufactures, 1699-1701 : includes leather and leatherware £87; 
hats £45. 
Grain, average of 1699-1701 is made up as follows: 1699, £1; 1700, £188; 
TOL s zie 


Miscellaneous foodstuffs, 1699-1701: includes sugar £32; butter £21. 
Miscellaneous raw materials, 1699-1701: includes skins £24. 
RE-EXPORTS 


Miscellaneous foodstuffs, 1699-1701: includes drugs £48. 
Miscellaneous raw materials, 1699-1701: includes iron £24. 


LONDON PRIVATE BANKERS, 1720-1785 
By D. M. JOSLIN 


HE private bankers of the eighteenth century, both in London and 

in the country, have been more often prejudged than investigated. 

Just as the Bubble Act is often held to have inhibited industrial 
developments more generally, so the cost of the Bank of England’s 
monopoly of joint stock banking in England has been emphasized by 
indicating the weaknesses of the private banking structure. Here a 
tentative sketch of some developments in London private banking is 
offered as a preliminary piece of fact finding before any firm judgement 
canbe made either of the efficiency and importance of the private bankers, 
or of the cost of the late development of joint stock banking in the 
nineteenth century. 


I 


That banking developments should have occurred in London long before 
the clear rise of bankers in the country at large is not surprising. London 
dominated the commercial and political life of England in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries, as perhaps at no other time. As the 
political capital and the seat of justice it attracted a growing stream of 
visitors from the provinces. The bulk of the aristocracy and gentry came 
increasingly regularly to sit in Parliament, to seek office at court, to order 
the legal affairs of their estates, or to arrange the marriages of their 
sons and daughters in the increasingly perfect marriage market of the 
metropolis. With these myriad attractions bringing them and keeping 
them in town, for career, for business, for pleasure, most likely for all 
three, landowners came to appreciate not only the safety and security, 
but also the simple convenience of transferring a sizeable part of their 
incomes to be held and spent in London. A second stream of income flowed 
alongside the first; to the centre of government were remitted the proceeds 
of the customs and taxes of the kingdom. Thirdly, and most important, 
London dominated both the foreign commerce and the inland trade of 
England. Payments for large business transactions between London and 
the provinces, or even between one place in the provinces and another, 
came increasingly to be made through London. Though in the late seven- 
teenth century it did not yet rival Amsterdam as the international centre 
for shipping, re-exports or the provision of financial and insurance facilities, 
yet its growing export and re-export trades demanded a parallel increase 
in financial facilities. London therefore was also the focus for borrowers; 


1 For recent views on the Bubble Act, see A. H. John, ‘Insurance Investment and the London 
Money Market of the Eighteenth Century’, Economica, May 1953, p. 138; J. A. Schumpeter, 
Business Cycles (1939), 1, 248, n. 2. On the issue of the Bank of England’s monopoly and joint 
stock banking, see Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (Everyman. edition), mu, 242, and the 
comments of W. R. Scott, English Joint Stock Companies to 1720, 1, 448 et seq. 
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the government, the joint-stock companies, the needy aristocrat and others 
all tapped here the resources which derived largely from London’s metro- 
politan position.? 

The question of the origins of banking in England is to some extent still 
obscure. Credit was common in medieval transactions and obviously 
there existed banking services long before the doer of those services took 
on the name of banker. Traders with a strong reputation and with capital 
to spare could undertake acceptance business, discount bills or make 
advances to fellow merchants. Wealthy aristocrats, merchants, money- 
lenders and scriveners arranged loans or lent to landowners needing 
accommodation. Goldsmiths and merchants made remittances abroad, and 
traders could make payments within the country. Among such groups 
there is evidence of the holding of credit balances or the receipt of deposits. 
But the crucial innovations in English banking history seem to have been 
mainly the work of the goldsmith bankers in the middle decades of the 
seventeenth century. They accepted deposits both on current and time 
accounts from merchants and landowners; they made loans and discounted 
bills; above all they learnt to issue promissory notes and made their 
deposits transferable by ‘drawn note’ or cheque; so credit might be 
created either by note issue or by the creation of deposits, against which only 
a proportionate cash reserve was held.” The significance of the goldsmith 
bankers in this respect should not however obscure the equally im- 
portant fact that at this period they were only a group among a whole 
host of financial intermediaries, scriveners, brokers and merchants whose 
role in the embryo money market of the seventeenth century may be 
underestimated because their lineal descendants are either less significant 
in monetary history or less easy to single out.® 

While the emergence of deposit banking, cheques and note issue* are 
fundamental developments in English banking, the particular shaping 


1 See F. J. Fisher, ‘The Rise of London as a Centre of Conspicuous Consumption’, Trans. Roy. 
Mist. Soc. 4th ser. xxx (1948), 37-50; K. G. Davies, ‘Joint Stock Investment in the Late 
Seventeenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. v (1952), 283-301; C. Davenant, Works, ed. 
Sir Charles Whitworth (1771), 1, 59-60; Davenant, Two Manuscripts, ed. A. P. Usher (Baltimore, 
1942), PP- 73-4. - 

2 See R. H. Tawney, Introduction to Thomas Wilson’s Discourse on Usury (1926); R. D. Richards 
The Early History of Banking in England (1929); D. K. Clarke, ‘A Restoration Banking House’, 
in Essays in Honour of W. C. Abbott (1941), pp. 3-48; A. V. Judges, ‘The Origins of Banking in 
England’, History, xvt (1931), 138-45. 

* D.C. Coleman, * London Scriveners and the Estate Market in the later Seventeenth Century’, 
Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. tv (1951), 221-31. 

* In Child’s Bank, a fragmentary balance-sheet, undated, but clearly of the mid-1680’s gives 
a clear picture of the size and distribution of business of Francis Child, a prominent goldsmith- 
banker. The total assets as revealed amount to just over £100,000; roughly a half, £57,622 was 
held ‘in cash’; total loans came to £29,619. 8s. 4d.; the remainder was the working capital of 
the goldsmith’s business, diamonds, rings, jewels, pearls and plate. In view of the variaticns in 
business and of size described later, this can only be regarded as an isolated instance. But it is 
at least clear that Sir Francis Child was not a large lender, and that his cash reserves repre- 
sented a very substantial fraction of his deposits. These figures are taken from an account 
headed, ‘Casting up of Shopp’. I am greatly indebted to Messrs Glyn Mills and Co., Child’s 
Branch, No. 1 Fleet Street, for permission to consult the MSS. in their possession. Other 
acknowledgements are due for permission to consult manuscripts; to Messrs Charles Hoare and 
Company, 37 Fleet Street, for permission to use their records; to Martin’s Bank Limited, for the 
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of the institutional structure within which eighteenth-century banking 
was to operate, occurred largely after 1688. The events are familiar enough 
in themselves; they are rehearsed here to spotlight their effects on financial 
history. The most obvious, and in some ways most revolutionary, change 
was the almost completely altered character of government finance. With 
Parliamentary control of taxation and with it the ear-marking of particular 
funds as backing for the payment of interest on loans began a radical shift 
in the status of government as borrower. Despite the financial difficulties 
of the wars under William and Mary and under Anne, two features stand 
out. The solvency of government in peace-time was established; in war- 
time not only were there heavier taxes, but a regular method of deficit 
financing was established by Montagu and Godolphin and their advisers. 
There was to be no state issue of paper money; the Exchequer Bills might 
easily have developed in this way, and did in fact circulate in the City. 
In addition to this short-term government paper, there were various 
types of more permanent security created by the longer-term issues, 
mainly Annuities. For the private banker as for the mercantile community 
generally, two major new groups of securities had been created which might 
be held in his portfolio. The Exchequer Bill bore interest and was highly 
liquid. The government’s long annuities tended to depreciate in value, but 
were again fairly liquid. With the increasing weight of taxation and the 
more regular methods of departmental borrowing came two other conse- 
quences. The flow of tax income from the provincial receivers was often 
remitted to the London banker, who might of course be a tax-receiver 
himself; so the growing flow of taxes often paused to swell the deposits of 
the private banker. Of the various departmental issues (Navy and Vic- 
tualling Bills, Ordnance debentures), which flooded the market in time of 
war the banker, if skilled in handling them, might take advantage, for they 
were often purchasable at a heavy discount, redeemable at par, and mean- 
while bore interest. Lastly, the process of funding, which increased the 
debt owed by the State to the Bank of England, the East India and South 
Sea Companies, provided a tremendous addition to the volume of liquid, 
interest-bearing securities; these had a major disadvantage, for they were 
subject to heavy fluctuations in capital value, especially in wartime. The 
eighteenth-century money market was therefore radically different from 
earlier times, as the various issues of government paper provided a wide 
variety of liquid securities both for investment or for use as collateral 
security for loans.’ 

The immediate needs of government finance were the proximate cause 
of the founding of the Bank of England in 1694, though the long preceding 
discussions of Dutch finance suggest that the foundation of some sort of 
national bank was highly probable. In the early and more experimental 
use of their records at 68 Lombard Street; to Mr W. D. Gosling of Gosling’s Branch of Barclays’ 
Bank, for permission to use the eighteenth-century records of the firm; to Messrs Glyn, Mills 
and Company for the use of records relating both to Glyn and Hallifax, and to Currie’s Bank. 
My thanks are also due to Mr E. M. Forster for permission to consult the diaries and letters of 
Henry Thornton. Detailed references and statistics will be provided elsewhere. 


1 A. H. John, loc. cit. has a useful summary of the various governmental issues. 
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years the Bank’s business varied a great deal, but certain features stand 
out. It received deposits and made a variety of loans to government 
officials or to private persons; but the. bulk of its lending was to the 
government. Above all, it differed from national banks elsewhere in 
being a bank of note issue. By its immense size, its privileged position in 
relation to government finance, and by the large volume of notes it issued, 
it came immediately to occupy a unique place in the London money 
market. How its operations affected those of the goldsmith-bankers or 
merchants of the time is still far from clear. But it is arguable that the 
transition to the use of the Bank of England note as the major bank-note 
circulation in the metropolis was extremely rapid. Unfortunately there 
are no good or continuous estimates of the Bank of England’s total issue of 
notes and sealed bills down to 1720. At least this much is clear. The Bank’s 
issues are known for the following years:* 


1696 Sealed bills. 893,800. Notes 764,196 
1698 ae 1,340,000 
1720 * 2,480,000 


While it is impossible to attempt any estimate of the total note issue of the 
goldsmith-bankers of the few firms whose records happen to have survived, 
more particularly as they were not great discounters of bills, we do know 
that the amount of Bearer notes issued by Hoare’s Bank before 1720 
fluctuated around the level of £10,000. When we first have evidence of the 
note issue of a City discounting bank, Martins,in 1731, the volume of notes 
issued is £19,476. Though the note issue of these banks, if multiplied by 
the total number of other banks in existence, cannot have been a negligible 
sum, yet it is highly unlikely that the total note issue of goldsmith-bankers 
was more than a fraction of that of the Bank of England by 1720 at the very 
latest. London bankers continued to issue notes down to the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, but the volume of notes issued does not, in the case 
of any firm so far studied, assume really major proportions. The security of 
the Bank of England note was much greater than that of any but the most 
respected private banker, and the latter may well have been discouraged 
from heavy note issue by the extreme likelihood of such notes being cashed 
in time of crisis, 1720, 1745, and perhaps finally in 1772-3. In the 
early years of its existence the Bank’s discounts were rather low and the 
mortgage business never amounted to a great deal. It seems a reasonable 
deduction, in view of the rising volume of demand for both discounts and 
loans on mortgage in this period, that these fields were occupied more 
effectively by the London bankers, together with the merchants and 
scriveners, so that the Bank was unable to break into them with major 
success, 

The provisions of the Bank’s re-charter of 1708 defined more clearly the 
Bank's privileges; no corporation or partnership exceeding the number of 
six persons in England was to ‘borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on their bills or notes, payable at demand or at a less time than six 

* Sir John Clapham, The Bank of England (Cambridge, 1944), 1, 44, 143, 295. 
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months from the borrowing thereof’. The interpretation of these provisions 
remained unchallenged until the early nineteenth century; the Bank was 
held to possess a monopoly of joint-stock banking in England. While this 
did not prevent the possibility of interlocking partnerships, these did not 
achieve any significance until they were used to link London with country 
bankers later in the eighteenth century. The effect was to confirm the 
existing system of unit banking in London which was not to change until 
after 1833. Alongside this major provision, two other legal decisions were 
important for the private banker. In 1704 promissory notes were made 
assignable to a third person by statute law, reversing the decision of 
C. J. Holt. Secondly, the legal maximum rate of interest was lowered to 
5 per cent in 1714; though the usury law was often evaded in the eigh- 
teenth century, it was to have important consequences in war-time for 
those bankers who lent on mortgage. 

The market for joint-stock securities in the late seventeenth century 
seems to have been a personal and somewhat haphazard affair. But by 
1720 in view of heavy additions to the number of joint-stock companies, in 
addition to government issues, there was in operation a regular market for 
stocks and shares, which enabled the banker both to operate in it more 
efficiently and made his investments in securities more ‘shuntable’.t 
Within this widened range of non-governmental paper the East India 
Bonds, short-dated, bearing interest, and not subject to fluctuations in 
capital value, was to play an important role as a lucrative and safe short- 
term investment for bankers, particularly if the supply of Exchequer Bills 
was limited. With the increasing number of stocks to be invested in, and 
with the London money market drawing upon the available funds of the 
provinces and of Dutch investors the use of ‘Powers of Attorney’ enabled 
the London banker or any London agent both to purchase securities and 
transfer them to a client, and to collect dividends on their behalf.? 

Records of both Hoare’s Bank and Child’s Bank span the period 
when these changes were working themselves out. The very survival, 
and success of the firms, as well as their special position in the money 
market make them somewhat untypical, for the London goldsmith- 
bankers were notoriously unstable. The disappearance or bankruptcy of 
firms was quite common down to about 1710, and after a slight pause in 
the second decade of the century, a wholesale group of failures occurred 
during and after the Bubble year, when nearly a third of the previously 
listed ‘goldsmiths keeping running cashes’ disappeared. Yet the shifts in 
both businesses are interesting, and may have reflected a more general 
trend. In Hoare’s Bank there was a fairly steady movement away from the 
mixture of goldsmithery, pawnbroking, dealing in diamonds, speculation 
in ships which were inextricably mixed up with the deposit, note issue and 
lending business in the first decade of the century. The bank was becoming 
increasingly a bank for the aristocracy and gentry, and mercantile links, 

1 K. G. Davies, loc. cit. p. 295; L. S. Sutherland, The East India Company in Eighteenth Century 


Politics (Oxford, 1952), PP- 11, 41. 
2 C,H. Wilson, Anglo-Dutch Commerce and Finance in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, 1940), 


pp. 95-102; L. S. Sutherland, op. cit. pp. 43-4- 
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are somewhat less typical of the general run of the business. In the case of 
Child’s Bank, City legend, not refuted by the records, has it that Sir 
Francis Child was the first goldsmith-banker to shed the goldsmith’s side 
of his interests. The firm retained a strong connexion with the East India 
Company, but, like Hoare’s, was building up its clientele of gentlemanly 
and aristocratic landowners. At present no records of banking firms with 
strong mercantile links have been discovered which span this period, but 
it is at least suggestive that both the firms to be known as Martin’s and 
Gosling’s respectively, had shed their goldsmith’s business by 1720. 


II 


In the absence of banking statistics we are driven to make a tentative 
delineation of the growing and changing structure of London private 
banking after 1720 by using the information gained from a few detailed 
inquiries into certain firms to illustrate the changes shown in the published 
lists of London bankers.1. Such a procedure is admittedly a makeshift, 
rendered the more precarious by the continued performance throughout 
the century of banking services by merchants and scriveners apart from the 
formal title of banker. Yet the decisions of merchants and traders to expand 
the banking side of their activities and hive them off into a separate firm, 
or to found banking partnerships, were most likely to take place when the 
demand for credit was rising fairly fast, and prospects of profits ran high. 
So the totals of banking firms in existence at various times and the approxi- 
mate timing of the formation of new partnerships must serve, together with 
the statistics gleaned from surviving records, as a rough indicator of 
changes in the direction of banking business. Apart from these difficulties, 
there remains the defectiveness of the lists themselves. They sometimes list 
bankers rather than banking houses, so they have to be scrutinized in the 
light of the known evidence of partnerships to reduce them to totals of 
separate business units. For example, in 1736 Christopher Arnold is listed 
separately from Henry Hoare, though they were in partnership. Apart 
from this, omissions in many of the lists are numerous; the listing improves 
as the century proceeds, but intermittent omissions must be carefully 
guarded against, for the increasing efficiency of listing is easy to mistake 
for a rise in banking, or worse, the omissions and reappearances exaggerate 
an impression of instability which is partly attributable to defective infor- 
mation. Again to illustrate the point: Messrs Fowler and Rocke are given 
as bankers at the sign of the Three Squirrels in Fleet Street in 1725; there 
is no further mention of a bank at this address until 1754 when Messrs 
Gosling and Bennett are named, yet the records of the firm reveal 
continuity despite the changing partnerships of the intervening years.2 By 
: For this purpose Hilton Price’s lists have been used, but corrected, where possible. The earlier 
lists, which were compiled from data at his disposal, which were probably derived from his researches 
into Child’s Bank, may well be weighted in favour of the Fleet Street and Strand bankers. The 
totals here arrived at should be treated only for the purpose for which they were compiled, to 


try and assess the increases in banking firms; as absolute figures they are clearly too low. 


* See P. Matthews and A. W. Tuke, History of Barclays Bank (1926), p. 99 for details of 
partnerships. 
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collating all names of banks and bankers in the lists with what can be 
discovered of the firm’s history a new set of totals has been arrived at. 
There are, it is true, a number of shadowy firms and persons who appear 
in one or two lists, and then disappear, leaving no trace; their existence 
does emphasize the fluidity of the fringes of the banking world, but they 
are in marked contrast to the stability and continuity of a majority of the 
older established houses. Secondly, the years (or approximate years) of 
new foundations have been analysed in an attempt to throw some light, 
nie dim, upon fluctuations in banking promotions. The totals are as 
ollows: 


1725, 24; 1736, 275 1740, 31; 1745, 27; 1754, 29; 1759, 323 
1763, 32; 1765, 36; 1770, 42; 1776, 51; 1781, 51; 1786, 52. 


However cautiously approached the figures reveal a marked though 
uneven long-term increase, from about twenty-four in 1725 to fifty-two in 
1785. The timing of the few occasions when an increase failed to occur is 
at least suggestive. The totals drop slightly in the 1740's, and are roughly 
stationary from 1759 to 1763 and again from 1781 to 1785. This suggests— 
no more can be argued from fragile evidence—the possibility that in years 
of war, or during the later years of war, when monetary conditions were 
difficult, the rate of increase was damped down, and new foundations 
merely balanced defections through bankruptcy. Otherwise the story of 
the decades down to the late 1760’s is of fairly regular accessions to the 
number of bankers. Some half a dozen new firms can be traced to the 
period from 1725 to 1740, followed by a gap in new foundations from 1739 
to 1748. From 1748 to 1756 a further half-dozen banks come into view, 
followed by a fairly clear bunch of four new firms in 1758-9; the pace of 
foundations was quickening in the 1750’s. After a lull with only three 
new firms traceable to the early and mid 1760’s there follows a torrent, no 
fewer than thirteen new partnerships were formed from 1769 to 1772, 
years which witnessed a rapid extension of trade and industry, together 
with a speculative boom in East India Stock and much kite-flying in 
Anglo-Scottish financial relations. After the crises of 1772 and 1773 there 
is a small knot of new foundations in 1773, presumably partly to replace 
defections in the crash. Thereafter a new bank comes into being every year 
until 1779, but from 1780 to 1783 only one new foundation is visible. After 
the end of the war, in 1784 and 1785 there is a further burst of half a dozen 
new firms. So the uneven increase went on until a peak total of eighty- 
three firms was reached in 1810, after which failures particularly in 1815 
and 1825 thin out the ranks, and amalgamations reduce the totals until the 
whole framework of London banking was changed by the legislation of 
1833 allowing non-issuing joint-stock banks to be established in London. 
However dubious their arithmetical accuracy, these figures of totals and 
new foundations agree quite closely in the story of growth and do reveal 
the crucial importance of the foundations of 1769-73 in creating a major 
addition to the banking structure. 
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Of the instability of bankers in these years it 1s even more difficult to 
speak with any precision. The ending of a partnership need not imply 
disaster, and the bankruptcy returns are not an entirely safe guide. It may, 
however, be worth while recording the following impressions; bankruptcies 
or suspicious disappearances are not uncommon down to 1745; they were 
particularly heavy in 1720 and 1721; again from 1739 to 1742 when five 
firms failed and during the panic year of 1745 which accounted for two 
more. Thereafter the number of clear failures is appreciably less; from 1745 
to 1771 only five firms of bankers have been traced as bankrupts. But the 
crisis year and the years of the American war tell a very different story; 
a group of failures in the crisis was followed by a steady trickle, a bank each 
year, down to the end of the American war. It is curious that no bank- 
ruptcies have been found for the crisis years 1763-4 or 17834, but as these 
were mainly external drains of bullion, it is probable that merchant houses 
felt the strain more heavily. While some of these failures are easily corre- 
lated with the onset of war, 1739-42, or financial crisis in 1745 and 1772-3, 
it is equally clear that many of the failures are not explicable in this 
way. The practice of banking was still carried on alongside other trading 
ventures, and too many of its practitioners paid the penalty for rash 
speculation in commodities, like Sir George Colebroke’s unsuccessful 
attempt to corner alum supplies, or else lacked the expertise necessary to 
distinguish between various types of assets, or to keep the requisite reserves 
of cash.? This combination of other interests and inexperience probably 
accounts for the high mortality among firms which came into existence 
from 1769 to 1773. 

Equally as significant as these arithmetical changes are the continuing 
specialization of function among private bankers, together with the changes 
in the personnel of partnerships, so it is to the internal structure of indi- 
vidual firms that we must turn. But first a glance at the Bank of England? 
In 1781 Lord North could refer to it as ‘a part of the constitution’ and ‘to 
all intents and purposes the public exchequer’. In addition to its short- 
term advances to government, it regularly helped the Treasury to nego- 
tiate with the City financiers and bankers the terms on which new 
government loans were floated. The domination of government finance 
by direct borrowing from the great monied companies was but a phase, 
and by the end of the War of the Austrian Succession borrowing from the 
public by subscription had become the rule. With the successive additions 
to the National Debt, the Bank gained in importance from its management 
of the floating debt, and handled the service payments on the bulk of the 
funded debt. By the 1780’s it was regularly lending to private persons to 


* Information about bankruptcies can be found in Hilton Price, Handbook of London Bankers 
(1890); the London Magazine and the Gentleman’s Magazine published lists of bankrupts. ‘These 
were the main sources used. Mr L, E. Pressnell, of University College, London, has compiled 
a more thorough list from the records of the Court of Bankruptcy; while his figures do not differ 
substantially from mine, I wish to express my gratitude to him for allowing me to see them. 

® See L. S. Sutherland, ‘Sir George Colebroke’s Corner in Alum’, Econ. Hist. Supp. to Econ. F 
It (1936), 237-58. ie 

* Clapham, The Bank of England, 1. Also J. H. Clapham, ‘The Private Business of the Bank of 
England, 1744-1800’, Econ. Hist. Rev. x1 (1941), 77-89. 
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enable them to meet successive calls upon government stock. Again many, 
though not all, departmental balances were held by the Bank, which also 
kept the accounts of some provincial tax-receivers. 

Besides this role, so vital to the money market in a period characterized 
by heavy governmental borrowings in war-time, the Bank had come to 
provide the prime method of making business payments in the metropolis 
by its note issue. This, though fluctuating somewhat, had shown a marked 
increase in the 1720’s and again during and after the 1760’s; by 1785 its 
circulation stood at approximately six million pounds. And behind the 
note issue lay its bullion reserves; by 1785 it clearly held a substantial 
fraction of the nation’s bullion stock, and was treated as the ultimate 
provider of cash in time of crisis. For the first half of the eighteenth century 
its private business was rather limited. Lending on mortgage disappeared ; 
loans to private individuals dwindled and the Bank’s advances were largely 
to the great trading corporations particularly the East India Company. 
There remain the discounts, which, in common with other aspects of its 
private business, decreased steadily down to 1745. One wonders whether 
its regulations were perhaps a little demanding in these years, for com- 
merce was expanding down to the early 1740’s. Thereafter the discount 
business increased to substantial proportions, particularly in the crisis 
years of 1763 and 1772-3, and in the later years of war from 1746-7 to 
1748-9, 1758-9 to 1763-4 and from 1780-1 to 1784-5, when the private 
bankers tended to be more restrictive in their policies. Of course the 
precise composition of its discounts is uncertain; the war increases probably 
reflect a substantial volume of discounts of Navy Bills, Ordnance Deben- 
tures and other departmental issues. But there is little doubt that it acted 
as the Bank of London in its commercial discounting, for it discounted 
only for traders living in London. Despite these fluctuations and restric- 
tions, the immensely higher level of its discounts during and after the 
1760’s, while to some extent reflecting the rising volume of internal and 
foreign trade, does suggest that the Bank was now competing far more 
successfully with the London private bankers and merchants. By 1785 
a radical change in its position had occurred: it was easily the largest 
single discounter in the City, whereas some forty years earlier its 
bill portfolio may easily have been smaller than those of its private 
competitors.* 

In the structure of London private banking two major groups of banks 
are immediately distinguishable, differentiated both by their location and 
increasingly by the direction of their business. First we can take the group 
sometimes referred to as ‘West end’ bankers, the bulk of whose business 
was later described by one of them as ‘not with mercantile men’. The 
shift away from mercantile dealings did not occur in all of them until the 
very end of the eighteenth century, but some revealed this tendency very 
early. In 1725 Hilton Price gives a total of thirteen firms in this sector, 
mainly in Fleet Street and the Strand; in 1785 there were some fifteen 


1 Clapham, Bank of England, 1, 78. In the unusually slack year of 1743-4. Clapham estimated 
the Bank’s average bill portfolio at £63,500. 
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firms in this area, but the composition had very largely changed. Most 
of the best documented firms so far examined were in this group. 
By 1720 the goldsmith-banking firm created by James Hoare and Sir 
Richard Hoare had shed its active goldsmith’s business. Sir Richard was 
followed in the bank by a series of partnerships in which, with a single 
exception in the eighteenth century, only members of the Hoare family 
participated. It rapidly became one of the great banks for the aristocracy 
and gentry.? Working closely with the estate stewards of the landowners, 1t 
regularly received rents from their estates all over the country. Large 
balances were held in London and drawn on by note or by bill when 
required. The firm came to handle investments in the stocks and collect 
dividends for their customers. With its clientéle among the richest group 1n 
the kingdom, the business grew to a considerable size. In 1725 the 
liabilities, which were mainly deposits, totalled £209,074; on the asset 
side their loans and investments (mainly loans) stood at £90,868 while 
the liabilities were backed by a very healthy reserve of cash, £89,474. 
By 1785, after more than half a century of growth interrupted only by the 
wars, deposits and other liabilities stood at £821,002; total loans, advances 
and investments were £599,220; overdrawn accounts came to £47,116; 
with again a substantial though lower cash reserve of £156,363. Despite 
shifts in emphasis during the period covered, certain generalizations are 
valid. As its depositors and customers became increasingly specialized 
among the landowners and lawyers, mercantile links became less impor- 
tant. The bulk of its lending was on mortgage and bond, again mainly to 
the gentry and aristocracy. If it could not meet their needs directly, it 
sought for lenders on mortgage among its ‘Friends’ who had investible 
funds, and so continued to play the role of intermediary in the mortgage 
market. As a second line of business there was a stream of advances, for 
one or more months to City men upon a variety of securities, East India 
Stock, South Sea Stock, tea warrants, and Bank stock. The bank’s own 
investments were largely in this range of securities. Discounting was not 
a major feature of its activities, though discounts occasionally reached 
substantial absolute totals simply because of the bank’s size. It was a well 
conducted, cautious and entirely dependable firm which had ridden out, 
and was to ride out, all the crises from 1673 onwards. In a passage in the 
Essay on Commerce, Richard Cantillon, who was a banker, and had dealings 
with Hoare’s, drew distinctions between the reserve ratios which a banker 
should keep, depending on the type of customers, and their liability to 
withdraw sums at short notice; he instances a bank whose customers were 
‘landowners or economical gentlemen’ and argues that such a bank could 
afford to work on lower cash reserves than one dealing with merchants 
whose withdrawals were more sudden. ‘Some trust one banker, some 
another. The most fortunate is the banker who has for clients rich gentle- 
men who are always looking out for safe employment for their money 


' Hilton Price, op. cit. 


* For the early years and for a general account see H. P. R. Hoare, Hoare’s Bank, a Record 
1673-1932 (1932). 
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without wishing to invest it at interest while they wait.’! By these canons 
Hoare’s Bank was well placed, though it was not unique. 

Child’s Bank, like Hoare’s, was to become a favourite bank for the 
landed groups. Among the depositors aristocracy and gentry came to 
loom large; again rents were received, investments in stocks made and 
dividends collected. Together with a sizeable group of mercantile cus- 
tomers in London, there are quite a few country correspondents, mainly 
traders, or, as in the case of Livesey Hargreaves of Manchester, identi- 
fiable as manufacturers. But it is unlikely that by the end of the period 
covered mercantile interests accounted for more than a fraction of the 
firm’s business. From admittedly incomplete evidence, it seems that the 
asset structure increasingly resembled that of Hoare’s. Loans were made 
to the aristocracy and gentry upon mortgage or assignments of mortgage, 
upon personal bonds or upon the deposit of stock at collateral security. 
After 1720 there are, it is true, a very few loans of the traditional gold- 
smith type, on the security of silver or gold plate and precious stones, but 
they were insignificant. There were important advances made to City 
dealers, upon parcels of stock. For the rest, the firm’s heavy investments 
in East India securities are eloquent of the connexions of the partners with 
the politics and finance of the East India Company. Sir Robert Child was 
a Director of the Company in 1719-20, and Sir Francis Child in 1731. 
Robert Devon, a partner, was one of the financial powers behind Lawrence 
Sulivan in his struggle for control of the Company. But the evidence of the 
strong links with the East India business is incomplete. We know little of 
the discounts in the early part of the period, and from the 1760’s it is clear 
that the firm disliked discounting for its provincial customers. It is unfor- 
tunately impossible to give any accurate estimate of the size of the business ; 
we do know, however, that in 1712 the total assets were over £100,000, 
with loans and interest outstanding totalling £47,777, 25. 9d. and the cash 
at £59,982. 35. 4d.; by 1829 total assets had risen to £1:7 millions. A guess, 
based on the remaining accounts of annual profits, together with the 
volume of loans and investments, coupled with its growing similarity in 
asset structure to Hoare’s, would suggest that it was of comparable size 
with Hoare’s by the end of our period.’ 

A much more flexible policy, despite its location and ultimate similarity, 
is to be found in the third bank in Fleet Street. When in 1742 Francis 
Gosling entered the firm which was ultimately to bear his name, the con- 
cern was still a small one. The goldsmith size of the business had died out 
before 1720; the profit and loss accounts suggest that the firm had been 
rather less prosperous in the late 1730's than previously. However, when 
we can first make an overall survey of the business in September 1742, 
total deposits were no more than £38,754, with a further liability on notes 
issued of £660; the assets were fairly evenly distributed between invest- 
ments in securities and loans to clients amounting to approximately 
£14,000 each; the remainder consisted of some bill discounts and hard cash. 


1 R. Cantillon, Essay on Commerce, ed. H. Higgs (1931). ; 
2 F.G. Hilton Price, The Marygold by Temple Bar (1902) ; Sutherland, East India Company, p. 102. 
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The firm held just over a hundred accounts at that date, including country 
people, gentry and of course, some of the local lawyers. The connexions of 
the new bank partners with the structure and clientéle of the business are 
striking. Francis Gosling was a man of some substance, having been 
a bookseller and printer in Fleet Street. A few remaining letters from this 
part of his career suggest that he may have been in the habit of making 
payments on behalf of customers who held credits with him. In 1743, his 
original partner having died, he was joined in the bank by Sam Bennett, 
a retired East India trader. With Gosling the links of the firm with 
publishers and authors are clearly visible, Rivingtons, Longmans, Lintot, 
Tonson, Edward Gibbon and Samuel Richardson all had accounts at the 
bank. There is a slight trace of previous East India connexions in the 
person of Diamond Pitt, but Sam Bennett solicited further business from 
his East India acquaintances. A letter of 1744/5 written to the bank from 
Fort St George speaks of Mr Bennett as ‘desirous of having money matters 
recommended from his Indian acquaintances, that might engage them to 
you’. The firm received remittances home from Company servants in 
India, and carried out a wide variety of services for these distant acquain- 
tances and correspondents; the knowledge of affairs in India sent from 
correspondents on the spot must have been useful in the activities of the 
firm in East India Company politics at home. For they too became 
involved in the contest between Clive and Sulivan; Sir Francis Gosling 
became one of Clive’s financial agents, and in 1762 when Bennett retired, 
George Clive, a cousin of Lord Clive, was brought into the partnership. 
It is not surprising that the firm was to number some of the ‘nabobs’ 
among its customers—Clive, Wedderburn, Impey, Hastings among the 
great, and a large number of lesser figures. By 1790 the firm had over 
a thousand customers, which is indicative of its speed of growth; among 
them are a steadily increasing number of gentlemen and aristocrats. With 
its mercantile links the firm moved heavily into the discount business, and re- 
mained heavily in the discount market until the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. Yet this was only part ofits business; the rest consisted in the usual 
advances to its City and aristocratic customers, on the security of stock, 
or notes; mortgages became increasingly common as the firm acquired its 
aristocratic customers and became sufficiently large to tie up a portion of 
its resources in this way. Thirdly, there was the usual range of investments, 
Annuities, East India Bonds, Bank Stock, Navy Bills and Exchequer Bills. 
By 1785 the bank’s total liabilities were £476,399. 135. 8d.; of these the 
bulk were ordinary deposits; just over £20,000 were the balances of 
country bankers, while the note issue was just below £4000.1 

How similar these firms were to the remainder in the West End can only 
be discovered by more detailed research. At least this is clear; while the 
asset structure of Gosling’s differed substantially from the other two, the 
trend of landowners as customers, and loans on mortgage is apparent in 
all three. By the end of the century it is fairly certain that, alongside 
its connexions with Scottish banking, Coutts Bank resembled these and 

* Matthews and Tuke, History of Barclays Bank, pp- 79-96; Sutherland, op. cit. p. 102. 
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probably so did Drummonds. Thomas Coutts constantly sought aristo- 
cratic customers, and declared that he was averse to dealing with industry. 
_Meanwhile one of the newer foundations, Herries Bank in St James Street, 
was specializing in the issue of traveller’s cheques for the special convenience 
of wealthy gentlemen going on the Grand Tour. In this sector of bankers 
personal friendship, family links, political colour or religious persuasion 
mattered a great deal in attracting and holding customers. For example, 
Wright’s Bank in Covent Garden specialized in the Catholic gentry.’ 
Moving out of this area which, despite certain specific links with the 
East India Company or the mercantile world, was increasingly devoted 
to serving the landowning groups, we come into the very distinct world of 
the City, where bankers clustered in and around Lombard Street. Most 
of the banks in this area in the early eighteenth century were the creation 
of goldsmiths. We know that by 1714 in the partnership of Surman and 
Stone, the bulk of the older business of goldsmithery had died away, for 
the partnership agreement of that year makes no mention of it, but specifies 
that the capital of the firm was to be employed ‘at interest, or in Discompt 
of Bills, Buying Stocks or Securitys’. The partners were not to be actively 
associated with any other bank or with any other trade. In 1731 the 
surviving accounts permit increasing precision about the nature of its 
operations. The depositors and customers were largely City men, and in 
addition there were a number of country correspondents; there are no 
aristocrats easily identifiable in the early years. Instead there are well- 
known mercantile financial firms and names—Sir Matthew Decker, [ron- 
side and Co., William Braund, together with a goodly sprinkling of Anglo- 
Dutch and Anglo-Portuguese personalities, Van Neck, Van Notten, de 
Vries, Crellius, da Costa, Lopez, Suasso and the ubiquitous Samson 
Gideon. Yet in comparison with Hoare’s, or even Child’s, it was not an 
immense concern. At Christmas 1731 total deposits stood at £139,995 and 
notes were outstanding to the value of £19,476. Almost half these liabili- 
ties were covered by cash, while the income producing assets were fairly 
widely distributed; first, loans to City men and more occasionally to 
country correspondents upon the security of parcels of stock or personal 
bonds; secondly, there were the bill discounts—the main part of the 
business; then investments in a wide variety of securities, Bank Stock, 
East India and South Sea Stock, lottery tickets and departmental issues; 
lastly, loans on Respondentia bonds which increased in the 1750’s. As 
might be expected both from the clientéle and the direction of the business 
mortgages were extremely rare. By 1789 the firm had grown, fairly 
steadily but not very spectacularly, so that its deposits now totalled 
£370,210. Though there were slight modifications in the type of customer 
—some gentry are now identifiable, and there is an occasional mortgage— 
there were no major shifts in the internal structure of the business. Note 
issue was on a modest scale, usually below £10,000 issued to bearer. he 


1 See E. H. Coleridge, The Life of Thomas Goutts, Banker (1920); Sir William Forbes, Memoirs 
of a Banking House (Edinburgh, 1860) pp. 17 4 5¢q.; W. F. Crick and J. E. Wadsworth, A Hundred 
Years of Foint Stock Banking (1936), p- 287. 
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firm continued as a stable and cautious bank, mainly devoted to serving 
the City merchant by advances and discounts. It took an important part 
in making up lists of subscribers to loans during the Seven Years War, and 
its relations with the Bank of England were friendly, for it participated in 
the lucrative business of the Subscription to the Circulation. 

But the country customers of the bank should not be overlooked. Bills 
drawn on a London house or accepted in London were sent to Martin’s 
who credited the customer’s account with the sum due, when it was paid, 
unless of course it was drawn on a banker and immediately payable. In 
its turn the bank granted acceptances to the customer’s bills or notes, 
provided such acceptances did not exceed the cash balance on the account. 
If they exceeded this sum, the bank discounted sufficient bills payable to 
the customer to cover the difference. Or else the bank might discount 
bills at the request of the correspondent, and would make arrangements for 
payments he might have to make out of London. The rules of the house 
were strict; it reserved the right to limit the discounting it did for its 
correspondents, more particularly reserving the right to refuse to discount 
finance bills. It consistently refused to negotiate bills, regarding this as the 
proper function of the City merchants. In addition to conducting the 
account in this way, the bank would include the names of correspondents 
on its lists for new flotations, and performed the usual functions of pur- 
chasing securities and collecting dividends. Advice about investments 
was mingled in its letters with the latest political or East India gossip. 
Occasionally they acted as intermediaries, informing a borrower of the 
possibility of accommodation among their ‘friends’, but this does not 
seem to have been a very usual practice. Lastly, the country correspon- 
dent had access to the bank’s usual lending facilities, but it was firm in its 
refusals to lend money on mortgage. For these various services the bank 
charged no commission, but expected a fairly substantial deposit of cash 
upon the account, which it could profitably employ.? 

At present there is insufficient evidence to judge how similar this bank 
was to the other, older City bankers. That its dealings in the City itself were 
fairly typical, seems highly probable from the structure of its business. But 
of the country correspondence we cannot be so sure; in striking contrast to 
the majority of City banks it did not accept the agency to country bankers, 
though among its country correspondents there were probably many who 
either entered that business or were carrying it as a sideline. 

So far, both in the West End and in the City we have dealt with firms of 
long standing, however much, as in the case of Gosling and Bennett, new 
partners brought fresh energy and a different thrust to the business. It 
remains to sketch the origins, and, where this is at present possible, the 
business of a few of the newer eighteenth-century foundations. A small 
number of the new firms were the result of divergences in existing partner- 
ships. The bank of Surman, Dineley and Cliffe was formed by the break- 
away of a partner, possibly an ex-clerk and a customer of Martin’s in 


am) abs Martin, The Grasshopper in Lombard Street (1892); L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at 
the Accession of George IIT (1929), pp. 69, 241. 
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1749; in 1756 an internal disagreement caused William Backwell to secede 
from the partnership of Child and Backwell to form a separate firm; in 
1770 the bank of Boldero, Carter and Co. seems to have split into two 
separate partnerships. There are several banks in which the senior partner 
was previously in another firm, though the reasons for his leaving it are 
unknown. Such were Vere, Glyn and Hallifax (1753); Wickenden, Mof- 
fatt, Kensington and Boler (1775); Raymond, Harley, Lloyd and Cameron 
(1778); and Dorsett and Mackworth (1785). Secondly, there are the 
London banks founded by existing country banks, who moved into London 
in order to manage their own agency there, Smith, Payne, Smith; Han- 
bury, Taylor, Lloyd and Bowman and Jones Loyd. Still keeping within 
the range of bankers, there are ample cases of bankers moving from one 
partnership, or a failed partnership, into another; so James from Messrs 
Roffey, Neale, James and Fordyce entered the new firm of Mason, Currie, 
James and Yallowley (1773) or J. H. Tritton, a junior partner in Brown, 
Collinson and Tritton, which failed in 1782, joined Barclay, Bevan and 
Company. Or again the translations or promotions of clerks to partner- 
ships was common. Outside the range of existing bankers and their clerks 
a few minor categories are visible; an army agent might make the transi- 
tion to banking, or a landed gentleman, Sir William Pulteney, might 
become a bank partner. But apart from the existing bankers, many of 
whom were either engaged actively in trade, like Sir George Colebroke, 
all other sources fade into relative insignificance compared with the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing origins of the bulk of the new partners and 
firms. Often it implied merely specializing a little further in banking 
services previously performed. Brewers and distillers, Roffey, Currie, 
Lefevre; the son of a linen-draper, Barclay; the son of a great merchant 
and remitter, Thornton; a glass manufacturer, Rogers; together with 
a number difficult to classify, being engaged in trade and finance, Herries, 
Hanbury, Magens, Amyand. They were almost invariably men of con- 
siderable substance, for a bank partnership needed considerable capital, 
estimated at £20,000 by a contemporary writer." 

The personal history of Henry Thornton is well documented; the firm 
he joined was founded in 1774 under the style of Marlar, Lascelles, Pell 
and Down. In its early years it must have been a fairly small concern for 
its profits were between £1,500 and £2,000 a year. In 1784 the firm was 
joined by Henry Thornton and became known as Down, Thornton and 
Free. Thornton wrote of his own background: ‘We are all City people and 
connected with merchants and nothing but merchants on every side.’ The 
young Henry was apprenticed from 1778 to 1780 to a near relation, 
Godfrey Thornton, and was employed in his firm ‘chiefly in carrying out 
bills to be accepted and taking the weight of hemp, flax, etc. at the Custom 
House, or in mere copying in the Counting House’. Thereafter he entered 


1 These remarks are mainly based on Hilton Price, of. cit. and on London Directories covering 
the period. The movement of mercantile men towards financial interests after 1740 is remarked 
on in L. B. Namier, ‘Brice Fisher, a Mid-Eighteenth Century Merchant’, Eng. Hist. Rev. Xuu, 
516 and L. S. Sutherland, An Eighteenth Century Merchant (1933), PP. 15-16. 
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the private counting house of his father John Thornton, who carried this 
business on separately from his partnership in the firm of Thornton, 
Cornwall and Co.; here he observed his father’s operations, speculating in 
wheat and tobacco—unsuccessfully, or making a handsome profit in which 
Henry shared, in contracting for loans during the American War. So 
when he became a banker, Thornton knew the working of trade in 
commodities, understood the business of bills of exchange, had operated in 
the market for government paper, and was accustomed to the large corre- 
spondence system of merchants. It is not surprising to discover his bank 
dealing in acceptances, in government paper, or ‘having the wisdom to 
become connected with the rising country bankers of the time’." 

Next the case of a manufacturer acquiring an interest in banking as 
a sideline. In 1773 the partnership of Mason, Currie, James and Yallowley 
was founded. Of John Mason the senior partner little is known; according 
to Hilton Price, Charles James was a partner in the firm of Neale, Roffey, 
James and Fordyce which had failed in the crisis of 1772; Jacob Yallowley 
was a clerk in this firm; William Currie was a distiller. It is noteworthy 
at least that Neale and Roffey, James’s former partners were brewers. By 
June 1774, the first surviving balance sheet enables one to see the new firm 
at work. The number of customers was small, just under a hundred, but 
total deposits were just over £87,000. Presumably some of the Bank’s 
clientéle were former customers in James’s previous bank. Of those who 
lived in London and can be identified, the major depositors and borrowers 
were traders and manufacturers; the largest groups are merchants, linen- 
drapers, and wool-drapers, followed by smaller but still visible categories, 
the distillers and brewers, Manchester warehousemen, Blackwell Hall 
Factors, together with other ancillaries of the textile and food industries, 
silk brokers, hatters, packers, tea dealers, meal and hop factors. The links 
of the partnership with the particular groups from which a partner emerged 
and still served, are clear. William Currie the distiller “was wont to speak 
rather contemptuously of it (the bank) saying that one good back of spirits 
was worth more than a year’s profit in Cornhill’. But the distilling was 
important to the bank: ‘The large purchases of barley which he had to 
make in the course of trade as a distiller gave him a good deal of influence 
in the corn market, and when (his descendant B. W. Currie) first came to 
Cornhill in 1816 we still had the accounts of many Mark Lane cornfactors 
on our books.’? The firm tapped the spare cash of substantial tradesmen 
and merchants, including some in the provinces, and provided working 
capital for the same group by the discounting of bills. For in its early years 
the bank was almost entirely concerned with discounting, which made up 
the vast bulk of its assets. There are few investments in securities, and no 
loans on mortgage, but by the 1780’s the bank was making advances, not 
only to London merchants, but also to a major London consumption 
industry—brewing and distilling. With the existing connexions of an 


- Henry Thornton, An Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of Great Britain, edited 
with an Introduction by F. A. von Hayek, p. 24. 
* B. W. Currie, Recollections (privately printed). 
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ex-banker, and with the wide correspondence carried on by a man like 
Currie in his distilling business, the firm possessed the necessary expertise 
both to enter the discounting business and to begin accepting the London 
agency to a few country banks. 

Or thirdly, there is the firm of Vere, Glyn and Hallifax, which came into 
being in 1753. Joseph Vere had been a banker in partnership with Charles 
Asgill; Richard Glyn was a drysalter; Thomas Hallifax was an ex-clerk 
in Martin’s bank; the bank therefore again combined the banking links 
and experience of two of its partners with the mercantile connexions of 
another. According to its historian, the firm’s business was largely with 
mercantile men; it discounted bills, entered into connexions with Scottish 
bankers in the late 1760’s, and lent money to an industrialist, Francis 
Garbett, on the security of Carron stock. In addition to its City connexions, 
it too attracted to itself in the later decades of the eighteenth century an 
increasing number of country bankers to whom it acted as agent. 

After 1750 there was a rapid increase in the number of country banking 
firms, which often were again only specializing still further in the business 
of discounting bills or making remittances, in which they had long since been 
engaged. These country firms employed a London agent, usually a banking 
house, to honour their bills drawn on London, to cash their notes payable 
in London, and either to make investments in securities for them or to send 
cash into the country. The London banker held a deposit of cash from the 
country agent which could be profitably employed, or else charged a com- 
mission for these services. Considering the similarity of their origins, in 
trade and manufacturing, with many of their country counterparts, it is 
noteworthy that it was the newer London bankers, with existing mercan- 
tile connexions and correspondences, who tended to specialize in the 
business of the London agency to the country firms. Though many of the 
old established houses in the West End had country correspondents for 
whom they did business, yet this group did not respond to the opportunities 
offered by the agency business. While there may have been a certain 
amount of sorting out in the interim, by 1797 (the first year for which 
a reliable list has been found and analysed) the London reaction was quite 
clear. At that date seventeen London banks, just short of a quarter of the 
total, did not appear as London agent to a single country banker. The vast 
majority of West End bankers are to be found in this group; Anderson, 
Chambers, Denne, Devaynes, Drummond, Edwards, Hoare, Hodsoll, 
Marsh, and Wright held no agencies. Most of the few remaining firms in 
this area held only a handful; Childs had one agency, Goslings had four. 
None were or became agents for a large number of firms. Among the 
abstainers from this business were also a few of the older City firms, 
Martins and their offshoot, Walpole, Clarke and Sisson. The vast bulk of 
the City bankers entered the agency business; forty-four London banks, 
both in the City and the West End held between one and ten agencies. 
But equally as significant are the giants of the country agency business, 
each holding above ten agencies, Down, Esdaile, Robarts, Forster, Master- 

1 R. Fulford, Glyn’s 1753-1953 (1953): 
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man, Sanderson and Barclays. Of these all but one were firms created 
either during the banking boom of 1769-73, or afterwards. The exception 
is Barclays. Here doubtless their ties of religion and of consanguinity with 
the Quakers in the provinces who became bankers goes far to explain 
their prominence. It is clear that the rise of country banking created 
a marked change in the structure of London banking; though at present 
it cannot be proved in detail, it may be suggested that the increasing weight 
of inland correspondence and with it, the tendency to act as London agent 
to a country firm, may have led, in part, to the creation of this fresh sector 
of the London banking world in the decade after 1770. The business was 
new and risky; it needed commercial knowledge; and the willingness to 
take risks and the expertise needed was more likely to be found among the 
newer bankers. The following letter, written by Childs’ Bank to an 
applicant country banker at Durham on May 4th 1784 sums up the history 
and attitude of an old established firm. 


The only Country banking house we keep cash for is that of Messrs Baker and 
Hedley of Newcastle. Their business is conducted much to our satisfaction. 
Many applications have been made from others, but the plan of their business 
was in general so contrary to the line observed in ours, we could not comply with 
it. The chief objections to a connection of this kind were that we did not permit 
any notes of hand to be addressed to us, that we discount no bills, and that the 
cash on the face of the account (exclusive of bills in our hands not due) should at 
all times be adequate to the amount of our payments and accepted Drafts. 
Another objection was the extensive circulation of small drafts and bills which 
Country Banks must fall into. Without a very large credit of cash in town 
occasional demands for drafts might create a difficulty from only to the extent 
of that ballance. The established usage of our house would not admit of the 
accomodation required and on a due consideration we thot it right to decline 
connections where no advantage could be expected to either party. These 
difficulties always offered to a connection of this sort and I am afraid they would 
arise in that you mentioned. 


This policy was maintained, with the obvious consequence that Childs, 
in common with most of their West End confréres, remained outside the 
agency business. 

The rising volume of inter-bank payments, which was in part due to the 
increasing country business, led to the establishment, in 1773, of the 
London Clearing House. This formalized and facilitated the exchanging 
of notes between banks and economized the cash necessary to transact the 
business. Only the City bankers took part in its operations and establish- 
ment. A list of thirty-one clearing bankers in 1777 includes none of the 
West End bankers (who had developed their own method of exchanging 
bills and notes by direct exchanges by peripatetic clerks) but included 
most, thirty-one out of thirty-six, of the City bankers, whose transfers were 
more important to them, and who needed to formalize the previously 
haphazard private exchanges by clerks. And as the habit spread of 
London bankers opening accounts with the Bank of England, and of 
rediscounting with it, it was again the City bankers rather than those in 
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the West End who held such accounts. The particular configuration of the 
nineteenth-century London money market, with the Bank of England as 
the banker’s bank, and the ultimate settling of inter-bank debts by trans- 
fers at the Bank of England was foreshadowed in these developments.! 


Ill 


This paper has been confined to the period prior to 1785 partly to emphasize 
that London banking in the eighteenth century is liable to be misunderstood 
if it is approached primarily from the angle of industrial finance; the 
1780's are merely a convenient watershed, for during this decade the 
industrial changes were rapidly getting under way. The London money 
market had been nurtured upon government finance and the needs of 
commerce and the landowners. With certain difficulties, a certain restriction 
of facilities for private borrowers, the government had been able to borrow 
the increasingly large amounts necessary in war-time. Most of the London 
firms so far studied participated in the market for government securities; 
most switched their resources into them in the later years of each war, from 
1745 to 1748, from 1759 to 1763 and from 1778 to 1783, and restricted 
credit to their private customers. They were a vital link in the chain of 
government borrowing, making up subscription lists to bid for loans or to 
appear as ‘boarders’ on the lists of the loan contractors; when the loans 
had been floated, they helped to create a wider market for investment in 
government securities by making purchases for their customers, and con- 
ducting the tedious routine of dividend collection. They were of course, 
not alone in these functions, but their partial role in providing credit for 
the government in war-time, and that with fairly considerable success, 
needs no emphasis. Next to the government it is apparent from the 
increasing specialization of West End firms in aristocratic customers that 
from the late seventeenth century onwards the landowning groups were 
adequately, perhaps generously, provided for, in peace-time. Further 
research from the landowners’ angle alone can determine with any preci- 
sion why they borrowed. The best opinion at present available suggests 
that some of their borrowings were for consumption purposes, to cover 
debts incurred at gaming and high living; they also borrowed to build 
and to make the necessary arrangements for marriage settlements. But 
whatever its weight in their total borrowings and therefore in the objects 
financed partly by bank loans, the landowners also borrowed to finance 
enclosures, and to finance the building of better roads and cutting new 
canals.2. Such improvements in agricultural efficiency and in transporta- 
tion were vital to the progress of industrialization, and it is therefore of 
prime significance that throughout the eighteenth century, save in years 


1 H. T. Easton, The History of a Banking House (1903), pp. 110-12; J. H. Clapham, Econ. Hist. 
Rev. x1, 83. The uneven distribution of country agencies and the existence of a sector of London 
Bankers less susceptible to the full weight of an internal drain may throw additional light on the 
weaknesses of the banking structure in years of crisis. It is noteworthy that several of the firms 
specializing in the agency business failed; Down in 1825, while in 1837 Esdailes suspended 
payment. 

2 H. J. Habakkuk, ‘Economic Functions of English Landowners in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, V1, 92-101. 
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of very heavy government borrowing, a first-class market existed in London 
for borrowing on real securities at rates which were only slightly above the 
yield on long dated government securities. In this market the West End 
London banker played an important role, either as leader or as inter- 
mediary. The suggestion that such borrowings for investment purposes 
were perhaps only a fraction of total borrowings, though a highly significant 
one, may throw some light on the relative ease with which these banks 
could cut off their lending in war-time in this direction, either substan- 
tially reducing its volume by their action, or driving the landowner to non- 
institutional sources of loans. As some of this lending for consumption 
purposes in peace-time may have sustained effective demand, so its lessening 
in war-time may provide one clue to the relatively slight degree of inflation 
occurring during the wars of the eighteenth century.* 

How efficiently the London bankers assisted trade and industry it is 
even more difficult to judge with any confidence. It is probable that 
throughout the eighteenth century a substantial volume of lending and 
discounting was carried on between merchants, traders and industrialists 
without the interposition of a banker. The London bankers so far examined, 
particularly Gosling’s and Currie’s, contributed mainly to the provision of 
working capital for commerce and industry by discount, and in the case of 
Currie’s by advances, though the instances of the provision of long-term 
help to important pioneer ventures, such as the assistance given by Glyn 
Mills to Francis Garbett in 1772-3, or Child’s loan’s for the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s canal building, are not negligible. Yet because of the partial 
role of the banks as discounters, their discount rates should be treated with 
caution. These discount rates appear to have been particularly inflexible; 
5 per cent was normal for inland bills. The Bank of England, whose 
discounts expanded rapidly after the turn of the half century, charged 
5 per cent on inland bills from 1742 to 1823. The foreign bill, a more 
reliable instrument, was discounted by the Bank at 4 per cent from 1722 
to 1742 and from 1746 to 1773; thereafter the rate stood at 5 per cent until 
1823. Ifthe poor organization of the bill market and deficient commercial 
intelligence partially explain the high rate on the inland bill, then such 
deficiencies persisted over a very long period. This argument is less easily 
applicable to the foreign bill. After 1773 there is more than a suggestion 
that the rapid extension of internal and foreign trade strained the resources 
of the banking structure to the utmost. It is equally clear that fluctuations 
in bank lending are vital in this period rather than variations in discount 
rates. It may therefore be that the private banking structure was less 
successful in bearing the weight of rapid economic expansion in wars and 
post-war depressions, and that these imperfections persisted and were so 
apparent to its early nineteenth-century critics. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge 


a Available statistics of bills for turnpike trusts, enclosures and canal building show a marked 
dip in the later years of the American War of Independence, which tends to confirm a 


connexion between ease of borrowing and. investment in agriculture and transportation at this 
period. 


AN INDEX OF BUILDING COSTS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 1845-1938 


By K. MAIWALD 


1. THE NEED OF A NEW INDEX FOR LONG-TERM ANALYSIS 


HIS paper is a by-product of work on domestic capital formation in 
the United Kingdom, for the analysis of which the construction of 
a new index of building costs in the period before the First World 
War and the early years of the inter-war decades was found essential. ‘The 
decision to construct a new index was made only after considerable 
hesitation. Research, like any other work, can only profit from the 
standardization of its tools. But the state of our tools for research in this 
field is really not satisfactory. 
The following is a list of indices available for measuring changes in 
building costs: 
(1) Index of prices of building materials published by the Board of 
Trade, but only since 1930. 
(2) Index of building costs published by The Economist since 1924. 
(3) Jones’s index of selling price of new buildings, covering 1845-1922.! 
A combination of The Economist index with Jones’s index of selling price 
of new buildings might have been the most straightforward solution of the 
problem of measuring these changes over the long period. But repeated 
examination has revealed that Jones’s index for the pre-war period is far 
from satisfactory for a major investigation into the growth of assets in the 
pre-war period. The present findings are here summarized to explain the 
need for a new index. 


(i) The insensitivity of Fones’s index 

An inspection of Jones’s index drawn on Graph 1 (p. 188) against the 
curve of unemployment in the building trades justifies some of our hesita- 
tion in using it. The apparent insensitivity of this index has undoubtedly 
caused embarrassment to all its users. Cairncross complains about its 
insensitivity, but had no alternative available.” Out of the fourteen major 
turning-points in the curve of unemployment in the building trades 
between 1860 and 1915, there can be found only three or four turning- 
points in the curve of Jones’s corrected index of building costs which 
correspond to it. Moreover, the number of agreements between the move- 
ments of the two curves seem to be about the same as the number of 
disagreements; thus Jones’s index continued to increase for two years 
after 1865, though the curve for employment went down. Similarly after 
1875 it continues to go up whereas the unemployment curve is nearing one 
of its highest levels. 

1G. T. Jones, Increasing Return, Part u. The London Building Industry (Cambridge, 1933). 

2 A. K. Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment 1870-1913 (Cambridge), 1953. Pp. 151. 
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Attempts to find some explanation for these discrepancies suggest that 
(a) more sensitive information on prices can be collected, and that (b) the 


method of construction itself bears some responsibility for the insensitive- 
ness and erratic behaviour of the index. 


‘Unemployment (%) 
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Graph 1. Jones’s index of building cost, new index and unemployment 


This criticism must not be misconstrued as a reason for denying any 
value to Jones’s work. The results of his investigation have great value.Our 
construction itself draws heavily on the information he collected and uses 
his analysis more fully than can be indicated by the most detailed and 
careful acknowledgements. Without this pioneering work the task of con- 
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structing an index of building costs covering the long period from 1845 
would have been substantially more difficult. 

Even the present index which has the advantage of Jones’s pioneering 
work has had to make use of many elements which are still not fully 
satisfactory. The detailed description of our construction is intended to 
leave ample room for desirable improvements. The collection of price data 
after so many years have elapsed cannot be completed by one or two 
attempts by individual research workers. Sometimes the best contributions 
to the collection of relevant information can be made by people who meet 
it incidentally, in the course of other inquiries and an appeal is addressed to 
any such persons for help in collecting further information on these price 
changes, which may soon enable the present index to be superseded by an 
improved one. 


(ii) Jones’s correction for trend and the actual technological changes 


Jones’s method of construction introduced into the index not only its low 
sensitivity, but also a trend which raises the level of the index in the 
earlier part of the period. His ‘uncorrected’ index was more responsive to 
changes in building activity than the final ‘corrected’ index. A comparison 
of the two shows that the correction has had two effects. The first is to raise 
the index in its earlier years and the second is to reduce the amplitude of its 
fluctuations. Whereas this insensitivity is an immediately apparent defect 
of the corrected index, the difference in level between the earlier and 
later parts of the period which it introduces needs to be examined further. 

Jones’s investigation of changes in the efficiency of the British building 
industry is the most valuable part of his work. From this we know that the 
total net increase in efficiency of this industry during the sixty years 
1850-1910 can be put at something between 17 and 18 per cent. The bulk 
of this net increase is, according to his findings, attributable to the wood- 
working trades, responsible for a reduction of real costs by jel pericents 
the contributions of all other trades were of negligible importance and 
were neutralized by simultaneous ‘diseconomies associated perhaps with 
growing discontent among the workmen leading to increased cost of 
supervision. . .”." 

Jones’s correction for changes in efficiency can be stated as follows. In 
1845 the uncorrected index (103) is raised on this account by 21 (to 124), 
that is, by 17 per cent of its corrected level, and similarly in the following 
years. In other words, the correction for labour efficiency has been applied 
to the total of building costs, not to labour costs alone. This procedure 
involves an imputation of a much larger change in the efficiency of labour 
in the building trades than is warranted by the information just given. 

The size of the appropriate correction can be reached as follows. Tt must 
first be emphasized that the changes already mentioned in the efficiency of 
the building trades can only have been changes in efficiency of the labour 
factor, that is, that there could be no significant savings in the materials 
used without impairing the value of the assumed standard unit of buildings. 


1 Increasing Return, p. 97- 
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That this is the right interpretation of Jones’s findings follows from his 
statement that the overall increase of efficiency has been practically limited 
to the contribution of the woodworking trades. The economy of labour in 
these trades Jones estimated to have resulted in a fall from 162 in 1850 to 
105 in rg10.! Their share in the total production of the building trades in 
1910 Jones puts at 30 per cent. The combination of these data gives the 
17-1 per cent reduction of the total of unit /abour costs. 

This has necessitated our conclusion that the total correction for techno- 
logical change should not have been applied to the total index of uncor- 
rected building costs. The way the correction has been made implies 
a substantially higher level of working hours needed for building the same 
standard unit at the beginning of the period covered on account of the 
lower efficiency of labour. 

For example, in 1845, the mentioned correction by 21 points is to be 
taken as representing the cost of the extra working hours needed in this 
year above the working hours needed for the same unit of building in rgro. 
The hourly wage rates were in 1845 only 53:2 per cent of the average wage 
rates in 1910. If the weight of wages in the total building costs of 1910 is 
taken as about equal to the weight of the cost of materials, the added 
21 points of the above-mentioned correction would stand besides 26-6 
points entering the total building costs for 1845 as a contribution of the 
labour factor. The number of additional working hours actually imputed 
by Jones’s correction would therefore not be far from some 80 per cent of 
the working hours needed for the same unit in 1910, instead of the 
17 per cent established by him as the overall effect of technology on 
labour in the building industry. 

Or expressing it in positive terms: a correction for technological changes 
corresponding to the stated 17 per cent increase in labour efficiency should 
not have exceeded 4:5 points of the total index of building cost (1910 = 100), 
i.e. 17 per cent of 26-6 points contributed to the total building costs of 1845 
by its labour component alone. The relative importance of such a correc- 
tion for the total index of building costs in the earliest years will be more 
apparent later, after the construction of the new index has given us 
a fuller basis for comparison. 


I]. ‘THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW INDEX 
(1) The need to concentrate on the main trends mitigates the paucity of data 


In the construction of an index covering nearly a hundred years the 
paucity of price data inevitably obviates problems of selection. 

Some consolation may be found, however, in the general nature of a long 
term inquiry. Such an inquiry necessarily implies a certain concentration 
on the long-term trend, even at the expense of precision in the measure- 
ment of short-term fluctuations. Therefore a selective attitude in con- 
structing the long-term index would have been necessary, even had there 
been more information available than there was in practice. The perfection 


1 Increasing Return, p. 97. 
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of individual series of the prices of particular commodities would have had 
to be subordinated to the more general task of measuring long-term 
changes in the price level as a whole. As in every task of measurement, the 
fundamental question for what purpose the measurement is ultimately 
intended must be asked before deciding what is relevant for the measure- 
ment or how it is to be done. 

If certain detailed characteristics of the available data behave differently 
at certain points of time, the only feasible way in which measurement can 
be made is to return to the more general characteristics, common to all 
the data; thus, if the intended purpose is to be attained at all, it must be 
attained on a higher level of abstraction. 


(11) The omission of changes in technology 


The first sacrifice which has to be made to simplification in a long-term con- 
struction of this kind is to omit any adjustment on account of technological 
changes in the building industry itself. Technological change does, however, 
affect the index in so far as it is reflected in prices of building materials. 
And that undoubtedly covers the major technological influence on the cost 
of the products of the building industry in the widest sense of the term. 

Jones’s investigation has shown that the activities carried on in the 
building industry were affected by the general trend of technological 
development only in one trade, woodworking, to a significant degree. A 
full adjustment for the change of efficiency of work on the standard unit of 
building, established by Jones, would raise the index of building costs for 
1845 by some 4:4 per cent in terms of 1910 costs. If one substitutes the 
equal weights for labour costs and materials appropriate also to the inter- 
war years and adopts the units of the 1930 base later used in our construction 
the effect would be to raise the index in 1845 by 2°1 points, i.e. from 51-7 to 
53°8. Moreover, the timing of this particular case of technological change 
has to be taken into consideration; its main impact is believed to have 
occurred in about the middle of the second half of last century. Therefore 
any adjustments necessary on this account would have to be made mainly 
in the earlier decades of the index, when the relatively lower wage rates 
kept labour costs to about one-third or less of the total costs. The later 
years seem to have required no adjustment on this account. 

Thus though we have accepted the findings of Jones’s empirical investi- 
gation on technological changes we have not followed him in his conclusions 
as to their implications for the construction of an index of building costs. 


(iii) The two variants of the index 


Though the simplification ensuing from the generalizing tendency of 
long-term measurements wipes out many of the specific characteristics of 
the various types of building work done, there are some components in the 
cost of building materials which can be separated and related to one of the 
two major groups of the building activity in the wider sense: buildings and 
other constructional work. Therefore, the index has been constructed in 


two variants. 
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A. Index of Building Costs for the first group of building activity, charac- 
terized by the products with some sort of roofing (Table 1). 


Table 1. Index of building costs, 1845-1938 


(1930 = 100) 

Year Wages Materials Total Year Wages Materials Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
1845 24°7 78-6 51-7 1892 41°6 56-2 48-9 
1846 24:7 83:0 53°9 1893 42°2 54:0 48-1 
1847 24°7 80-2 52°5 1894  42°4 52°7 47°5 
1848 250 75°4 50°2 1895 = 42°5 51-3 46°9 
1849 25°2 708 48-0 1896 43°0 52°1 47°5 
1850 252 69°1 47°2 1897 = 43°7 53°9 48-8 
1851 25:2 68-0 46-6 1898 45°0 57°1 5I°l 
1852-252 69°4 47°3 1899 45°9 615 53°7 
1853 25:2 80°5 52°9 1900 46-4 67-2 56-8 
1854 26°1 82-6 54°3 TQOI 46-6 65-0 55'8 
1855 261 81-3 53°7 1902 46-6 58-9 52°7 
1856 26-1 75'3 50°7 1903 46°5 55°9 51-2 
1857 26-1 gfe 51°6 1904 46°5 53°9 50°2 
1858 = 26-1 745 50°3 1905 = 465 53°3 49°9 
1859 26-9 72:8 49°8 1906 46°5 56-0 51-2 
1860 27°4 72:6 50:0 1907 46°5 59'5 53°70 
1861 27°4 70:6 49°0 1908 46-6 55°6 Biel 
1862 27°4 69:9 48-6 1909 46°5 54°6 50°6 
1863 28:2 71:2 49°7 IQIO 46°5 57°5 52-0 
1864 28-2 72:8 50°5 1QII 46-6 61-1 53°9 
1865 28-4 71-1 49:7 IgI2 47°2 65:1 56-2 
1866 29°8 733 51-6 1913 48-6 66-9 57:8 
1867 30°8 70:9 50:8 1914 49°9 67-1 58°5 
1868 32-0 68-3 50-1 IQI5 51°7 89-0 70°4 
1869 336 68-0 50°8 1916 55°5 108:8 82:2 
1870 33°9 69°3 51°6 1917 66:3 1229 946 
1871 339 71-0 52°4. 1918 = 89°7 145°2 1175 
1872 33°9 80-9 57°4 IgiIg-s- 1128 17Q°1 146-0 
1873 35°5 90-4. 63:0 1920 =: 1468 196:8 171°8 
1874 B72 — 84-9 61-0 192t =—-127°6 153°3 140°5 
1875 37°4 76:8 57°1 1922 =: 1034 123°7 113°6 
1876 38° 1 73°2 55°7 1923 98°38 I14°9 106°9 
1877 38-1 Tek 54°8 1924 104°3 117-4 T10°9 
1878 38°1 66-2 52°2 1925 104°7 L174 TLEd 
1879 381 63:2 50°7 1926 =: 1052 T10°4 107°8 
1880 39°7 67°7 53°7 1927 105'4 106:3 105'9 
1881 39°8 64-3 52:0 1928 1028 100-6 101-7 
ate 39°7 65°5 52°6 1929 =: 1026 101°8 102-2 
ee 39°5 63:2 51-4 1930 100'0 100:0 100-0 
. 4 3975 59°4 49°4 1931 97°7 94°7 96-2 
1885  39°4 58-7 49°1 1932 95:0 88:7 g18 
ee BY) 566 48-0 1933 Q2°4. 87°5 90-0 
rene 39°5 55°90 47°3 1934. 92°5 87:8 go:2 
se 39°5 55°4 47°4 1935 950 89°9 g2°0 
1889 —_39°6 58-2 48°9 1936 97 6 

1890 40°4 60-7 50°6 : 9 93°3 95 
ne a: in 937 100°2 100°6 100°4 
4 58-0 49°5 1938 103°3 101°3 102°3 
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B. Index of Costs of Other Construction (Table 2). 


Table 2. Index of cost of other construction, 1845-1938 


(1930= 100) 

Year Wages Materials Total Year Wages Materials Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
1845 9 24°7 75°5 50°1 1892 416 54°5 48-0 
1846 24°7 82-5 53°6 1893 42°2 51-6 46:9 
1847 24°7 80-5 52°6 1894 42°4 50:9 46-6 
1848 25°0 76-3 50-6 1895 4.2°5 49'8 46:1 
1849 25'2 68-1 46-7 1896 43°0 513 47°1 
1850 25°2 62:8 44°0 1897 43°7 523 48-0 
1851-252 61-2 43°2 1898 45:0 55°7 50°4 
1852-252 63°9 44°6 1899 45'9 60:8 53°3 
1853 25°2 (ESI 50°5 1900 46°4 69-0 Sia 
1854 26-1 73°9 50-0 1gOI 46-6 61-0 53°38 
1855 26-1 70°8 48-4 1902 46-6 54°83 50°7 
1856 26-1 68-1 471 1903 46°5 55:0 50°38 
1857 26-1 68-4 47°2 1904 46°5 556 51-0 
1858 = 261 64:8 45°4 1905 46°5 51°9 49°2 
1859 269 64-2 45°5 1906465 53'0 49°7 
1860 27°4 64:9 46-1 1907 46°5 55°7 Biel 
1861 27°4 63-4 45°4 1908 46:5 550 50°8 
1862 27°4 62-0 44°7 1909 46°5 538 50°2 
1863 28-2 63°5 45°38 IgIO 46°5 54°8 50°7 
1864 28-2 66-7 47°4 IQII 46:6 55°8 51-2 
1865 284 65°3 46-9 1912 47°2 59°7 53°5 
1866 29°8 66-4 48-1 1913 48-6 66-9 57°8 
1867 30°8 63-0 46-9 1914 49°9 67-0 58°5 
1868 32-0 61-8 46:9 IQI5 517 8o-1 65°9 
1869 33°6 62:2 47°9 1916 55°5 105'3 80-4 
1870 33°9 63°8 48-8 1Q17 66-3 120°8 93°6 
1871 339 6571 49°5 1918 89°7 132°5 III‘l 
1872 33°9 76-6 552 1919 112°8 160-4. 136-6 
1873 35°5 88-8 62:2 1920 )=- 1468 186-4 166:6 
1874 37°2 82°5 59°8 1921 127°6 1642 145°9 
1875 37°4 7O°4 53°9 1922 =6103"4 124-0 113°7 
1876 38-1 66-9 52°5 1923 98-8 113°4 106°1 
1877 38-1 65°4 51:8 1924 1043 110°8 107°6 
1878 38-1 61-6 49° 1925  104°7 109'1 106-9 
1879 38-1 57°4 47°8 1926 =: 1052 1053 105°3 
1880 39°7 62°5 5Iel 1927  105'4 104°5 105'0 
1881 398 58-5 49°1 1928 =: 1028 103°5 1032 
1882 39°7 60-6 50°! 1929 +=: 1026 1OI'5 102'1 
1883 39°5 58-6 49°1 1930 = 1000 100'0 1000 
1884 39°5 55°6 47°5 1931 = 97°7 100°2 99°0 
1885  39°4 54°2 46:8 1932 95'0 93°3 94°2 
1886 —-39°5 514 45°4 1933  92"4 92°8 92°6 
1887 39°5 50°6 4571 1934 = 92°5 92"4 92°5 
1888 39°5 50°9 45°2 1935 95°90 g2°0 93°5 
1889  — 39°6 56-0 478 1936 = 97°9 95'3 96-6 
1890 40°4 60:0 50-2 1937  100°2 104°9 102°6 


1891 410 55°7 48-4 1938 1033 113°3 108-3 
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Index A differs from Index B in that it includes materials used in roofing, 
installations and painting (the last four series in the further description), 
whereas the latter uses only ‘basic materials’. 

Inspection of Tables 1 and 2 reveals the close sympathy in the move- 
ments of the two variants. A considerable sympathy could be expected 
owing to their common components but the degree of sympathy actually 
shown seems to be even greater than that. There is apparently a consider- 
able sympathy also between the series of common materials and materials 
used only for buildings in the sense mentioned. Thus the differences 
between the indices of materials in the two variants as a rule do not 
exceed 10 per cent. As the labour component in both indices has the same 
weight the total indices of costs differ only within the range of 5 per cent. 
The special feature of the Index of Cost of Other Construction is its lower 
level in the earliest decades, which may be here briefly attributed to the 
use of commodities whose production was influenced to a greater extent 
by technological developments. 


(a) Costs of labour (iv) The weights 


Both variants give the same weight to the cost of labour in the base year 
1930, 1.e. 50 per cent. 

The decision to give equal weight to labour costs and to the costs of 
materials is based on information in the Censuses of Production.! In all 
four Censuses the cost of materials used kept fairly close to one-half of the 
gross output of the building and contracting trade: 


1907* 1924 1930 1935T 
(£m.) (£m.) (£m.) (£m.) 
Gross output of building 88-0 162-7 194°3 215°9 
and contracting trade 
Cost of materials 38-6 82:1 100°3 I15'9 
Paid for work given out eat 


* Third Census of Production, Part V, p. 274 
{ Fifth Census of Production, Part IV, Sect. 1, p. 1. 


The small excesses of the combined share of cost of materials (including 
payments for work given out) in the inter-war years would sink into even 
greater insignificance if a full account of all subcontract work could have 
been consistently made. The inclusion of figures of small firms would 
probably increase rather than diminish the share of labour. On the other 
hand, the labour component could not be given a higher weight in the 
construction of the index, since profits should be given an indirect repre- 
sentation by changes in the cost of materials, which have a closer 
relationship with the prevailing market conditions in the year than can be 


1 Tables with indices for each group of the materials will be published in the above-mentioned 
work on Domestic Capital Formation in the United Kingdom. Meanwhile, it is available in 


a mimeographed form in the Department of Applied Economics. Graph 3 on p. 196 compares 
the individual series of materials. 
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expected from changes in the wages bill. Therefore the best balanced solution 
seemed to be to give equal weight to labour and to materials. ‘The same 
distribution of weights between materials and labour costs has been used 
in the index of building costs published by The Economist since 1924. 

This weighting of labour costs is of greatest consequence for the level of 
the total index, particularly in the earlier decades when there is a marked 
discrepancy between the index for the aggregate of materials and the 
index of wage rates (see Tables 1 and 2). 


Total costs index (i) 


Wages index (ii) 


Materials index (iii) 
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Graph 2. Index of building costs (1930= 100) 


(b) Cost of materials 

Forreasons already discussed, an elaborate differentiation in weights of the 
various price series in the aggregate of cost of materials is more difficult in 
a construction covering about a hundred years than in the measurement of 
short-term changes. A straight average of the selected series seemed the 
most appropriate method in the circumstances. An indirect weighting 
involved in the selection of price series merits brief comment. 
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; The first variant, Index of Building Cost, includes all ten commodities in 
its aggregate index of cost of materials.1 The second variant, Index of Cost 
of Other Construction, includes only the six materials. In each of these 
two variants the aggregate index is the unweighted average of the selected 
series. 

An examination of the price series used provokes speculations about the 
probable factors working behind each of the components and about their 
actual relevance for the measurement of changes in the building costs. ‘The 
following remarks only cover some of the more outstanding features. Their 
purpose is to give the most general explanation for the selection of the 
price series, or to draw attention to elements worthy of more thorough- 
going investigation. 

The most interesting aspect seemed to be the difference in the structure 
of markets for the various materials. The ten components can be divided 
in two groups exposed to different geographical factors at work on their 
developments. 

The series of stone, bricks, tiles and cement are subject to more local 
conditions. Of these, the first three show a marked stability; they are less 
sensitive to short-term fluctuations and have also about the same moderate 
trend. Cement prices reveal quite different features. They fluctuate more 
sharply, as they are less subject to local conditions than the others, but 
they differ mainly through their decisive downward trend which seems to 
indicate major technological improvements. These four indices may be 
taken as representing the domestic factors of price development, closely 
bound up with the specific market conditions for building materials in the 
country. One of the series embodies in an intensive way the impact of 
technological development though this is in part disturbed by its relation 
to overseas markets. The total weight of all these four domestically deter- 
mined prices of materials is 40 per cent. Cement, with its distinctive 
technological development has the weight of one-quarter in this group of 
prices. Though this weight might exceed the relative significance of cement 
in the total of building materials of the earliest years, the distinctive 
behaviour of its prices compensates for the lower sensitivity of the prices of 
the other three materials with the more local market. The synthesis of 
these four series may therefore be a fair approximation to the overall 
changes for materials governed by the specific conditions of the domestic 
market. This group as a whole moves in the earliest years on a rather 
lower level than the internationally determined prices, but later the gap is 
narrowed. All through three of its components show marked stability or 
a slow but persistent upward movement. 

In the second group of prices, which are more subject to the influence of 
world markets, there can be put the other six items, namely wood, iron 
(two series), lead, linseed oil (paint) and window glass. All are more 
responsive to changing economic conditions. All of them are substantially 
higher in the earlier years than are prices of the first group (except cement). 
Accordingly, they did not rise as much by 1930 as did materials with 
a prevailingly domestic market. Glass (in the same way as cement In the 
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first group) falls by 1930 to two-thirds of its original level. The other five 
series in the second group move more closely together, though they come 
from quite different industries. Their average moves closely with the index 
of all materials. 

A marked sympathy may also be observed in the movements: of the 
Index of Basic Materials comprising only the first six series, with the 
Index of All Materials, though the latter keeps consistently on a rather 
higher level. The common factors in the price formation of these com- 
modities seem to be strong enough to produce very similar movements, sO 
that the significance of the weights attached to the series is reduced. 


(a) Wages (v) Sources of the used data 


From 1914 to 1938, average recognized wage rates per hour for adult 
workers in thirty-nine large towns (bricklayers, masons, carpenters and 
joiners, plumbers, plasterers, painters and labourers) are taken from the 
Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom. From 1880 to 1914 index numbers 
of wage rates in the building trades from the Eighteenth Abstract of Labour 
Statistics of the United Kingdom. From 1845 to 1880, wage rates in the 
building industry from Laxton’s Buzlder’s Price Book. 


(6) Prices of materials 


Examination of the price data used in Jones’s index has shown that 
a minor part of the insensitivity of this index was introduced by his choice 
of Laxton’s Builder’s Price Book as the only source of price quotations. It 
had certain technical advantages for the special purpose of his analysis, but 
this advantage was offset by the effect of the policy pursued by the pub- 
lishers of the Price Book of which Jones was not unaware: ‘The publishers 
claim that their quotations are ‘‘fair’’ for first-class work in the London 
district and provide acknowledged standard to which in any disputed cases 
in the various Law Courts reference is made’.! To avoid the undue 
stability which is likely to result from this basis of compilation, we first 
tried to exhaust all sources of information more closely connected with 
actual transactions and used prices from Laxton’s Builder’s Price Book only 
in the last resort. 

The main sources of our information have been The Builder, a weekly 
review with a regular list of current prices of building materials, which 
provided us with all information for the period from 1900. Report on 
Wholesale and Retail Prices, published by the Board of Trade, Parliamentary 
Papers 1903, No. 321, from which most of the information between 1860 
and 1902 was extracted. Annual Statements of Trade of the United Kingdom 
have provided information complementary to the above sources. The 
Economist, whose weekly lists of current prices were useful for extending the 
series back to 1845. 

The selection was made from the sources given above, in that order, and 
when no information was found in them, the less sensitive quotation of 
Laxton’s Builder's Price Book were used. 


1 Increasing Return, p. 61 
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For each of the ten partial indices of materials the following prices have 
been used. 


A. Basic materials 


(r) Bricks. From 1900 to 1930, prices of bricks, Flettons’ London goods 
stations from The Builder; from 1930 to 1938 this series was combined in 
a simple average with best stocks and second-hand stocks. From 1863 to 
1900 prices of bricks from the Glasgow Master Brickmakers’ Association 
quoted in the Report on Wholesale Prices. From 1845 to 1863 prices of stock 
bricks from Laxton’s Builder’s Price Book. 

(2) Stone. From 1900 to 1938 prices of stone, Portland brown in random 
blocks from The Builder. From 1845 to 1900 prices of Portland stone from 
Laxton’s Builder's Price Book. 

(3) Cement. From 1900 to 1938, prices of best Portland cement from 
The Builder. From 1845 to 1900 prices of exported cement from Report on 
Wholesale Prices. 

(4) Wood. From 1900 to 1938, prices of good building deal from The 
Builder. From 1861 to 1900, prices of imported sawn fir, from the Report 
on Wholesale Prices. From 1845 to 1861 quotations of prices for Dantzig and 
Memel fir and Riga fir in The Economist. 

(5) Iron A. From 1900 to 1938, prices of joists, cut and fitted, from 
The Builder. From 1858 to 1900 prices of Scotch bars from the Report on 
Wholesale Prices. From 1845 to 1856, wrought iron marked bars taken from 
Statistics of the Iron and Steel Industries, published by the British Iron and 
Steel Federation. 

(6) Iron B. From 1900 to 1938, prices of girders, plain compound, from 
The Builder. From 1856 to 1900, the average declared export value of 
manufactured iron (bar, angle, bolt and rod) from the Report on Wholesale 
Prices. From 1845 to 1856 prices of the British iron bars from The Economist. 


B. Other materials for buildings 


(7) Tiles. From 1900 to 1938, prices of tiles, best machine-made 
Brosely, taken from The Builder. From 1882 to 1900 prices of slates from 
the Report on Wholesale Prices, based on the Annual Mineral Statistics. From 
1845 to 1882, prices of tiles from Laxton’s Builder’s Price Book. 

(8) Lead. From 1900 to 1938, prices of lead, English sheets of 4 lb. and 
upwards from The Builder. From 1864 to 1900, average price for lead, English 
pig (London) from the Report of Wholesale Prices. From 1854 to 1864, 
average computed value of imported lead from the Report on Wholesale 
Prices. From 1845 to 1854, prices of lead, English sheets, from The 
Economist. 

(9) Paint. From 1900 to 1938, raw linseed oil in pipes from The Builder. 
From 1854 to 1900, average import value of linseed or flax seed from the 
Report of Wholesale Prices. From 1845 to 1854, prices of linseed oil from 
The Economist. 

(10) Glass. From 1900 to 1930, prices of glass, 15 0z. fourth, from The 
Builder. From 1930 to 1938, prices of glass, 26 oz. fourth, from The 
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Builder. From 1870 to 1900, import prices of window glass from the 
Annual Statements of Trade of the United Kingdom. From 1845 to 1869, export 
rices of window glass. 
Combining sae price quotations into continuous sertes. The grafting of 
another series of price quotations on a discontinued series has been per- 
formed by means of averages for the three years when the two price series 
meet. This seemed to be a sufficient precaution against hazards of a possible 
lag in one of the combined series in response to conditions on the market. 


190 ee §=[ndex of building materials (i) 


180 }| ————— Sauerbeck’s index (ii) 
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Graph 4. Index of building materials and Sauerbeck’s Index of wholesale prices. 
: (1930= 100) 


III. THe InDEX COMPARED WITH OTHER INDICES 


(1) Comparison with indices of general level of wholesale prices 


Thesimplification accepted as a necessity for our long-term index reduced 
the selection of price series to a few basic components. Thus the partial 
index of aggregate cost of materials contains commodities which are also 
the standard components in the indices of wholesale prices. It is therefore 
interesting to examine whether the index of cost of building materials does 
keep pace with movements of the general wholesale price index or not, and 
what are the causes of the established divergences in their development. 
Are they the product of real differences in the development of various groups 
of commodities? Are they due to deficiencies in the sources of information? 
Or to an unsuitable construction of our index? 
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Sauerbeck’s index of wholesale prices, combined by Layton! with 
Jevons’s index for the period before 1860 offers a good basis for such a com- 
parison. Graph 4 (p. 200) compares our index of aggregate cost of materials 
for buildings with this combined index. The two indices move in a close 
sympathy over the greater part of the period. Another base year or a wider 
base period would make the similarity of their development even more 
apparent; e.g. 1929 as a basis would diminish the amplitude of Sauer- 
beck’s index by about one-tenth. There is, however, a period of a major 
discrepancy between their movements with a peak in the middle 1860's. 

A closer examination of this discrepancy has confirmed that the dif- 
ference is not due to an unfortunate accumulation of erratic elements in 
our poor sources of information, but that it reflects an actual discrepancy 
in the price development of various groups of commodities. An inspection 
of charts showing percentage of changes of prices from 1871 to 1902” may 
be instructive for those who wish for an explanation. The group indices of 
wholesale prices compiled by the Board of Trade may throw some useful 
light on the problem. From 1871 (= 100) to 1902, the last year included 
in Report on Wholesale Prices, the group indices have changed as follows :3 


Total index . ; : : : 78:8 
Coal and metals. : ’ eS 
Textiles (raw materials) . : : 65:0 
Food and drink. : : : 76-7 
Miscellaneous d : ‘ ; 69:2 


During the years covered prior to this base period, the prices of all com- 
modities other than coal and metals were on a substantially higher level 
in the early 1870’s than at the beginning of this century. This discrepancy 
can be explained satisfactorily by tracing the development of agricultural 
products further back into the 1860's and later 1850’s. On the whole it 
reflects the permanent downward trend in agricultural prices, which set 
in shortly before the middle 1870’s. 

This distinctly different trend of agricultural prices from the price 
changes of other commodities, makes the use of any general index of 
wholesale prices unsuitable for deflating series measuring capital goods 
over a longer period. Graph 4 indicates the periods more affected by the 
deformation due to the different trend of agricultural prices. But it does 
not indicate the full extent of the deformation, as the labour cost factor 
also deviated from developments in the general level of wholesale prices 
and its inclusion into these considerations widens the gap. Graph 2 (p. 195) 
shows what further allowance is to be taken into account in this connexion; 
the index of total building costs is below the index of materials almost 
throughout the whole period covered by the index of building costs. 


1 Sir Walter Layton and G. Crowther, An Introduction to the Study of Prices (London, 1938), 
Pp. 237- 
2 Report on Wholesale and Retail Prices. Parliamentary Papers 1903, nO. 321. 
3 Report, p. Xxxiv. 
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(ii) Comparison with Fones’s index 


After the discussion at the beginning of this paper there is little to add, 
besides the technical note to Graph 1 (p. 188). For comparison with 
Jones’s index our Index of Building Cost has been recomputed on the 1910 
basis. Up to the middle of the 18g0’s Jones’s index is higher by some 
20 per cent than the new index, but does not reflect the rise of cost during 
the early 1870’s nor the peak at the turning of the century, which are the 
only periods when the new index moves above Jones’s index. 


(iii) Comparison with indices from the inter-war years 


The new index is designed for historical analysis and was therefore con- 
tinued only up to 1938. The years common to this index and the other 
indices started during the inter-war years are sufficient for a reliable 
combination of this index with indices available for the more recent past. 


Table 3. Comparison with indices from the inter-war years 


(1930= 100) 
Board of Trade Local Departments’ index for 
prices of authority rc =< ~ 

The building contract Other 

Year Economist materials prices* Buildings construction 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

1920 — — 331°6 171°8 166-6 
1921 “ = 284°4 140°5 145°9 
1922 = = 243°2 113°6 Lig*7 
1923 _ = 140°8 106-9 106°1 
1924 109°6 — 125°8 1109 107°6 
1925 106-4 — 129°3 TIIel 106-9 
1926 106:8 =. 129°3 107°8 105°3 
1927 105:0 — 120°5 105°9 105°0 
1928 1031 — 106-2 TOL*7 103'2 
1929 100:0 -— 1015 1022 102°1 
1930 100°0 100-0 100:0 100-0 100-0 
1931 _ 96-4 96-4 97°9 96-2 99-0 
1932 94°2 94°5 89-6 g1°8 94°2 
1933 gio 92°5 85°5 go-o g2°6 
1934 90°7 g2°6 85°3 gor2 92°5 
1935 97°2 93°9 88-0 g2°0 93°5 
1936 100°9 96-7 g2°I 956 96-6 
1937 107°2 104°2 104°6 100°4 102°6 
1938 107°2 104°1 107°9 102°3 108-3 


* M. Bowley, Housing and the State (London, 1945), pp. 276-7. Annual averages of quarterly 
average price of contracts for ordinary three-bedroom non-parlour houses, excl. cost of land. 


Table 3 compares the two variants with the index of building costs 
published by The Economist since 1924 and with the index of wholesale 
prices of building materials compiled by the Board of Trade since 1930 
Some further orientation in the development of building costs during the 
inter-war decades may be found in the average contract price for ordinary 
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three-bedroom non-parlour houses taken from approved tenders of local 
authorities. However, the latter series is not a price series as the type of 
houses built by local authorities must have been changing substantially; the 
early 1920’s reflect an undoubtedly higher standard of the average house 
than the later years. 

Of the two variants our Index of Cost of Other Construction moves 
closer to the index of The Economist than the index for buildings. The latter 
remains in the later 1930’s on a lower level than the index of The Economist; 
it keeps closer to the Board of Trade index of wholesale prices of building 
materials and to the index of contract prices from approved tenders of 
local authorities. 


V. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, attention is once again drawn to the scarcity ofinformation 
suitable for constructing long-term indices of economic development. This 
does not mean that more information is considered as absolutely inac- 
cessible. There are undoubtedly not a few sources of such information 
scattered over the country, which might make a valuable contribution to 
the measurement of economic development far back into the more distant 
past. But many of these sources can be made accessible only by a sys- 
tematic effort organized on a national scale. More modestly, an appeal 
is made here to those who happen to come across some worthwhile 
information on long-term price changes to help to improve the tool 
described above. 


Department of Applied Economics, University of Cambridge 
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SHORT ARTICLES 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 
IN BENGAL 


By H. R. C. WRIGHT 


I 


Full of the aristocratical ideas of modern Europe, the aristocratical person now 
at the head of the government avowed his intention of establishing an aristocracy 
upon the European model; and he was well aware that the union, at home, of 
statesmen and Directors whom he obeyed was under the influence of similar 
propensities. If the aristocracy was provided for, it appears to have been thought, 
as by English aristocrats it is apt to be thought, that everything else would — 
provide for itself. The ryots were, therefore, handed over to the zamindars in 
gross... . The Government of India lost an opportunity, than which a finer was 
never enjoyed, of accelerating the acquisition of riches, and hence, the growth 
of virtue and the decline of vice, in the great body of the people, when it 
declared the zamindars, and not the ryots, the proprietors of the soil.t 


AMES MILL’s account of the Permanent Settlement has been condemned 

by many careful historians, and abundant published documents were 

available to refute it even when it was written, yet his view is still widely 
held; for the matter is complicated and cannot easily be summarized in a few 
decisive generalizations, such as are needed by those interested in Indian 
history but not in the details of land tenure. As an eminent specialist in the 
revenue history of Bengal complained, ‘Brilliant statements usually belong to 
the infancy, not to the maturity of thought’.? 

It was natural that an anonymous Indian writer, trying to judge the facts with 
an ‘open mind, from the nationalist point of view’, should assume that the 
zamindars were ‘created by Lord Cornwallis after the fashion and style of 
British feudal landlords’. Mr Nehru, despite an obvious respect for the evidence, 
contrived to give the same impression: 


The whole [Indian] conception of ownership of land...had been one of 
communal ownership, not so much of the land as of the produce of the land. 
Possibly not fully appreciating this, but more probably taking the step deli- 
*berately for reasons of their own, the British governors, themselves representing 
the English landlord class, introduced something resembling the English system 
in India....The landlord system was first introduced in Bengal and Bihar 


where big landowners were created under the system known as the Permanent 
Settlement.4 


1 The History of British India (1817), m1, 272 and 358. 

* W. K. Firminger, in the introduction of his edition of The Fifth Report from the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India Company dated 28th Fuly 1812 (Calcutta, 1917) 
Ty xis 

* The Permanent Settlement and its Abolition—by an Advocate (Calcutta, 1939); most of this pam- 


phlet is a plagiary of F. D. Ascoli, Early Revenue History of Bengal (Oxford, 1917), but it ignores 
Mr Ascoli’s criticism of Mill. 


“ The Discovery of India (Calcutta, 1946), PP. 357-8. 
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The account in Mrs V. Anstey’s valuable book is similar, though she ascribes 
the Permanent Settlement more to the ignorance of the Company’s servants 
than to the prejudices of the British aristocracy: 


At first the complicated Indian system was a closed book to the servants of the 
Company. Then began the ‘search for the landlord’ and the attempt to approx- 
imate the Indian to the English land system. This was not caused by any desire to 
change the Indian system, but by ignorance of it, and by the assumption that 
there must necessarily be a definite ownership of land vested in some particular 
individual....In Bengal. ..the zamindars...were mistaken for ‘landlords’ in 
the English sense, and. . . were left to make their own terms with their ‘tenants’, 
the land rights (i.e. rights of cultivation) of the latter being entirely ignored.? 


II 


When the Company acquired the revenue rights of any territory, the aim of its 
administration was always to collect the greatest amount with the least oppres- 
sion. This could only be done by diminishing the profits of those employed in the 
_ collections. The first impulses of British officials were therefore friendly to the 
ryots, from whose labour the revenue was derived; and hostile to the native 
revenue Officers, especially to the hereditary ones, who were best able to obstruct. 
The zamindars of Bengal belonged to this latter group. There was much con- 
troversy among the Company’s servants about their origin, which was various 
and obscure; but all recognized their hereditary right to collect the land-tax of 
their zamindaris at a remuneration, in various forms, of from 10 to 20 per cent, 
or, if not employed in this way, to receive a suitable allowance from the 
government, usually fixed at 10 per cent of the gross revenue of the zamindari. 
The rights of the ryots were less easy to discover, but it was agreed that many of 
them could claim hereditary occupancy of their lands so long as they fulfilled 
their customary obligations. Their payments were customary but not unalterable, 
and it was known that in the eighteenth century custom had not protected 
them from the most arbitrary exactions. Native rulers had not always respected 
the customary rights of the zamindars and ryots, but it was agreed that the 
Company’s government, being ‘mild’ and not despotic, ought to do so, when once 
its authority was well established. The zamindars, however, took care to prevent 
the British administration from discovering how much revenue they really 
collected from the ryots; and the first aim of the British was to take more from 
the zamindars but to prevent them from taking more from the ryots. It was 
found that the ryots tended to desert districts where they were oppressed, so that 
it was prudent as well as humane to protect them. 


Thus, Governor Vansittart reported in 1764: 


We observe that from the time the Company were first put in possession of the 
province of Midnapur we have met with the greatest obstruction from the 
zamindars in the collection of the rents... . We think, therefore, that the Com- 
pany’s possessions in that country would be much better secured and the rents 
ascertained by entirely annulling the authority of the zamindars and allowing 
them a fixed income for their maintenance by assignments of lands, and ap- 
pointing officers everywhere on the part of the Company to collect the rents 
immediately from the ryots.” 


1 The Economic Development of India (3rd ed. 1936), p- 98. 
2 Fifth Report (Firminger, ed.), 1, CXXV1.. aa 
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In 1769, Governor Verelst instructed his Supervisors that: 

An equally important object of your attention is to fix the amount of what the 
zamindar receives from the ryot, as his income or emolument; wherein they 
generally exceed the bounds of moderation, taking advantage of the personal 
attachment of their people, and the inefficacy of the present restrictions upon 
them...and to convince the ryot...that after supplying the legal due of 
Government he may be secure in the enjoyment of the remainder.* 


If a zamindar was removed, his zamindari might be managed directly by the 
government. In such cases, its agents usually did not collect from the ryots, but 
settled with intermediaries who had held positions, often hereditary, between 
the zamindar and the ryots; though in 1774 one Collector (G. G. Ducarel) 
reported that in his experience direct collection in detail was possible in case of 
necessity.2. In general, the government proved incapable of controlling its 
native agents in the districts, and their oppressions and defalcations were con- 
sidered to be greater than those of the zamindars, who, having a permanent 
interest in the land, had less motive for immediate rapacity. Alternatively, the 
revenue could be farmed out; but farmers’ bids proved to be unrealistic. Far- 
mers oppressed the ryots, failed in their obligations to the government, and 
often absconded. Whichever method was used, the zamindar’s local influence 
impeded the collections. 

By the 1770's, owing to the repeated failure of both methods, British officials 
were coming to the view that the zamindars were indispensable, and that if par- 
ticular ones had to be removed, the lands should be leased to farmers for periods 
long enough to give some of the advantages of zamindari tenure. When the 
Directors decided in 1771 that the Company should take over the management 
of its whole Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, they ordered that, while the 
acknowledged rights of zamindars should be respected, such regulations should 
be introduced ‘as shall at once ensure to us every possible advantage and free 
the ryots from the oppressions of zamindars’ ;3 but in introducing the new system 
in 1772, Warren Hastings admitted that it was desirable to use the zamindars for 
the collections whenever possible. In order, however, first of all to ascertain the 
value of their zamindaris, he exposed them to temporary deprivation if outsiders 
overbid them. He tried to avoid the disadvantages of the farming method by 
fixing the term at five years instead of one, and by granting leases in which, he 
hopefully asserted, ‘the claims upon the ryots were precisely and distinctly 
ascertained and the farmers restricted from making any further demands, under 
the severest penalties’. The time, he believed, had not yet come for giving 
either zamindars or farmers longer leases than that 


we think they may be extended too far by making them perpetual unless a previous 
trial of a definite lease, but of some duration to encourage the farmer to attend 
to the improvement of his farm, were made to obtain a medium rent on which 
those of the perpetual leases could be formed... .Were the zamindars all men of 
ability and credit, it could not admit of a doubt that the most effectual way to 
improve the country and ensure the punctual payment of the government’s rent 
would be to let them hold the zamindaris for life or even to descend to their 
heirs for ever on certain fixed rents. But. ..few will be found thus qualified.® 


* B. H. Baden-Powell, The Land-systems of British India (Oxford, 1892), 1, 616. 
a R. B. Ramsbotham, Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal 1769-1787 (Oxford, 1926), p. 70. 
®° Fifth Report (Firminger, ed.), 1, ccvi. 
| - * W. Forrest, Selections from the State Papers of the Governors-General of India—Warren Hastings 
IQIO), Ul, 270. 
° R. B. Ramsbotham, op. cit. pp. 44-5. 
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Meanwhile, the problem was beginning to attract attention in England. 
Bengal seemed to offer a convenient field for the application of fashionable 
French theories. Both Clive and Warren Hastings hoped that the Company’s 
rule would bring security of private property to Bengal as an unfamiliar 
blessing. In an influential book of 1770, Abbé Raynal prescribed that the 
institutions of Oriental despotism should be remodelled in accordance with that 
principle.* William Bolts used the same argument in his book against the Com- 
pany in 1771: 

Another obstacle to the improvement of the revenues in Bengal is the want, to 
both great and little land-holders, of a secure and permanent possession of the 
lands, while the chawbuck [lash] and the caprice of a Governor are, in fact, 
almost the only laws for the decision of right. Thus situated, the renter, so far 
from venturing any part of his own real property in improving of farms which 
he is liable to be dispossessed of at any time for the benefit of others, does, on the 
contrary, entirely employ himself in making the most of all temporary advan- 
tages while he holds lands, and cares not in what situation he leaves them to 
a successor. Intermediate renters, or dealers, are everywhere, and in all things, 
those who make the greatest profits: and the permitting of so many ranks of 
superintendents and renters seems to have been a material error in the Hindo- 
stan policy; because, for the welfare of a state, the growers and consumers of 
provisions cannot possibly approach too near together.® 


In 1772, H. Patullo argued the case at greater length, as one who had specially 
studied ‘the renting and culture of lands both in Britain and elsewhere’. 


No measures can so effectually ensure good culture and improvements as the 
assured possession in perpetuity... . The minds of mankind, we find, are much 
the same in all countries....The Company should still further consider that 
a people who are debarred the acquisition and enjoyment of property. ..must 
very naturally both think and act as the peasants in some of the interior 
provinces of France now actually do. “Why should we labour’, say they, ‘when 
we are certain that our tax-masters would always load us equal to our industry, 
and that we and our families must in all events for ever remain in poverty and 
indigence?’ 

His reasoning suggested a preference for the ryots as proprietors, at a quit-rent: 


In Europe, where lands are the property of particulars, many are tempted to 
heighten their rents, from a desire of augmenting their revenues, without 
adverting that when that practice becomes general in any country, their expense 
must augment in proportion, by the advance of prices. And although the 
raising of rents too high is against the real interest of every country, yet no state 
can stop it. Whereas, in Bengal, the Company as sovereign, being sole pro- 
prietor, can regulate the rents by rules of reason... .If the like advantageous 
proposals should happen to be made by all proprietors of lands in the three 
British kingdoms, nay, even by those of all Europe, to the farmers who presently 
possess them, they would be accepted with raptures of joy... .It would even be 
a great advantage to the world, that proprietors would agree to it. Productions 
of all kinds would be much more abundant....Every measure should be 
avoided, which may possibly raise up rich men in Bengal, who might in time 
find means to oppress those who are poorer.. . . Therefore the division of property 
should be regulated as near to an equality as circumstances will admit... . There 
are even great grounds to apprehend, that large farms are by far too much 


adopted and encouraged in Britain, by great proprietors, who may in many 


1 Fifth Report (Firminger, ed.), 1, clv. 2 Histoire des Indes, 1, 390- 
3 Considerations on Indian Affairs, 1, 163. 
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cases find advantage in them... . Yet care should be taken from the beginning 
that these subdivisions be not allowed to become too small, whence the same 
inconveniences would soon arise which have happened in France. Where, in the 
fields of villages, they are generally become no larger than an acre, often less, in 
any one field; which prevents all useful improvements. 


He suggested that properties should not be above 9,000 acres or less than 18, 
‘which is a reasonable field for enclosure’. Within these limits, uncultivated 
lands should be granted to all comers for a small initial payment and a moderate 
quit-rent. 

Even the very lowest classes may be equal to acquisitions in these new 


lands....We see the wastes and forests in North America attract labourers to 
cultivate them from all parts of Europe, by prospects of property. 


In disposing of the cultivated lands, some respect would have to be shown for 
existing ‘hereditary incumbrances’, and much local information would be 
needed; but after proper investigation, ‘the Company needs only make applica- 
tion to Parliament for authority to dispose of the lands in property at the rates 
of their present rents’.t 

Philip Francis went to India with a belief that property in land must be 
established, but with no clear idea of the method. He admired Raynal, and 
even when he had been in Bengal for some time, he engaged on occasion in 
speculation as fantastic as that of Patullo.2 No doubt, his preference from the 
first was for the landlord rather than for the tenant, but early in 1775, after 
several months in Bengal, he wrote to Lord North: 


The lands should be granted to the zamindars, talukdars or even to the ryots, 
in many cases, either in perpetuity or for life, with fixed rents, and fixed fines 
upon the renewal of leases.* 


He appears to have taken this opinion from a report by a Collector (G. G. 
Ducarel).* At that time, British officials were impressed by the confusion and 
hardships which had followed from the Quinquennial Settlement of 1772. Com- 
petitive bidding had resulted in general over-assessment, and cultivation had 
not recovered from the great famine of 1770. The tendency of the district 
reports in 1774 was markedly in favour of a stable zamindari settlement,® and it 
was natural that Francis finally decided for zamindari proprietorship. His 
friends among the Company’s servants gave him reasons for believing that until 
1728 the Mogul government had normally left the zamindars in undisturbed 
possession, on payment of a fixed land-tax. This welcome information enabled 
Francis to accuse Warren Hastings of having wantonly subverted the whole 
landed interest of Bengal in 1772. Warren Hastings, however, disconcertingly 
willing to learn from experience, himself in 1775 proposed a stable zamindari 
settlement, though not the abandonment of the struggle to protect the ryots and 
to discover the real value of the zamindaris. If the zamindars offered terms 
which seemed reasonable according to official information, they were to have 
leases for life, or for two joint lives; but otherwise they might be pensioned off 
again, and the farms be given ‘to such responsible people as shall offer the most 
advantageous terms’. On the death of a zamindar, the heir would succeed, but 
the rent under a new lease might be advanced by not more than 10 per cent, 
* An Essay upon the Cultivation of the Lands, and Improvement of the Revenues, of Bengal (1772). 


* E.g. Original Minutes. ..on the Setilement and Collection of the Revenues of Bengal (1782), p. 196. 


* J. Parkes and H. Merivale, Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, K.C.B. (1867), u, 28. The talukdars 
in Bengal were subordinate zamindars. 


* R. B. Ramsbotham, of. cit. p. 70. ® Ibid. pp. 59-74. 
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after investigation. Warren Hastings gave as his reason for preferring the zamin- 
dars an intention to establish property in land. 


Leases to farmers on fixed terms for life would interest them in the country 
equally with the zamindars and in one respect would be more effectual. We 
mean by being granted to substantial men, who have money of their own to lay 
out in improvements. The principal argument in favour of the zamindars is the 
security arising from the power of selling their lands [for arrears of land-tax], 
when landed property is put upon such a footing as to become desirable.’ 


The main dispute now was whether the zamindars’ revenues should be 
investigated and their profits limited to some legitimate customary level. 
According to Francis, this would be a great injustice: 


The zamindars have been deprived of their property for five years, in order to 
discover its value, and now it is not to be restored to them, until a valuation, 
upon another plan, shall be accomplished.? 


Since the ryots could not be protected without investigation of the internal 
arrangements of zamindaris, Warren Hastings and his supporters advocated 
the rights of the ryots and Francis denied them. Ina Minute of 1776, Barwell 
wrote: 


The wealth of every country is to be found in the wealth of the commonalty 
alone, especially in this country, where the particular manners and superstitions 
of the higher class either influence them to secrete their acquisitions, to dissipate 
it in religious endowments out of the provinces, or in the ostentatious folly of 
giving daily food and subsistence to a number of idle dependants, who by such 
means are totally separated from the bulk of the people and who must have 
otherwise been employed in the manufactures and cultivation of the country. 
I acknowledge the task is extremely arduous and difficult; but, unless the rights 
of the common people are well defined and secured, I am well persuaded all our 
speculations will only tend to enrich the zamindars, and either lock up a large 
portion of the current specie, or divert it to most pernicious purposes and 
precipitate the very decay we are endeavouring to guard against.® 


Francis condemned such reasoning as an attempt to vilify the zamindars before 
robbing them, for fear that ‘a violent and arbitrary reduction of some thousands 
of noblemen, gentlemen and freeholders (for such ranks there were in Bengal as 
well as in England) to a competent subsistence, that is to the level of the 
peasantry, might perhaps excite some degree of remorse and compassion in 
England’. Francis held that the ryots worked best under the paternal dis- 
cipline of the zamindars. 


It is proposed [by Warren Hastings] to secure to the ryots the perpetual and undis- 
turbed possession of their lands. This language, I know, is popular, and has been 
often used, without apparent benefit to the ryots, to countenance and give 
colour to acts of violence and injustice against the zamindars, and other superior 
ranks of the natives... . Before we give perpetual possession, we ought to determine 
the property. This state does not consist of nothing but the ruler and the ryot; nor 
is it true that the ryot is proprietor of the land. It is not even necessary that he 
should be so, either for his own benefit or that of Government. The scheme of 
every regular government requires that the mass of the people should labour, 
and that the few should be supported by the labours of the many, who receive 


their retribution in the peace, protection and security, which accompanies just 
authority and regular subordination.° 


1 Fifth Report (Firminger, ed.), I, CCXVi. 2 P. Francis, Original Minutes, p. 183. 
3 Fifth Report (Firminger, ed.), 1, cccxi. 4 P, Francis, Original Minutes, p. 189. 
5 Original Minutes, pp. 130-1. 
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The only necessary safeguard for the ryots, in his opinion, was that the zamin- 
dars should be required to make definite agreements with them and that these 
leases should be enforceable at law. 

Despite these disputes, both parties agreed ‘that a fixed valuation should take 
place in the revenues and...that this important settlement should be per- 
manent’.! The Directors were unwilling for the present formally to limit their 
future revenues either by a permanent settlement or by life-leases, but ordered: 


that whenever lands have been let at a reasonable rent and the zamindar or 
renter has fulfilled his engagement to your satisfaction, no person be dispossessed 
of lands or compelled to pay an advanced rate without the most substantial 
reasons for this advance. . .and in all instances where such increased value shall 
not be considerable enough to become an object of consequence to Government 
no zamindar or renter shall be dispossessed or molested, but permitted to enjoy 
the fruits of his industry and improvements. ..from year to year without any 
increase of rent.” 


When Francis returned to England in 1781, his advocacy of the zamindars’ 
rights was useful to the enemies of Warren Hastings and of the Company. 
Burke was already convinced that the Indian, like the British, landed interest 
was a valuable product of ‘the inequality which grows out of the nature of 
things’? and was ready to appeal on its behalf to the aristocratic sympathies of 
Parliament.t The British landowners, however, felt no class-conscious solidarity 
with the zamindars, and the Indian debates of the 1780’s revealed little interest 
in anything but patronage. Parliamentary emotions, indeed, were more notably 
stirred by the sufferings of the ryots than by those of the zamindars.® Fox and 
Burke assumed that the noble zamindars never oppressed their ryots but that 
any other Indians employed by Warren Hastings in the collections were ‘black 
bad men’. They depicted his employment of ‘an useless and licentious soldiery’ 
to extort enhanced rents from the ryots and boasted of their intention to secure 
‘the rice in the pot to every man in India’. However, their researches were 
concerned with the discovery of abuses, not with the means of administering 
Bengal. The Sixth Report of Burke’s Select Committee of 1782 dealt with the 
land revenues solely for the purpose of suggesting that all Warren Hastings’s 
arrangements were inspired by his desire for bribes and for arbitrary power, in 
the manner later charged against him in the Fifteenth Article of Impeachment. 
For future reform, Burke and his friends were content to take on trust the simple 
formula of a permanent zamindari settlement proposed by Francis, ‘whose deep 
reach of thought, whose large legislative conceptions, and whose grand plans of 
policy make the most shining part of our reports, from whence we have all 
learned our lessons’.’ The India Bills of 1783 accordingly contained a clause for 
the restitution of the zamindars and for the fixity of their rents. Pitt, however, 
doubted whether Parliament was sufficiently well informed to decide such 
matters. He proposed merely to order an inquiry to discover the means to 
‘answer the end of substantial justice, without going the length of rigid right; 
because he was convinced, and every man at all conversant with Indian affairs 


1 Original Minutes, p. 138. 


3 rae Letter to Bengal, 5 Feb. 1777, in App. 11 to the Sixth Report of the Select Committee 
of 1782. 


* J. H. Harington, An elementary analysis of the Laws and Regulations. ..in Bengal (Calcutta, 
1814-15), 1, 194. 

* E.g. in his speech of 17 Feb. 1788 at the trial of Warren Hastings. 

° E.g. by Fox’s speech of 27 Nov. 1783. ® Burke’s speech of 1 Dec. 1783. 7 Tbid. 
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must be convinced, that indiscriminate restitution would be as bad as indis- 
criminate confiscation’.! The Act of 1784, therefore, merely required the Direc- 
tors to establish ‘permanent rules’ for collecting the revenue from the native 
landholders ‘according to the laws and constitution of India’. Warren Hastings 
noted in 1786 that this would leave the Governor-General in Council a dis- 
cretionary power in regard to ‘the plan for a general restoration of zamindars’.? 
The Directors, however, anxious to avoid further reproaches for oppressing the 
zamindars, instructed Lord Cornwallis to fulfil the ‘humane intention’ of 
Parliament by preparing a zamindari settlement on terms that would be declared 
permanent on receipt of their final approval; for ‘the idea of an hereditary 
tenure has been sanctioned by repeated discussions in the British Parliament’.* 
Nevertheless, the matter came to depend ou the discretion of Lord Cornwallis, 
for in 1792, when the settlement was ready, the memory of the debates of 1783 
had become less potent and the Directors were undecided. The effective decision 
in 1792 to declare the settlement permanent was made by Pitt, on the advice of 
Lord Cornwallis.* 

In 1786, the Company’s servants in Bengal were agreed on the need for 
a stable zamindari settlement, and on the nature of the zamindars’ existing 
rights. There was controversy as to whether these rights could be termed 
‘ownership of the soil’, but this question, as Lord Cornwallis remarked, was 
‘very uninteresting’ to the zamindars; for John Shore, the leading advocate of 
their property rights, admitted that the government might legally pension them 
off at will, and himself proposed that when they refused to agree to the govern- 
ment’s revenue assessment their normal pension of 10 per cent should be halved. 
Shore believed that it would be wrong to treat the zamindars harshly, but he 
advised their employment for reasons of expediency rather than of justice. He 
well knew that their influence had of late ‘seldom proved beneficial to the 
country’ and that ‘if the real capacity of the zamindars were taken as the rule 
for determining the selection of them for employment. . .they must in general 
be excluded’; but he knew that the objections against all other native revenue 
agents were even greater.” 

Nevertheless, the controversy about property rights concealed differences 
about matters of substance. Warren Hastings had claimed for the government an 
arbitrary power to dispose of the lands, and had believed that it must be used 
energetically for the protection of the ryots and of the revenues, and for political 
purposes, at least until ‘by proper regulations and a course of time, the landed 
property in the country is put upon a more desirable and more permanent 
footing’.6 Those who denied that the zamindars were proprietors believed this 
power to be still needed. They wished, while avoiding former errors, to continue 
the effort to discover the zamindars’ defalcations and to improve the revenues. 
Thus, the Committee of Revenue suggested in 1786 that, if the zamindars were 
not to be treated as proprietors, then when they refused the government’s terms 
‘a ready alternative presents itself in the appointment of some other to the office, 
instead of recurring to the pernicious expedient of farming or to the very uncer- 


1 Speech of 14 Jan. 1784. 

2 G. W. Forrest, Selections... (Warren Hastings), 1, 73- 

oS iRaaEt- Hollingberry], The Zamindari Settlement of Bengal (Calcutta, 1879), 1, App. p- 42; 
J. H. Harington, Elementary Analysis, 0, 357- ; 

4 G.W. Forrest, Selections from the State Papers of the Governors-General of India—Lord Cornwallis 
(1926), 1, 204-5- 

5 Minute of 18 June 1789, printed in the appendices to the Fifth Report. a 

8 Fifth Report (Firminger, ed.), 1, ccxix; also, the third Article of Impeachment, pt. 11, xxvil. 
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tain one of a khas! collection’.? The proponents wished to convert the admittedly 
precarious rights inherited by the zamindars under the institutions of Oriental 
despotism into the more perfect property appropriate to the territory of a British 
Company. They were not agreed as to whether the quit-rents should be fixed at 
the rate already being paid or according to supposed capacity, and whether in 
the latter case the settlement should be delayed for further investigations; but 
they all believed that zamindars should be dispossessed only in special cases of 
incapacity, though arrears should be recovered by the sale of part of the estate, 
and that the threat of dispossession should not be used as a weapon for finding 
out how much a zamindar could be made to pay, though of course a zamindar 
who refused the government’s terms would have to retire on pension. 
Lord Cornwallis was not interested in the origins of the zamindars’ claims: 


I think it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of the grounds upon which 
their right appears to be founded. It is the most effectual mode for promoting 
the general improvement of the country, which I look upon as the important 
object of our present consideration... .It is immaterial to Government what 
individual possesses the land, provided he cultivates it, protects the ryots, and 
pays the public revenue. 


His case was based on a serious study of the available evidence, and was very 
strong. His government had not the means to collect the revenue directly from 
the ryots or to make a fair and accurate survey of each ryot’s land. Trustworthy 
agents for these purposes were not available. The zamindars were indispensable 
and it was necessary to make the best of them. 


With regard to the ignorance and incapacity of the zamindars, admitting 
these defects to exist in that class of people to the extent supposed, I have 
already given it as my opinion that they are to be attributed greatly to the 
system of collecting the public revenue from their lands....How could it be 
expected that whilst the government were increasing their demands upon the 
zamindars, they in their turn would not oppress the ryots?...We have found 
that the numerous prohibitory orders against the levying of new taxes [on the 
ryots], accompanied with threats of fine and punishment for the disobedience 
of them have proved ineffectual. 


A permanent settlement was necessary not only because it would bring stability 
to British Bengal by the creation of a contented, respectable and loyal class of 
landowners; but also because there was no other way of improving the condition 
of the ryots, for ‘in order to simplify the demand of the landholder upon the 
ryots or cultivators of the soil, we must begin with fixing the demand of Govern- 
ment upon the former’.® 

Nothing less than the extraordinary measure of fixing the land-tax for ever, 
even in the case of uncultivated lands of high potential fertility over which the 
Directors wished to reserve their future claims, seemed to Lord Cornwallis likely 
to answer his purposes in the peculiar circumstances of Bengal, in whose govern- 
ment policies and men constantly changed with the struggle of the factions in 
London. It was easy to foresee that future governments, if free to do so, would 
renew the attempt to squeeze the maximum revenue from the zamindars and so 
renew the oppression from which all classes had suffered in the past. Under 
a permanent settlement, however, it would no longer be to the interest of 


Direct collection by government agents. 

J. H. Harington, Elementary Analysis, 1, 256-7. 

Minutes of 18 Sept. 1789 and 3 Feb. 1790, printed in the appendices to the Fifth Report. 
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a zamindar to oppress his ryots. All the evidence confirmed the opinion of 
Francis that ‘in the present state of the country, the ryot has in fact the advan- 
tage over the zamindar’.! There was plenty of land for the ryots. A zamindar 
whose lands were deserted as a result of rack-renting would soon fall into arrear 
in his revenue payments and be automatically sold up. Thus oppressive as well 
as incapable zamindars would be eliminated. All that seemed necessary in these 
circumstances was to give the ryots such protection as might be possible in the 
first years, while the zamindars were learning their lesson by hard experience, 
and to reserve powers for the government to intervene on behalf of the ryots in 
any way that might later become necessary. Lord Cornwallis supposed that this 
would merely be a matter of preventing the occasional arbitrary exactions which 
a zamindar might attempt in order to extricate himself from some immediate 
difficulty. The regulations of 1793 included the remedies long advocated by the 
Company’s servants; the zamindars were required to grant definite leases to the 
ryots and were forbidden to exact rents higher than those established by local 
custom. These rules were not expected to prevent the zamindars from fixing the 
regular rents at the full economic rate, for Lord Cornwallis knew that the cus- 
tomary rates were ‘in most places fully equal to what the cultivator can afford 
to pay’. 

Having satisfied himself that his settlement was as good as was possible in the 
circumstances, Lord Cornwallis wished it at once to be declared permanent, in 
order not to delay ‘the commencement of the prosperity and solid improvement 
of the country’. Shore urged postponement, because further information might 
make possible a more equitable adjustment of the quit-rents and a more effective 
protection of ryots who sought redress of grievances. Lord Cornwallis feared 
that such investigation might tempt his successors to renew the struggle to 
squeeze an enhanced revenue from the zamindars. He believed, and Shore 
agreed, that the government could never discover, record and regulate the 
customary rent applicable to each ryot; and that since no impartial native 
records existed it was useless to try to collect further information. All that could 
be done was to allow the courts to decide any specific cases in which ryots and 
zamindars were unable to agree whether or not a particular rent was above the 
locally established rate. 


Suits between individuals, or between Government and its subjects regarding 
the revenue will be decided by the engagements subsisting between the parties; 
and, if a local custom is required to be ascertained, better evidence regarding it 
will always be obtainable from inhabitants of the district of respectable character, 
than could be procured from mofussil kanungos,’ whose attestations and 
declarations have long since fallen into contempt and disregard in the eyes of the 
people, having been invariably made the cloak to every species of fraud and 
abuse.* 


Lord Cornwallis intended that the elimination of unsatisfactory landowners 
should be hastened by the sale of lands for arrears of land-tax, and not merely 
left to the laws of political economy that would operate now that land had become 
a freely marketable commodity. . He did not foresee how painful the process 
would be, though Shore had advised him that the zamindars were unlikely to 
change their habits in less than a generation. The zamindars did not believe that 
the government’s demand for punctual payment need be taken more seriously 
in the past, or that the Law of Sale would be enforced in each case irrevocably 


Original Minutes..., Pp- 131. 2 Hereditary district accountants. 
3 R. B. Ramsbotham, of. cit. p. 359- 
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and without bargaining. It was not easy for them to exact punctual payment 
from the ryots, who were discovering that the former methods of coercion were 
no longer permitted. It was not until about fifteen years after the Permanent 
Settlement that these difficulties were overcome and the fruits could be looked 
for. 

The objects in making the perpetual settlement were, to confer on the land- 
holder the possession of the district which he occupies, on a fixed and moderate 
rent; to deprive him of the power of interfering with the situation of the ryots, 
in the sums they pay to the state, under the pretext of making an addition to the 
revenue; and to leave to the sovereignty its right to exercise, from time to time, 
its authority in making such regulations as may secure the ryot in his possession, 
and prevent his being loaded with unwarrantable exactions. Nor is this 
measure more political and wise, than it is liberal: it has not proceeded from any 
positive title in the natives to their lands, but has been a concession from the 
British government to the zamindars and to the ryots, which they never had 
been able to obtain under the mildest administration of their native princes." 


In the circumstances of the time, it was possible to hope that the benefits for the 
ryots foreseen in this semi-official eulogy would be achieved in due course. 
Unfortunately, in the two decades after the Permanent Settlement the whole 
situation changed in a manner which only students of Malthus might have been 
expected to foresee. In 1815, Lord Moira reported a ‘redundancy of the culti- 
vating class’, and added: 


There will never be a difficulty of procuring ryots ready to engage on terms 
only just sufficient to secure bare maintenance to the engager.? 


Under a stable government, the population of Bengal had quickly recovered, 
and zamindars could now enhance rents without fear of losing their ryots. The 
regulations of Lord Cornwallis had not been designed to prevent a general rise 
in the rate of regular rents, because it had not been foreseen that anything of the 
sort was likely to occur. The limitation of rents to the established rates was quite 
ineffective. For one thing, it was well known that the established rates were 
often extortionate, and were only within the capacity of the ryots because the 
actual holdings were much larger than the nominal ones on which rent was 
paid.? By measuring the lands, the zamindars could enhance the rents whenever 
they believed that more could be extorted. The ryots rightly opposed measure- 
ment as a great evil, yet without an official survey the government could never 
protect them effectively. The regulations of 1793 also failed to protect the ryots 
against eviction on the expiry of their leases. The occupancy rights of those who 
already held by hereditary tenures were recognized, but such rights could no 
longer be acquired by prescription and it became increasingly difficult in course 
of time for any ryot to prove that he or his ancestor had been an hereditary 
tenant in 1793.* One leading supporter of the principle of a permanent settle- 


ment had suggested that the ryots could gradually all be converted into copy- 
holders: 


There exist certain tenures for parcels of ground, which by prescriptive title 
have invariably paid the same rent. Government should confirm these tenures 


+ [J. Bruce], Historical View of Plans for the Government of British India (1793), p. 476. 

* C. D. Field, Landholding and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant in Various Countries (Calcutta, 
1883), p. 596. 

* [H. T. Colebrooke], Remarks on the present state of the Husbandry and Commerce of Bengal (Calcutta, 
1795), PP. 40-1. 

* C. D. Field, op. cit. pp. 664-5. 
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by a distinct rule, as copyholds in England. The courts, by a limitation of ten or 


more years will gradually decide all inferior rights, and these decrees ultimately 
fix every tenure.! 


Nothing of the sort was attempted. In fact, though the rights of the ryots were 
by no means ignored, they were not effectively protected by the Permanent 
Settlement. 

The Permanent Settlement was an act of self-denial by the Company, in the 
interest of all classes in Bengal. The Company gave up the additional land 
revenue otherwise obtainable from any extension of cultivation. Future govern- 
ments were thus deprived of a possible source of revenue that could be used for 
the welfare of the inhabitants; but it was not foreseen that public revenues would 
ever be used for purposes other than defence, administration, and the Company’s 
‘investment’. The Permanent Settlement deprived future governments of con- 
trol over the disposal of uncultivated lands, and its imprudence in this may be 
justly censured. In the long run, the permanent fixing of the rents paid by the 
zamindars must have saved the ryots from some oppression of the extremer 
kinds, and so have contributed something to rural peace. Lord Cornwallis 
failed, however, to ensure that the positive benefits of the Permanent Settlement 
were passed down to the ryots. It would not have been easy to do so, but some- 
thing might have been done to discover and record local customs and gradually 
to prepare such legislation as might eventually give effective protection. Unfor- 
tunately, Lord Cornwallis believed no such attempt to be necessary; he believed 
that the laws and legal procedures of England would provide the necessary 
framework for laisser-faire in India as at home. If property were protected, if the 
parties to contracts were protected against duress, and if contracts were properly 
enforceable at law, then, Lord Cornwallis believed, the inhabitants should be 
allowed to pursue their own interests, each in his own way, and general pros- 
perity would follow. 


University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


1 T. Law, A sketch of some late arrangements and a view of the rising resources in Bengal (1792), p. 100. 


JOHN GLADSTONE AS TRADER AND PLANTER 
By S. G. CHECKLAND 


‘Do not theorize too much about the nature of particular businesses. . . but look 
at real life.’ WiLttAM RATHBONE (m1), about 1792." 


I 


n the first half of the nineteenth century the rising outport of Liverpool was 

making effective its challenge to the long established position of London. 

This it did through men prepared to exploit with vigour the new oppor- 
tunities offered by the successive breaches made in the old colonial systems ; the 
independence of the United States, the opening up of South America, the 
changing status of the West Indian Islands, and the loosening of the Company’s 
grip on the trade to India. Many merchants were content with excursions 
chiefly into one or two areas. For such men and their Houses, prosperity varied 
with the fortunes of their particular suppliers and customers. This might be well 
enough where the principal connexion lay in an expanding economy like that 
of America, but even here it probably meant a return inferior to that to be culled 
from a wider range of the new markets, by skilful entry and exit. 

John Gladstone, conservative in mind and in politics, chose this second 
approach.” He had in effect some four trading careers, each beginning with the 
appearance of a new source of profit opportunity, and each diminishing as its 
potential fell away. He began in his father’s trade as a corn merchant. The 
scarcity during the French wars made him very active in bringing American and 
other grains to England. But this, he knew, could not last into the peace; 
a change of direction was called for. So the young Gladstone was prominent 
in the Liverpool attack on the East India Company, and in 1814 sent the first 
Liverpool ‘free trade’ ship to Calcutta. Large immediate gains accrued, 
followed by decline as the new outlet became glutted by the rush of entrants. 
But Gladstone was again ready with an alternative. Since about 1810 he had 
been supplying planters in the West Indies with goods, and acquiring mortgages 
in return.® By the early 1820’s he had become, by foreclosure and purchase, 
a major estate holder in Demerara. Again profits were made, but again the 
context changed; sugar prices were sagging and the abolitionists were making 

' In a letter to his sister Hannah Greg. (Rathbone Papers.) 

® The principal manuscript sources are as follows: In the possession of Sir Albert C. Gladstone, 
to whom I am most grateful, letter copy books of Sir John Gladstone, one from 10 April 1820 to 
29 June 1821; one from g January 1823 to 29 December 1826; one from 21 September 1840 to 
1 March 1841; eight continuous from 15 February 1845 to 23 November 1851; Memorandum of 
Assets and Charitable Gifts, 3 August 1849. In the Athenaeum, Liverpool, Journal of a Voyage and 
Residence in the Colony of Demerara. . .12 October 1828 ending August 1829, by Robertson Gladstone. 

* Vide John Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone (1905), vol. 1, ch. 1. Morley suggested 
that the future Prime Minister could hardly have been unaffected by the outlook of his 
father, whom he so greatly admired. Also, Francis W. Hirst, Gladstone as Financier and Economist 


(1931), p. 35; Alfred F. Robbins, The Early Life of William Ewart Gladstone (1894), chs. 1 and 1; 
H. R. Fox Bourne, English Merchants (new ed. 1886), ch. xxt. 

* But he always stood ready for a venture in wheat, ‘such as is perfectly sweet, sound, dry, 
nimble in the hand, and of good colour’. (16 June 1821, to Robert Mukin.) 

* As early as 1809 he was deputy-chairman of the Liverpool West India Association, For 
Gladstone’s partnership with Edgar Corrie and Johnson Bradshaw see Thomas Ellison, The 
se ee of Great Britain (1886). Vide also Autobiographical Memoirs of Thomas Fletcher (Liverpool, 
1043), P- 90. 
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rapid headway. With old age overtaking him in the 1830’s, Gladstone once 
more altered course. He turned again to the East Indies where something of 
a revival had occurred; he engaged too in the new trade to China after 1833. 
But more important than this he embarked upon the altogether new projects of 
railway promotion and speculation. When he listed his assets as death approached, 
prominent among them were large holdings of such shares. He died worth some 
£600,000. 

Our interest here in John Gladstone is threefold: in his mode of conducting 
the new trade to India, in that most contentious of his activities—as a planter, 
slave-owner and indenture holder in Demarara, and in his character and out- 
look as a man of business. 

Il 


The opening of the trade to India offered to the merchants of the outports a situa- 
tion full of particular unknowns, but with regard to which one great general 
assumption was made: that the pattern of price ratios was highly favourable. 
The less cautious merchant was dazzled by the prospects of selling British 
manufactures to the millions of erstwhile deprived Indians; large cargoes of iron, 
glassware and pottery, copper and nails, millinery, haberdashery and hosiery, 
and of course, cotton piece goods were hurriedly loaded for India. In such 
conditions the provision that the vessels be not less than 350 tons burden could 
hardly be expected to succeed in its object—that of keeping the trade ‘in 
respectable hands’. 

But the wiser merchant contemplating the new opportunity would note that 
the Indian trading picture before 1813-14 had been asymetrical in its develop- 
ment. It was known that the modifications of the Company’s monopoly in 1793 
in the direction of freeing trade, binding the Company to allow 3000 tons of 
private cargo to be carried annually in its ships, had been followed within ten 
years by a more than doubled export trade from India.! But imports had 
remained about stationary. This was attributed by the careless to the obstruc- 
tionism of the Company. 

Gladstone was aware of the unbalance,? met by heavy bullion movements, 
and had a shrewder sense of its origins in the Indian consumption pattern. But 
he had no mercantilist misgivings about the drain of silver; it simply meant that 
the terms upon which Indian goods could be sold in England were sufficiently 
favourable to make bullion shipments profitable. Thus in the short-run, for 
Gladstone, the larger hope lay in increasing the trade in imports from India. He 
knew that he could improve on the methods of the Company; the latter had 
tended to manage its exports of Indian goods in the main as a means of remitting 
the tribute it drew, with a careless eye to cost and profit.? Gladstone himself, in 
the post-war situation, expected most from Indian cotton, ‘without which the 
cotton manufacturers of Great Britain could not then have carried on, from the 
Want of adequate Supplies from any other Source’. But there was a wide range 
of other products that had been inhibited by the. control of the Company. 
Indian cotton piece goods could still be profitable carried to England; silk, with 
its re-export potential to Europe, was a promising line. Indigo and other dyes, 
saltpetre, pepper, rice and sugar also merited investigation.® 


1 Vide I. D. Parshad, Some Aspects of Indian Foreign Trade 1757-1893 (1932), P- 107- 

2 House of Lords Committee on Foreign Trade, 1821. Journals H. of L., vol. iv, Evidence, p. 206. 
3 Parshad, ibid. p. 99. 4 Lords Committee, 1821, p. 296. 

5 For Bengal markets, see H. H. Wilson, A Review of the External Commerce of Bengal from 1813-14 


to 1827-28 (Calcutta, 1830). 
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To exploit such a situation with success called fora combination of daring and 
caution. In this John Gladstone had few near rivals. First came the general 
decision to embark upon the new trade at all. Here the problem fell into two 
parts; the potentials of the new markets, and the employment of the fleet of 
ships he already owned. 

It was no slight matter for a Liverpool House to send ships half-way round the 
world to places that the principals had never seen. True, there were Houses of 
Agency in India, already well established before 1814 handling the trade 
licensed by the Company, both directly with England and through the ; Country 
Trade’, between India and China. But they had operated under serious 
limitations before 1813-14; they were obliged to reside within ten miles of 
a residency town, could not engage in inland trade, and were bound to use the 
Company’s ships. The new element of almost uninhibited trading was a new 
thing in their experience too. It was upon agents, or supercargoes, trained in 
the business, that Gladstone, trading to the remoteness of India, had mostly to 
rely. 

Like other shipowners Gladstone felt the glut of carrying capacity when the 
convoy system ended in 1815. What was he to do with this collection of fixed 
assets? The new trade to India, if it was to be more than a short-term specula- 
tion, called for a considerable and sustained commitment of capital. It might 
be argued that such an owner of ships could continually reassign them over the 
whole range of world markets, and thus be less vulnerable to failure of the India 
Trade. To some degree this was true, but the new trade, to be successfully culti- 
vated, called for the maintenance of his large investment, which might find little 
to do elsewhere. With his various partnerships, he kept active in the India trade 
the ships Roscoe, Duke of Lancaster, Kingsmill, Seaforth, Theodosia, Richard, Ben- 
coolin and Westmoreland. Further, it was known among the commercial com- 
munity in a general way that there would be a boom in Indian Trade for some 
time, but that a glut was eventually inevitable. Gladstone had to decide the 
extent to which he could profitably continue to leave the resources of his House 
in largely specific assets, in a line of trade which, though generally profitable in 
the immediate future, must taper sharply at some unknown date. Within six 
years of its opening the glut had appeared. But Gladstone was not the man to 
be routed. He confidently remarked that so long as his competitors survived at 
all, “we must reap a profit’.t This element of daring and confidence, the will to 
exploit a new situation, is the first requisite for a merchant venturer. 

But it might have led only to calamity without the complementary virtue of 
caution, embodied in well thought-out policy. In minimizing his risks in the 
new Indian context John Gladstone was confronted with three great problems. 
He had to limit so far as possible the area of ignorance, remove divergence 
between himself and the agents upon whom he depended, and having thus 
reduced the scope of his risks as far as was consistent with the project in hand, 
spread the hazards that remained. 

Everything possible was done to gather and provide information and to clarify 
instructions. The general directions for supercargo and captain were written in 
great detail by Gladstone himself.* The route and ports of call (with permission 
to deviate under certain circumstances) were laid down: Madeira, Colombo, 
Madras, Calcutta, with ‘perhaps some intermediate points’. The Houses of 
Agency with which the supercargo should deal in India were prescribed ; 


1 28 April 1820, to J. P. Larkins. 
* 27 April 1820, to F. M. Gillanders. 
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George Arbuthnot and Co. at Madras and John Palmer and Co.,! and McIntyre 
and Co. at Calcutta. The fullest information available was given on the state of 
the various markets for sales and purchase, and the limits of price laid down as 
precisely as knowledge permitted. Certain prohibitions were made: ‘Do not 
meddle with drugs. ..with inferior sugars...with Indian piece goods (unless 
very low).’ Only the superior cottons, and the freshest Patna rice were to be 
bought. A careful eye must be had to weight loss in transit; pepper 4-5 per cent, 
white sugar 1 per cent, brown sugar 8-14 per cent. Certain rules in monetary 
matters were laid down. All Indian funds must be used before drawing upon 
the House of England; if a better rate could be obtained by drawing upon 
Messrs Ross and Co., in London, this was to be done; Madras was the best 
place to dispose of dollars. Finally, the ships should be returned to Liverpool, 
not sent to London, ‘to which I have the strongest dislike’.2 Throughout, 
caution was the keynote of the instructions, a supercargo in doubt must err ‘on 
the side that promises most safety’. 

There were further devices for limiting the unknowns. Gladstone cultivated 
the heads of the Houses of Agency in India, undertaking minor errands for 
them in England and entertaining their friends and relations. Nor did he fail 
to make contact with the servants of the government and the Company; 
Colonel Munro, late Resident at Travancore was entertained and thoroughly 
pumped on the prospects for pepper. But his chief source of information was 
J. P. Larkins, President of the Board of Customs at Calcutta, who undertook 
a watching brief for Gladstone over his local trade, the most important element 
of the whole. Gladstone, as Member of Parliament, kept Larkins informed of 
the English political scene and its probable effect on the East; Larkin reciprocated 
with accounts of Indian affairs (which Gladstone sometimes took to Canning) 
including a report on the opinion in Calcutta on the incompetence of the 
British Commander-in-Chief in the Burmese War.* 

But if the risks of ignorance could be reduced by taking thought, so too could 
those attaching to divergence of interest. Gladstone showed wisdom in his 
relations with his supercargoes. In a business conducted so largely by delegation 
it was essential that the agent should identify his interest with that of the House. 
Accordingly we find that the supercargo frequently had a share both in the ship 
and in the transactions entered into, working on the usual terms of a commission 
of 1 per cent on both sales and purchases, plus one-eighth of the net profit.° 
Though Gladstone could deal plainly with those who had departed from instruc- 
tions or failed in judgement, good service was rewarded beyond the terms of the 
contract. When F. M. Gillanders, after only three or four years service, desired 
to set himself up in business in Calcutta, Gladstone was prepared to advance at 
long term some £3000, with a further short loan of £2000. George Grant, 
Gillander’s predecessor, was admitted to a partnership in the firm, an arrange- 
ment which not only rewarded trust and skill, but ensured that first-hand 
knowledge was available to the House in Liverpool.’ 


1 For the history of this firm, see Michael Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China 
1800-1842 (Cambridge, 1951), Pp. 36. 
16 September 1825, to J. P. Gillanders. 
18 May 1820, to Gillanders. 
3 May 1825. 
10 April 1820, to Gillanders; 28 April 1820, to Larkins. 
24 May 1823, to Gillanders. 
12 June 1821, to George Grant and John Wilson. Grant stood godfather, to Wm. Ewart 


Gladstone (Morley, vol. 1, p- 7-) 
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Yet for all this, great hazards remained. These Gladstone sought to spread as 
widely as possible. There was a constant watch for new ancillary lines which 
might grow in the future. The supercargoes were continually being asked to buy 
experimental parcels of this or that. A thriving wine trade from Madeira to 
India had been developed (in spite of frequent litigation on matters of quality). 
There was always a sharp look-out for passengers. Though Gladstone believed 
that in this traffic, in comparison with London, ‘our Liverpool ships manage 
matters better’,! yet the older port retained its advantage, helping its merchants 
in the difficult years of glut in Indian shipping in the 1820’s. The possibility of 
the export of machinery was not neglected; Gladstone had ascertained the cost 
of plant for grinding rough rice, and instructed Gillanders to find out if anyone 
in Calcutta could be made interested.” 

Again, Gladstone was highly skilled in finding others who would take a share 
of a particular risk. He traded under many arrangements and partnerships, 
which of course reduced his exposure to loss. But this also could have its dis- 
advantages. There was always the danger that misunderstandings and even 
direct clashes might arise between those with whom he dealt in his various com- 
mercial identities. Not only so; confusion and litigation might supervene. We 
find him in 1823 referring to ‘the unsettled and disputed state of my different 
Houses’, and warning his supercargo to India against placing any creditors in 
a position to impound his assets.? There were also safeguards against losses to 
debtors. In addition to the usual canons of caution, the terms upon which 
Gladstone would supply were designed to protect his position. He would make 
purchases for an Indian House in England for 2} per cent for ‘funds in hand’; 
otherwise the charge was 5 per cent. Thus were Indian firms encouraged to hold 
balances in Liverpool. 

But there were two further devices, in the form of rules of conduct, which 
illustrate Gladstone’s attempt, having done all else possible, to construct an 
optimal system of behaviour in the new and hazardous markets. In fact he 
arrived at two rules; one to govern his most general conduct, the other to direct 
his supercargo in a specific venture. First he had to make some broad distribu- 
tion between acting merely as a carrier for an agreed rate, and acting as a mer- 
chant exposed to price changes. He would have preferred the former role; 
carrying to and from India on the basis of fixed contracts. But the course of 
freight rates made this impossible; they could in fact sink so low as to fail to 
cover cost. It was in this situation, in general, that Gladstone would shift from 
carrier to merchant. If freight rates were low he brought goods; if high, he 
carried them for others. Prices and rates moved roughly together; rising prices 
accompanied rising freight rates because an upward pressure on goods must also 
be felt on carrying capacity. Thus with high prices in Indian goods, Gladstone 
was a carrier, with low prices he was a merchant. His policy was to forego the 
risky gains of boom prices in favour of more modest but safer freight returns, 
and to avoid the calamitous situation of below-cost freights by skilful merchan- 
dizing. With the general tendency for both freight rates and prices to decline as 
the new markets attracted suppliers his merchanting activities came to dominate 
the whole. But within the general trend there were fluctuations, as when Indian 
cotton, after the low prices of 1823, felt the impetus of the speculation of 1824 
leading to the collapse of the following year. Gladstone, following his rule, 
instructed* his supercargoes to buy as much high grade, low price cotton as 


: 26 May 1893, to Larkins. * 29 April 1820, to Gillanders. 
* 24 May 1823, to Gillanders. * 19 June 1823, to Gillanders; 3 May 1825, to Larkins. 
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possible in 1823 and 1824; but he began to distrust the course of prices in good 
time and almost ceased to purchase, so that in contemplating the plight of the 
speculators after the collapse in 1825, he could piously say, ‘We shall be the 
better for passing through the ordeal, but. . . Thank God, I have had nothing to 
do with it in any way’.t 

Finally there was the brief to the supercargo in the matter of a calculation of 
minimal risk. In general it took the following form: no goods were to be sold 
below full cost at any intermediate port on the outward journey. On arrival at 
Calcutta sales were to be made of course at the best prices available, but the 
supercargo could go as low as would be involved in a 5 per cent loss, but no 
lower. Such cargo as remained was to be equally divided; one half to be left 
with the House of Agency at Calcutta, against the possibility of rising prices 
there, the other half to be returned to England, less such sales as might be made 
on the return journey at 5 per cent loss.? This was Gladstone’s calculation of 
minimum risk. 

But by the early 1820’s the signs were beginning to multiply that the trade 
to India on the terms extracted from the Company in 1813 was ceasing to be 
very profitable, and that it was time for men of the temper of John Gladstone 
to look elsewhere. Indian exports by private traders had not behaved at all 
dramatically ; those from Bengal had steadily increased from 1813-14 to 1826-7 
by some 14 per cent. But Indian imports followed the same erratic course as in 
South America—rapid expansion, collapse, then slow recovery. The boom came 
in 1818-19, with imports between three and four times those when the trade 
was opened, the collapse arrived in 1819-20, and by 1826-7 total imports were 
still only about double those of 1813-14, or half those of the boom year.* 

It had become much harder to sell English goods in India. The opinion was 
held in Liverpool, with some justification, that there was a fundamental dif- 
ference between the South American and Indian markets in their reaction to 
glut. The former, though also bringing great losses, could in the longer run 
become an improved outlet because the sales at collapsed prices could stimulate 
consumers to acquire a taste for such goods. But in India, it was argued, the 
pattern of social behaviour was more rigid, the price elasticity of demand for 
European goods was small, so that there was less hope of recovery on a new and 
higher level of sales. The fundamental requisites for the development of markets 
in India was to cause a change of tastes on the basis of price competition. But 
though the prices of British calicoes in Bengal had fallen between 1813 and 1828 
by one-third to one-half, the alteration of the consumption pattern was a slow 
business. 

The disposing of Indian goods in England was also difficult. In 1821 Glad- 
stone remarked that ‘not one importation of sugar from Bengal in the last two 
years has paid the freight charges’.4 Some had paid none at all. He repeatedly 
warned Larkins of the effects of speculators in India continuing to send large 
shipments for sale in England.® Freight rates too had fallen away sharply from 


1 12 January 1826, to Gilbert Robertson, Philadelphia. Gladstone at the height of the boom 
warned that ‘much is to be feared’. (3 May 1825, to Larkins.) 

2 97 April 1820, to Gillanders. 

3 Wilson, ibid. p. 43- 

4 95 June 1821, to John Robertson. 

5 98 April 1820, 18 May 1820. Indian cotton, Gladstone pointed out, could hardly replace 
American and Brazilian through price competition. Further it was so small a proportion of 
British consumption that the Liverpool market was scarcely affected by the recent failure of the 
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the level of £14-16 per ton in the second decade of the century to £4-6 in the 
third. 

Perhaps the death-blow to Gladstone’s system of dealing with India came 
from the English manufacturers. They had taken to consigning their own goods 
direct. With the loss of this most valuable branch of trading Gladstone could no 
longer shift so profitably between freights and merchandising. Prices and freights 
were both low, but the scope for skilful trading had been largely destroyed, 
leaving for the shipowner only ‘the staple but more bulky articles. . .for his own 
Account.’! But Gladstone had already adjusted his enterprises so that by 1821, 
only some seven years after he had shown the free traders the way to India, he 
could write: ‘...for one stake I have there, I have five in the West Indies, the 
first unfixed and speculative, the last permanent, and to me most important. ”* 


Ill 


John Gladstone’s West Indian transactions provoke two queries of general 
interest. The student of competitive contexts may ask: how may a man of 
business, by heavy investment in a declining and disrupted economy, add to his 
fortune? The student of the impact of entrepreneurial actions upon social 
fabrics may inquire: what happens when the search for profit leads to the 
assuming of a position of great potency, coupled with the attempt to discharge 
its functions by proxy? 

Sugar was past its heyday; emancipation was on the way. Earlier experience 
could hardly illuminate the peculiar problems of the new venture. John Glad- 
stone’s second career as an East Indian trader had involved the carrying and 
merchandising of a wide range of goods in a field in which the adroit variation of 
alternatives was the key to success. Further, there had been a minimum of 
labour problems. But his third career as a West Indian planter was different in 
both respects. There was much less scope for manceuvre because the range of 
products and the conditions of supply were largely fixed by natural and his- 
torical conditions. But in addition he had elected to become a producer in 
a situation in which labour, of a uniquely difficult kind, was the principal factor. 
Others, with a lifetime of experience were failing; it was in fact their inability to 
pay their debts that gave rise to Gladstone’s own position as a mortgagee.? 

Yet for Gladstone there was profit to be made: when he contemplated with- 
drawal in 1821 it was not because he could no longer make his capital productive, 
but because he thought he had reached an age when overmuch of ‘the concerns 
of this world’ might be prejudicial to his long-term prospects, rendering it wise 
to transfer his assets to a ‘more secure but less productive state elsewhere’. But 
the game had its own fascination; it was hard to abandon a field in which 
profit opportunities were not fully exploited. We find him vigorously seeking 
ownership or control of the interests of Robert Edmondstone and Charles 
Simson, and the heirs of Mr Jones, Mr Fileen and Mr Hamer. At the height of 
his career in the West Indies he owned in Demerara the estates Success, Wales, 
Waller’s Delight, Covenden, Hampton Court, Vreedenhoop and Vreedestein and in 

* 26 May 1823, to John Palmer and Company, Calcutta. 

2 25 June 1821, to John Robertson. 


* For the Demerara background, see L. M. Penson, ‘The Making of a Crown Colony: British 
Guiana, 1803-1833’, Transactions, Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., vol. 1x, 1926, pp. 106-34. Deme- 
rara had finally been taken over from the Dutch in 1803, and as the latest West Indian acquisition 
was selected as the laboratory for amelioration experiments. 


‘ * 12 June 1821, to George Grant. Gladstone proposed to reorganize the partnership, reducing 
his own stake to £120,000. 
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Jamaica (mostly acquired sometime after 1825), Holland, Lacovia and Fish River, 
with two-thirds interest in Oxford, Eden and Fair Prospect. 

Gladstone’s success was of course the result of a skilful combination of 
a number of techniques. Perhaps the most important single factor was the 
manner in which he entered upon proprietorship: the terms upon which he 
acquired estates were carefully calculated and negotiated, taking full account 
of the weaknesses of the position of existing holders. He supplied the stores and 
carried away the produce in his own ships. He reaped economies of production 
through the reorganization and reallocation of his resources of land and men. 
He knew intimately the markets for the principal products. He was not afraid 
to delegate, as he had done in the East Indies, and he did not harass himself 
about the competence of his agents. Finally, he was close to official policy, 
enjoying knowledge and influence available to no rival. These things taken 
together meant in general terms that though he was buying capital assets the 
price of which he knew must fall over time, yet he could profit thereby. The need 
to find employment for one bundle of fixed assets, ships, had lead him on to 
acquire another in the form of sugar and coffee estates. 

The real basis of John Gladstone’s success in the West Indies lay in the fact 
that he had stronger nerves than the planters. Those with whom he had to deal 
were of two kinds: planters, and the heirs of those who had succumbed. The 
former were aware that their products were losing their position in general 
terms of world supply and were in danger of losing their particular status in the 
British colonial system; they knew too that their labour problems were insoluble. 
Their mortgages were mounting, and on such terms that they virtually lost 
control of the disposition of their produce and the proceeds of sale. The first 
charge was the servicing of the debt, leaving little indeed for their own efforts. 
Why not sell outright for the best that could be got? The heirs of the deceased 
were even more strongly of this turn of mind. Few wished to be concerned with 
the worries of such ownership, much less to move to Demerara to supervise 
their holdings; better to sell and acquire a fixed income. Litigation too could 
weigh against the owner; the Courts were subject to enormous delays, and if 
a mortgagee could succeed in having an estate sequestered, it was difficult indeed 
for the planter to recover his freedom of action. There were not many prepared 
to hazard large sums on a calculation of the sort made by Gladstone. The 
attempt to enter the field with a West India Company did not alarm him in the 
least, it was merely an example of a transient joint-stock mania.’ In sum, it was 
possible for him to obtain possession on terms such that, in spite of general 
decline, the return to his capital was high. 

Of course he did all he could to improve it further. The owner of a single 
estate had a largely fixed land area and labour supply. The owner of many 
estates could effectively vary the proportions as occasion demanded. This 
Gladstone did, moving his negroes about as required. There was the problem of 
transport. Here again multiple ownership was useful; adjacent estates were 
joined by canals, and further links created by agreement with other owners. 
Machinery too was improved, and experiments ordered in labour-saving 
devices. Great emphasis was placed upon improving the quality of the sugar 5 
low grade produce suffered from great weight-loss in transit, and was much more 
difficult to sell. The constant theme of Gladstone’s instructions was to process 


the product to as fine a quality as possible. 


1 99 September 1824, to P. C. Ouckama. 
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There were further gains in setting up retail shops for those on his holdings. 
Considerable economies could be made in supplying stores, direct from Liverpool 
and in carrying the produce.! The estates should be given the promptest service 
in the latter regard, to ensure quick access to markets: ‘We do and shall make 
it our study to have always an ample supply of shipping ready to succeed each 
other.’? Ships without an immediate cargo could be dispatched to Newfoundland 
or New Brunswick for timber and fish, those two staple requirements of the 
West Indies. 

All these calculations and devices were greatly strengthened by Gladstone’s 
access to official circles. He was himself for many years a Member of Parliament, 
and the principal supporter in turn of Canning and Huskisson in Liverpool. He 
had direct access to Lord Bathurst, head of the Colonial Office from 1812 to 
1827, and to his Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Robert Wilmot Horton. 
Huskisson was very conscious of Gladstone’s ‘immense stake’ in the West 
Indies.* 

Gladstone skilfully strengthened his position with the government. He sought 
out his logical allies. The Liverpool West India Association on receipt of 
letters from him passed appropriate resolutions against emancipation.* In 1820 
he had no acquaintance among the London merchants involved in Demerara ;° 
by 1823 he was one of the most active organizers of the British Guiana Associa- 
tion, which forthwith sent its views to Bathurst.* Though the London men flagged 
from time to time, sometimes showing ‘great coolness. . .and want of co-opera- 
tion’,? and ‘little energy or perseverance’,® yet Gladstone dragooned them 
when necessary into the presence of the Secretary for the Colonies, strongly 
worded Resolutions in hand. Busy and imperfectly informed men like Canning 
and Huskisson were provided with information from Gladstone’s Attorney in 
the Colony, Frederick Cort. ‘ You will see at once’, Gladstone wrote to Canning, 
‘that these Letters when written were not intended to meet any Eyes but those 
of my partners and myself.’® The result of all this was access to the dispatches 
at the Colonial Office,” and the confidential opinion of Ministers. The substance 
of these were conveyed to Cort with the warning: ‘this you will consider as their 
views on the subject, but not to be printed or made public." Other advantages 
followed. Much of the patronage in Demerara was in Gladstone’s hands. When 
Charles Shaw in Liverpool attempted to sponsor a candidate for the post of 
Protector of the Negroes in Demerara, Gladstone appealed immediately to 
Huskisson.17 Of the two Fiscals (heads of the police and penal systems) one 
was his nominee, Charles Herbert, who on the strength of his £3000 salary 
married, and was soon asking Gladstone to press for more. Herbert, Gladstone 
hoped, would be ‘desirous to be useful to us, when in his power ’,}* in the Colony. 


* Liverpool, in Gladstone’s opinion was a better market for sugar than London, with smaller 
charges. Customs delays were less. (22 November 1823, to Larkins.) 
2 25 April 1820, to James Stewart. 


* Huskisson to Gladstone, 2 November 1823. Printed in J. Corry, History of Lancashire (1825), 
Wl, 700. 


4 Fletcher, ibid. p. 131. 5 8 May 1820, to John Wilson. 
® 5 July 1823, to Cort. 
* 30 December 1823, to Robert Edmonstone. § 8 July 1824, to Cort. 


® 15 October 1823. Cort seems to have taken alarm at this use of his letters, and requested that 
they be not communicated to the Guiana Association. (22 March 1824.) 
10 12 April 1824, to Cort. 11 31 October 1823, to Cort. 


% 19 July 1825. He had already given his views in full to Canning on the Li 1 
ee Mie fer ing on the Liverpool patronage. 


18 8 July 1824, to Cort. 
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He was further invited to act as a source of information, and blandly told, ‘any 
communication you may make to me, that you may wish to be considered of 
a confidential nature, you may rely on being held sacred. ...”! 

But for all his skill in using his resources and influence to make the financing 
of estates a profitable venture, Gladstone could not avoid heavy criticism for his 
part in the imbroglio over slavery. He paid the penalty of one who involves 
himself in a situation charged with high emotion. Great unpopularity descended 
upon him; at home for being a party to such a system, in the Colony for what 
was there regarded as moderation. The rising of 1823 had centred largely upon 
his own estates, and his negro, Jack, was a ringleader.? The Liverpool humani- 
tarians petitioned the Commons on the events in Demerara, condemning the 
rigours of what had been done.* Gladstone wrote bitterly of ‘Cropper and our 
other persecutors’,* who worked upon ‘such strong and unfounded prejudices ’.® 
He had given much thought to the proper management of slaves as he conceived 
the problem, and wrote long and detailed instructions to Cort on many aspects of 
amelioration.* Though he regarded the Methodist Missionaries like Smith as 
pernicious (‘I was not sorry to hear of Smith’s death, as his release would have 
been followed by much cavil and discussion here’),’ yet he believed in religious 
instruction under the Established Church. This emphasis, reaching the ears of 
planters who had no faith whatever in such Evangelicalism, led to the mistaken 
opinion in the Colony that he favoured the missionaries.’ Further, the resolu- 
tions passed by the planters in 1824, full of ‘violent spirit’ and ‘irritating 
language’, were regarded by Gladstone as seriously damaging relations with the 
Government and serving to ‘disarm the friends of the Colony’. He had wished 
to urge leniency for those engaged in the uprising, but was dissuaded by 
Demerara opinion.! These evidences of pusillanimity were enough to condemn 
him. ‘I lament’, he wrote, ‘that such unworthy feelings should be found to exist 
in the Colony against me, my property, and those connected with me, such 
belong to the worst part of human nature.’ 

The social effects of John Gladstone’s commercial acts in India had been 
minor and peripheral; they were confined to a relatively small number of 
markets, dealing in goods at a stage well removed from labour. In the West 
Indies his attitudes and actions touched the very foundations of society. Not only 
could he act directly on the men and land he possessed, but his views were 
effective with those of highest authority. It has been all too easy to belabour 
Gladstone for his part in West Indian affairs; what is required is a closer 
understanding of his behaviour. Two circumstances stand out: his attitude to 
the ownership of slaves, and the method he adopted of informing himself of the 
situation. 

He had no shadow of misgiving on the matter of his nght to property in 
slaves, nor of their duty to serve. His attitude was set out publicly in 1830 in 
a letter to Sir Robert Peel. Whatever its sources or justifications, this element in 
his outlook was fundamental. It is the more difficult to grasp in the light of his 


1 94 September 1824, to Charles Herbert. 

2 Edinburgh Review, March 1824, Art. x, p. 252. 

3 H. of C. Journals, vol. xxix, Sess. 1824, 18 June 1824. 

4 94 September 1824, to Charles Herbert. 5 g July 1824, to Rev. Mr Brown. 

8 96 May 1823. 7 92 March 1824, to Cort. 

8 ‘TI know not on what the opinion. . .of my being friendly to their measures or missions could 
be founded’, wrote Gladstone. (22 March 1824.) 

® 8 July 1824, to R. Edmonstone. 

10 g July 1824, to Rev. Mr Brown. 1 8 July 1824, to Cort. 
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condemnations of the older slave trading of an earlier Liverpool, and his later 
horror at British proceedings in China in the 1840’s. The government he argued 
in 1823, must accept part responsibility for the negroes helping to ‘keep them 
in due subjection and subordination’, and to demonstrate ‘that any renewed 
attempt will end in their own destruction’ ,1 This was to be done by an immediate 
increase of the garrison from 400 to 1200 men, and by ‘ships of war stationed or 
cruising around’.2. Somehow he could believe that in this way the negroes 
would learn not only the folly of revolt, but ‘confidence in the good intentions 
of their masters towards then’.? In his mind, slavery was not only a tenable 
proposition for the owner, but one the reasonableness of which could be conveyed 
to the slave. His outlook was inadequate for the task that had fallen upon him; 
the cool skilled calculator of capital ventures had somehow become responsible 
for a society. 

There was only one corrective for such a state of mind; an intimate and 
sympathetic contact with the problem itself. This Gladstone never had. On the 
contrary the deficiencies of his outlook were aggravated by his method. The 
system of dealing by proxy, so successfully in the East India trade, was adopted 
in Demerara. He had to rely on letters, embodying highly subjective reports. 
The authors were living in a situation in which life was poisoned not only by the 
degrading relationships of a slave society, but by the personal struggles over 
foreclosure and the inheritance of estates. Time and again we find cordial rela- 
tions turning to recrimination and hatred. Gladstone remarked of one with 
whom he had done some hard bargaining, ‘he is of a suspicious temper and 
seemed to think my object was to take advantage of him’,* another ‘behaves as 
ill as possible’,® a third is expert in ‘arts and chicanery’.6 But most dangerous 
of all, Gladstone seems to have been taken in by his chief representative. 
Frederick Cort, his attorney, was a relative of Gladstone’s partner, John Wilson; 
they had been together in Demerara, and Wilson, having proved himself as 
Gladstone’s attorney, had been taken into the firm, recommending Cort as his 
successor. Gladstone had complete confidence in Cort, speaking highly of him 
to the Colonial Secretary, the Governor, the Fiscals and everyone else. Even 
when representations were made to the Governor that Cort was incompetent as 
attorney and planter, Gladstone stuck by him.’ Yet when Robertson Gladstone, 
his son, made a tour of inspection of the Estates in 1828, he was greatly surprised 
at Cort’s performance. One estate after another was found mismanaged. A man 
‘small in body and in mind’, wrote Robertson Gladstone in his Journal. ‘It has 
astonished me’, he wrote, ‘how Mr Cort could have contrived to keep up his 
connexion with a man like my father at all.’§ Yet this was the principal source 


1 31 October 1823, to Cort. 

> 30 January 1824, to Cort. Gladstone argued that the Colony should meet half the cost of its 
defence, ‘for it must be done...for the preservation of the whole’. 

3 y2 April 1824, to Cort. 

4 This was Robert Edmonstone (23 October 1824, to Cort). 

° Charles Simson, from whom he acquired Hampton Court (5 July 1823, to Cort) caught Glad- 
stone out when the Court ruled that Simson’s bills were payable at the fixed rate of twelve 
guilders to the pound, and not at the higher market rate. 

* P. C. Ouckama (17 February 1824, to Cort) seems to have kept the litigation going over the 
purchase of the Jones’s estates, Wales and Vreedestein, to maximize his own fees and commission. 
(8 January 1824, to Cort.) 

* 11 December 1824, to Charles Herbert. 

* P. 12. W. E. Gladstone said in retrospect that before his speech of 1833 he had ‘come to 
entertain little or no confidence in the proceedings of the resident agents in the West Indies’. 
(Morley, vol. 1, p. 104.) 
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of John Gladstone’s information; preconception and prejudice were confirmed. 
Thus he could remain to the end not merely untroubled about the part he had 
played in the affairs of the Colony, but convinced that he had served it well. 

In spite of the efforts of Gladstone and others, emancipation did come in 
1833. As the step became inevitable the West Indian interest turned its principal 
attention to the securing of as favourable a scale of compensation as possible, 
a matter in which one Liverpool Member of Parliament played a conspicuous 
part.t John Gladstone’s share of the payments in 1837 was £85,600.” 

The liberated negroes of course were not easy to handle,’ the price of labour 
rose sharply. What should be done to preserve the value of the estates? Again 
Gladstone had a variety of answers; greater efficiency of organization, the use 
of guano which was bringing hopeful results, the introduction of labour-saving 
devices. But for all these the crux of the problem remained the price of labour. 
On the other side of the world, in Bengal, there were still men without inflated 
ideas of the value of their efforts, in fact they could be hired for 2d. per day. 
Could these be brought to the West Indies under indentures for a term of years 
to work for a fixed wage plus free passage to and fro? John Gladstone persuaded 
Lord Glenelg, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to issue an Order in 
Council in 1837 to permit the West Indian planters to ship coolies from India 
on terms settled without adequate supervision. For a time the new cheap labour 
seemed to have brought respite.* 

But even this could notrestore the position of the West Indian sugar; ‘Nothing’, 
wrote Gladstone, ‘but very high prices will enable them to maintain anything 
like competition with the produce of cheap labour in India.’° These prices were 
not forthcoming. Accordingly by 1840 Gladstone had sold all his Demerara 
Estates, save two, and was actively seeking buyers for his Jamaica holdings.® 
Those he could not sell were offered on leases as long as possible. By 1849 his 
only West Indian holdings were a mortgage of £18,000 on Wales in Demerara 
(which he considered doubtful) and seven-eighths interest in Lacovia and Holland, 
rented at £1,000 per year.’ 

But there were certain other assets acquired in Demerara and Jamaica that 
could be put to use at least for a time; a considerable experience of sugar 


1 For Lord Sandon’s arguments, see Hansard, vol. xvut, 1833, pp. 318, 324, 581. The meeting 
of West India members to settle tactics for the debate was attended by William Ewart Gladstone 
at Sandon’s house. (Morley, 1, 103. Extract from Gladstone’s diary.) But the other Member 
for Liverpool, though agreeable to compensation was hostile to the preservation of ‘the West 
Indian monopoly’. (Jbid. p. 591.) 

2 This represented 2183 slaves. H. of C. Sess. Papers 1837-38, vol. xiv. Quoted, Eric 
Williams, Capitalism and Slavery (Richmond, 1944), P- 99. 

8 Dispatch from Lord Russell to Governor Light. 15 February 1840. House of Commons 
Sessional Papers, vol. xxx1v, 1840. Papers relative to the Affairs of British Guiana, p. 42. _ 

4 John Gladstone is shown (Session Papers, ibid., Hill Coolies, British Guiana) as the principal 
importer of coolies, with his former supercargo Gillanders, now in partnership with George 
Arbuthnot, apparently the sole agents in Calcutta. One of the fiercest critics of these transactions 
quoted Gillanders and Co. that the natives were ‘perfectly ignorant of the place they agreed to go 
to, or the length of the voyage they were undertaking’, but conceded that ‘to the honour of Mr 
Gladstone, nothing but consideration for the comfort of the labourers marks the tenor of his 
instructions’, and lamented his ignorance of what really took place. (John Bell, A Comparative view 
of the External Commerce of Bengal during the years 1836-37 and 1837-38, Calcutta, 1838, pp. xili, xx.) 

5 3 May 1852, to A. Arbuthnot. - 

6 19 November 1840, to James Stuart. “My object’, he told Stuart, is to sell and close all my 
accounts... . Whoever may be the purchasers, it is not for me to give opinions on the propriety 
or otherwise of their conduct, it is for... them to judge for themselves as I do for myself. 

7 Memorandum of Assets, 3 August 1849. 
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production, embodied in his supervisors. Though Gladstone had thought it 
unlikely in the early 1820’s, by the late 1830’s Indian sugar was a good thing. 
A further heavy blow struck the West Indian planters in 1836 with the equaliza- 
tion of the sugar duties between East and West. Accordingly, the last of Glad- 
stone’s West Indian sugar assets, his leading personnel, were transferred to his 
manufactory at Bengal. But even here sugar was risky; when the market showed 
a short-term rise Gladstone made overtures to sell the Chowgutcha works to his 
rivals Dhobah and Co.! These were declined, but were immediately followed by 
a proposal for ‘orderly buying’ to govern the prices paid to the Bengal growers.” 
This enterprise too had been disposed of by 1849. Thus ended John Gladstone’s 


sugar adventures. 


IV 


John Gladstone’s career in the East Indies was that of a trader; in the West 
Indies he was an investor. In the first case, though it involved assets in the form 
of ships, he was in the main concerned with buying and selling in a wide variety 
of markets not yet able to affect each other with the speed of the modern world, 
yet each capable of an erratic course. In the second he was buying estates with 
a view to production and possible future resale. In both cases his behaviour 
was the same; a general determination to embark, and the evolution of a par- 
ticular set of rules. Daring found its place in the first step, caution its expression 
in the second. 

The East India decision had as its basis a very general datum—the pattern of 
price ratios. This involved a calculation over time; the degree to which it would 
alter as new suppliers appeared and tastes changed. This given, Gladstone began 
to operate upon the markets so designated, guided by his precepts. His major 
canons were: get the best information you can, avoid holding anything very long 
(‘lengthy dependencies’), calculate the acceptable limits of price in each market, 
reduce to some fairly standard rule the optimum spread of risk, and when in 
doubt choose caution. His minor ones were: make an absolute distinction 
between business relationships and all others,* be implacable toward those who 
impugn your credit,‘ and leave no scope for misunderstanding in your dealings.® 

The decision to embark upon West Indian investment depended upon the 
relationship between the terms of acquisition and earning capacity. Of course 
there would be some analogy between trading and investment rules where there 
was a ready market for the investment; Gladstone in his dealings in railway 
shares was not so different from Gladstone the trader. In fact the distinction 
was a relative one, hinging upon the scale of purchase and its marketability. 
But Gladstone certainly knew in his own mind when he was investing and when 
trading—he knew when ‘lengthy dependencies’ were justified and when not. 


25 March 1845, to George Grant; 15 April 1845, to Charles Blake. 

12 May 1845, to Henry MacKenzie. 

Viz. the case of John Smith, a Demerara employee who died in the colony: ‘His passage out 
is yet to pay for and therefore to be deducted from any salary that may be due to him.’ (30 
December 1823, to Cort.) Gladstone was a great giver on the grand scale to Churches, Schools, 
and worthy causes, but he would not erode the sharp edge of his business dealings by personal 
concessions. 

* On one occasion when the rumour was set afloat that Gladstone and Co. had been supported 
with a loan, John broke with his brother and partner, Robert, who was too ready with forgiveness. 
(23 May 1821; 8 June 1821.) 

° An agent in New York assisting in a profitable transaction asked for a larger share, and was 
told, ‘You are aware that with the result in Profit and Loss the agent has no concern’ (16 May 
1820). This laid the foundation for subsequent cordial relations. 


1 
2 
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But though the rules for the West Indies had something in common with those 
for the East (the gaining of information and all three minor canons) for the most 
part they were peculiar to themselves. Take full advantage both of the fears of 
present owners for the future of the Colony, and of every opportunity to commit 
the Government to ensure it. Make advances only on such terms as will lead to 
authority over management and the disposal of the crop. Resist every proposed 
infringement of the right to property in negroes. Finally, treat all estates as 
a single production and marketing unit. 

By employing this dichotomy of decisions—the choice of successive fields of 
commitment and the construction of the rules of action appropriate to each, 
John Gladstone followed the tenor of his time through four great phases. In so 
doing he was shifting his assets over the whole range of available opportunities in 
search of the best return; with all his scepticism of Adam Smith and Ricardo, he 
was in this the epitome of the classical entrepreneur. In particular he made 
apparent the significance of this approach to the problem of Britain’s external 
dealings. Its more favourable side showed in his trading to the East; but in his 
contribution to the West Indian economy, entering and leaving the investment 
field as he did, he demonstrated the social dangers of the rule of maximum 
return applied without regard to the historical context. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge 


THE MARKETING OF RAILWAY SHARES IN THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY? 


By HAROLD POLLINS 


NE of the commonplaces of English economic history is the fact that 

manufacturing industry has seldom made use of the capital market 

machinery for the raising of its capital. In the early period of indus- 
trialization small manufacturers were able to make use of their own resources, 
or loans from friends or from banks; later they ploughed back their profits.? The 
figures provided by Lavington, relating to the immediate pre-1914 period, 
showed that ‘the London capital market was not the main channel for the 
finance of industry’.? Other inquiries, of later date, showed that this continued 
to be true.* 

The small scale of manufacturing industry, and the large profits made, which 
allowed entrepreneurs to use their profits for extensions, were two of the major 
reasons for their avoidance of the capital market.> But public utility companies 
were obviously different. Apart from their different legal background—they 
usually required an Act of Parliament to become incorporated—their capital 
requirements were greater, and could not have been met by the methods used 
by industry. Ploughing back profits was out of the question since their turnover 
was small in relation to their capital. Yet although railway companies (the com- 
panies to be considered in this article) made large capital issues, they did not, as 
is well known, make use of underwriters, investment bankers and the like. Part 
of the reason for this, doubtless, was the abundance of capital in Britain available 
and ready for investment. But in addition there were institutional factors 
reducing the necessity for underwriting. In this article a preliminary attempt 
is made to describe the methods used by railway companies in Britain to raise 
their capital. The discussion is confined to the first half of the nineteenth century 
because it is thought that, for the reasons given, the methods used later in the 
nineteenth century by railway companies in their share-issuing were adopted 
before 1850. In addition studies of company promotion exist for that period, 
and this article may be regarded as a commentary on them.® 

The traditional story of railway and canal promotion up to 1850, as given by 
Evans and others, may be summarized as follows: 

Some public-spirited men, perhaps merchants and manufacturers and even 
landowners, would recognize the need for improved communication in their 
locality. They would subscribe among themselves to finance a survey, or would 

? I should like to thank the Archives Department of the British Transport Commission for 


permission to examine and quote material in their possession. Thanks are due also to 
Mr S. A. Broadbridge for constructive criticism. 


* Summarized in T. S. Ashton, The Industrial Revolution (1948), ch. 4. 

®* R. F. Henderson, The New Issue Market and the Finance of Industry (Cambridge, 1951), p. 42. 

* Report of the Committee on Finance and Industry (‘MacMillan’) (1931) (Cmd. $807)5 Ay Dos 
Grant, A Study of the Capital Market in Post-War Britain (1937); T. Balogh, Studies in Financial 
Organisation (1947); R. F. Henderson, op. cit. 

° F. Lavington, The English Capital Market (1921), pp. 126-7. See also A. K. Cairncross, 
Home and Foreign Investment (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 101-2. 

* G. H. Evans, British Corporation Finance 1775-1850 (Baltimore, 1936), ch. 2; A. D. Gayer, 


W. W. Rostow and A. J. Schwartz, The Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy (Oxford, 1953), 
Dt 2s chia ‘ 
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call public meetings in the locality to arouse support and obtain subscriptions. 
Later a definite route would be decided upon, public meetings held to sell scrip, 
and the committee of the company would appoint local agents to obtain sub- 
scriptions and take deposits. Those who took scrip would be asked to sign the 
subscription contract (or parliamentary undertaking) required by parliamentary 
Standing Orders, and an application would be made to parliament for an Act 
of incorporation. Sometimes before scrip was issued letters of allotment would 
be issued, to be exchanged by the recipients for scrip on the payment of the 
deposit. (This mostly occurred during boom periods when the demands for 
railway scrip were heavy.) 

Clearly there are two parts to this process. The first was the initial decision to 
promote a company and obtain funds for a survey. The second was the actual 
distribution of scrip, which took place at public meetings or through the local 
agents appointed by the company. Any examination of the material shows that 
numerous railway (and other) companies were in fact promoted in this way. 
One could begin perhaps with the proposed line between Glasgow and Berwick, 
whose committee, in April 1810, decided to hold meetings in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Kelso and Peebles, ‘to arouse public opinion and secure funds for the 
necessary parliamentary proceedings’.t The early history of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway is well known, with two years of preparatory work before 
the company was floated. The Newcastle-Carlisle company had a long pre- 
liminary history, beginning with a proposal to build a canal, which became 
transformed into a railway scheme.’ The Birmingham and Derby Railway began 
in a series of public meetings,* and a local committee raised money for the cost 
of a survey, by the engineer Joseph Locke, of the line that became the Cale- 
donian.® The Manchester, Bury and Rossendale Railway was promoted by 
merchants and manufacturers in Bury.* In areas which the boom of the 1840’s 
had left without railway accommodation similar methods were adopted in the 
early 1850’s.? In other industries too—canals, docks, tunnels—this kind of 
promotion and of share disposal also existed.8 Even during boom periods, as we 
shall see, it was not uncommon for companies to hold public meetings to adver- 
tise their project and solicit support. 

But this description of company promotion ignores some other factors in 
railway history which were important in deciding the methods adopted. In the 
first place, at different periods, railways fluctuated in their standing with the 
investing public. Before the success of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
in 1829-30 railways were purely experimental, and investors needed to be 
convinced of their practicability, as well as profitability. In the second place, 
although many schemes were discussed and publicized whatever the economic 
and financial conditions of the time, most railway companies were floated in 


1 Sir Alexander Gibb, The Story of Telford (1935), P- 145- 

2 G.S. Veitch, The Struggle for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway (Liverpool, 1930), pp. 28-32. 

3 W. W. Tomlinson, The North Eastern Railway (Newcastle, 1914?), ch. 6. 

4 F. S. Williams, History of the Midland Railway (3rd ed. 1877), pp. 60-3. 

5 W. Acworth, The Railways of Scotland (1890), p. 32. 

6 G. H. Tupling, The Economic History of Rossendale (Manchester, 1927), P- 225- 

7 For North Wales see C. E. Howell, ‘Roads, Bridges, Canals and Railways in Montgomery- 
shire’, Montgomeryshire Collections, m1 (1898), pp. 282-7, and Ivor Thomas, Top Sawyer (1938), 
pp. 27-33- Also D. S. Barrie and C.R. Clinker, The Somerset and Dorset Railway (South Godstone, 
1948), pp- 1-3- 

8 For example H. Pollins, ‘The Swansea Canal’, Journal of Transport History, 1, no. 3 (1954), 
p. 138; W. M. Stern, ‘The First London Dock Boom’, Economica (Feb., 1952), pp. 63-4; 
I. Brunel, Life of Isambard Kingdom Brunel (1870), pp. 6-7. 
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time of boom, or at least of increasing prosperity. Thirdly, most main ee 
companies were built in the 1830’s and were opened before the great mania 

of the mid-1840’s. Almost every railway scheme from then on was of some interest 
to the main line companies, because the latter wanted either to develop their 
traffic, or to stop other competing main line companies from encroaching on 
their territory. Even if a main line company was not keen to expand it often 
found itself forced to take up a branch line, which had originated as an inde- 
pendent company, in case the latter sold itself to a competing line. These various 
factors will be considered in turn. 


I 


Before 1830 the horse-tramways were promoted in the ‘traditional’ way. Those 
that were built by canal companies or by individual industrialistst obviously 
required no special facilities for raising their capital. They were usually small 
and could be financed from the resources of the canal or industrialist concerned. 
But even some of the companies specially established to build a tramway were 
not much larger. Out of some 50 railway companies which obtained Acts of 
incorporation before 1830 only seven had authorized share capitals of £100,000 
or more (Berwick and Kelso, 1811, £100,000; Cromford, 1825, £164,400; 
Forest of Dean, 1826, £125,000; Limerick-Waterford, 1826, £350,000; Liver- 
pool-Manchester, 1826, £510,000; Clarence, 1828, £100,000; Newcastle- Car- 
lisle, 1829, £300,000).2 These companies, generally, were small; the difficulties 
that many of them had in issuing their shares were due as much to the risky 
nature of the undertakings as to adverse financial conditions. During the 1820’s 
the need for improved means of communication became more obvious as the 
economy expanded, and industrialists found that the canals were not sufficiently 
suitable for the greater flow of goods, particularly in the 1821-5 period. But at 
the same time, until 1829-30, the locomotive was unproved, and there were no 
clear advantages of the horse-tramway over the canal. It is not surprising that 
in those circumstances, railway enthusiasts had difficulty in convincing potential 
shareholders to risk their money in this untried invention. For even during the 
speculative boom of 1824/5, when more than thirty railway companies were 
floated, and when shareholders were putting their money in even more risky 
enterprises, some of the railway companies found it difficult to raise the money. 
The Manchester-Leeds, the Leeds-Hull and the Liverpool-Manchester were not 
well supported, and the two former companies disappeared.* In any case the 
eventual results of this small boom were negligible, since most of the railways 
promoted disappeared during the crisis of 1825, or found opposition to them in 
Parliament to be too great. 

Once the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was opened in September 1830 
the Railway Age really began. From then on the major factors in railway promo- 
tion were not the need to convince shareholders of the practicability of railways, 
but rather the desirability of particular lines, and, more important, the facts of 
the particular financial situation. After 1830 the bulk of railway flotation took 

1 C. Hadfield, British Canals (1950), p. 100. 

* The details of authorized capital were taken from the Acts of Incorporation. 

* Tomlinson, op. cit. (p. 202), for the first two companies. H. Pollins, ‘The Finances of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway’, Econ. Hist. Rev. gnd ser. vol. v (1952) 91, for that company. 

* It is noteworthy that among the Directors of these schemes were a number of London 
bankers, who are usually said not to have been concerned with railway promotion and direction 


before the late 1830’s (J. H. Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain: The Early Railway Age 


(Cambridge, 1930), p. 389). A list of Directors in The Times (7 Feb. 1825), gives G. C. Glyn, 
M. Attwood and G. W. Norman, for example. 
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place in periods of boom, in 1835/6 and 1844/5. The traditional description of 


a disposal and company promotion needs modification because of that 
actor. 


II 


The more dramatic aspects of the railway booms are well known, with large 
numbers of companies, many competing lines, conflicts in parliament, the 
‘bubble’ schemes, the fictitious shareholders, and the like. But the most signifi- 
cant feature of these booms, in the present context, was the ease with which shares 
could be disposed of. At the height of a boom it was sufficient for a company to 
place an advertisement in a railway journal for it to be flooded with applica- 
tions. There are numerous examples of this; the following are taken at random: 
In 1836, towards the end of the boom, it was reported of the Glasgow, Paisley, 
Kilmarnock and Ayr Railway that ‘the appeal for subscriptions had been so 
favourably received, that applications for shares far in advance of the capital 
required had been obtained from Scotland alone’.1 The Gravesend Railway 
issued its prospectus in November 1834 (before the boom) and few shares were 
applied for; the company was dissolved a year later and its assets transferred to 
the New Gravesend Railway—virtually the same company, with the same 
proposed route. There were 80,000 applications for the 30,000 shares of this 
company.? The Great North of Scotland Railway received applications for more 
than three times the number of its shares in 1845.3 The Direct Western Railway 
received 1,400,000 applications for its 120,000 shares,* and the Direct London- 
Exeter 400,000 for its 120,000.° 

It is true, of course, that there are many stories of shares being retained by 
Directors, allowing only a few to trickle on the market at high premiums,® and 
many who took letters of allotment refused to pay the deposit and sign the 
subscription contract.? But the main point is clear. Companies promoted at 
such a period were able to dispose of their scrip without having to go to the 
public to solicit their subscriptions at public meetings. It was possible for an 
ad hoc promoter to establish an office and issue prospectuses, with illustrious 
names, for a company to be overwhelmed with applications. This obviously gave 
great scope to the promoters of bubble schemes, of which there were many. But 
a number of the flotations were of companies which had originated before the 
boom; the Great North of Scotland Railway considered its project for a year 
before issuing its prospectus in March 1845.8 Even during the boom there are 
examples of companies being promoted in the ‘traditional’ manner—e.g. the 
Rugby, Derby and Manchester Railway, which held public meetings in its sup- 
port in May 1845.° But these details relate to publicizing the line and allowing 
interested persons in the locality the chance of comparing routes of competing 
companies. Once the prospectus was issued applications came from the public, 


1 W. McAdam, The Birth, Growth and Eclipse of the Glasgow and South Western Railway (Glasgow, 
1924), p- 10. 

2 Herapath, June 1837, pp. 381-3. 

3 M. Barclay-Harvey, History of the Great North of Scotland Railway (2nd ed. 1949), PP- 3-6. 

4 Herapath, 18 July 1846, p. 891. fy 

5 D. E. Colombine, Exposition of. . .the Direct London and Exeter Railway (1846), p. 31. (British 
Library of Political and Economic Science). ; 

6 Railways and Shareholders, By an Edinbro’ Reviewer (1849), pp. 6-7. Tomlinson, p. 498 (for 
George Hudson). , 

7 Herapath, 21 June 1845, pp. 975-6. 8 Barclay-Harvey, op. cit. pp. 3-6. ; 

® Herapath, 27 Dec. 1845, P- 2779- See also Economist, 11 Oct. 1845, p- 983; Colombine, op. cit. 
pp. 6-7, for other examples. 

16 Econ. Hist. vit 
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and there is little evidence that during a boom railway promoters needed to 
hawk their shares from meeting to meeting, as they often had to do in less 
favourable periods.* 

The converse of the ease of share disposal in a boom was difficulty in a period 
of depression. Many companies were promoted in the early 1830's, after the 
success of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway (Matthews’s ‘first phase of the 
railway boom’).2 These companies nearly all had difficulty in raising money, 
not only because some were large—the London and Birmingham, for example, 
had a capital of £2,500,000—but also because they were promoted in a period 
of unfavourable financial and political conditions. The Great Western Railway 
originated in Bristol, but by December 1833 the Bristol Committee noted that 
‘our expectations of support from Bristol have...been in great measure dis- 
appointed’? and arrangements had been made for deputations of Directors to 
visit towns in the west country, South Wales, and Ireland.* In 1834 Charles 
Saunders, the London secretary, visited various towns and sold shares.? And 
when the capital of the company was increased in 1834, more visits were paid. 
This almost personal capital market was necessary in a period of comparative 
difficulty. It is not surprising that most companies, including those of a bona fide 
nature, welcomed the booms as assisting their capital raising. 


Ill 


The financial relationship between main line companies is the second major 
modification of the traditional story of railway promotion. Whatever the reason 
for the interest of large companies in small branch lines—the Chairman of the 
London and Birmingham Railway explained to his shareholders that the com- 
pany had become interested in the Trent Valley Railway because the latter 
‘must, if ever it were made, in a certain degree interfere with the interests of the 
London and Birmingham ’*—the fact is clear that all the main line companies 
tended to take over, or to have interests in some way in the smaller companies. 
We need not consider in detail the history of amalgamation, for very often 
amalgamation was only the legal form of an existing arrangement, when the 
companies had not been independent for some time. The significant factor for 
the present discussion is the use of one company for the raising of the capital of 
another. 

In the 1840’s the Great Western Railway (incorporated 1835) financially 
assisted the following companies: South Wales Railway; Cornwall Railway; 
Wilts, Somerset and Weymouth; Oxford, Worcester and Wolverhampton; 
Berks and Hants; Monmouth and Hereford; Gloucester and Dean Forest.”? The 
South Wales Railway, incorporated in 1845, immediately subscribed £100,000 
to the Gloucester and Dean Forest Railway, £127,780 to the Vale of Neath 
Railway, £250,000 to the Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow and Dublin, £80,000 
to the Cork and Waterford, and smaller amounts to other companies.8 The 
London and South Western Railway (incorporated 1834 as the London and 
G. H. Evans, of. cit. pp. 20-1. 


R. GC. O. Matthews, A Study in Trade Cycle History, 1833-42 (Cambridge, 1954), p- 110. 
Great Western Railway, Bristol Committee, 31 Dec. 1833. 
Ibid. 4 Nov. 1833; 12 Nov. 1833; 20 Dec. 1833. 
The Cambrian, 11, 18 and 25 Jan. 1834. Also E. T. MacDermot, History of the Great Western 
Railway (1927), 1, pp. 11, 19-21. 

* London and Birmingham Railway, Reports and Accounts, 12 Feb. 1845. 

” MacDermot, of. cit. 1, 191-2, 195-6. 

® Bradshaw's Railway Shareholder’s Manual (1854), pp. 318 ff. 
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Southampton Railway) held 35,000 out of 56,000 shares in the Exeter, Yeovil 
and Dorchester Railway, most of the capital of the Windsor, Staines and South 
Western, three-fifths of the capital of the Exeter and Crediton, and 7080 of the 
16,530 £16 shares in the North Devon Dock and Railway (that company issued 
shares of other denominations), and one-quarter of the shares of the Exeter and 
Exmouth.* In general it can be said that all the main line companies supplied 
capital to smaller companies, which, because of their possession of a separate 
title, give the spurious appearance of independence. The activities of George 
Hudson in the mid-1840’s was the outstanding example of the whole process; he 
was the greatest figure in this sphere, not an isolated one. 

The most significant feature of all this for present purposes was the method of 
disposing of the shares of the minor companies. Clearly a large proportion of 
these shares were earmarked and did not initially come on to the market, and 
generally speaking the existing machinery of the parent company was used. 
Very often the office of the major company would issue scrip and deal with 
applications. Sometimes the Directors of the major company would sign the 
subscription contract of the small company on behalf of the shareholders of the 
major one.? And in many cases the shareholders of the major company would 
take the shares of the new company. When the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way subscribed to another company the shares it received were divided among 
the proprietors of the London and Birmingham.* The shareholders of the South 
Eastern Railway were entitled to receive shares in a French line.4 But the more 
general case seems to have been as follows, summarized by John Hawkshaw, the 
engineer of the Manchester and Leeds Railway: ‘Companies do not usually 
distribute the shares as shares of other companies, they create shares in their 
own company representing the amount of capital (invested in the second 
company).’® And this is seen in the action of the London and Birmingham 
Railway in 1845. In their Report the Directors stated: ‘The Proprietors will be 
called upon to give their sanction at the present Meeting to a creation of new 
Shares, for the capital which is required to meet their engagements for the 
Company’s interest in the Chester and Holyhead, Trent Valley, Lancaster and 
Carlisle, West London, and Aylesbury Lines. They recommend, for this purpose 
that a new share of £20 be offered to each proprietor of £100 Stock of this 
Company.” 

But whatever the detailed arrangements, whether the major company took 
the shares of the new one, or issued shares in its own name, the process is clear. 
A good proportion of shares issued, particularly in the 1840’s, was not issued to 
the general public, but was earmarked for an existing body of shareholders. 


IV 


The limitation of the issue of shares to the public was a function of additions to 
capital. When companies required to make a second issue of shares, if the 
original issue were insufficient or to make extensions, it was normal for the shares 


1 Ibid. pp. 214 and 263. These early volumes of Bradshaw are useful for this sort of information. 

2 Report of the Commissioners of Railways, for 1848, B.P.P. 1847-8, XxvI, p. 41. ‘A practice had of 
late years been introduced, and had become very general, of depositing subscription contracts, 
which were signed, not by the persons intending to take shares in the undertaking, but only by 
the Directors of an existing railway company, on behalf of the company.’ 

3 Select Committee on Railway Acts Enactments, B.P.P. 1846, xv, Q. 1714. 

4 Select Committee on South Eastern Railway Petition, B.P.P. 1845, x, p. ix and QQ. 464-72. 

8 Sel. Com. Railway Acts Enactments, Q.. 1583. 

6 London and Birmingham Railway, Reports and Accounts, 7 Aug. 1845. 
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to be offered in the first place to the existing shareholders of the company. It has 
been suggested that this originated with the canal companies, and was aimed to 
protect the original shareholders of successful companies by prohibiting out- 
siders from participating in their success.! The Companies Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act of 18452 regularized part of the process by providing that when a com- 
pany wished to convert its borrowed capital into share capital, or to raise the 
amount authorized to be borrowed by the issue of shares: 


If at the time of any such augmentation of capital taking place by the creation 
of new shares the then existing shares be at a premium, or of a greater actual value 
than the nominal value thereof, then, unless it be otherwise provided by the 
special act, the sum so to be raised shall be divided into shares of such amount 
as will conveniently allow the same to be apportioned among the then share- 
holders in proportion to the existing shares held by them respectively; and such 
new shares shall be offered to the then shareholders in the proportion aforesaid ; 
and such offer shall be made by letter under the hand of the secretary given to 
or sent by post addressed to each shareholder.... 


The idea of this, it has been suggested, was ‘to secure for the proprietary an 
equal distribution of such shares, as it was thought that they were sometimes 
unfairly monopolized by directors and their friends’.* 

There are numerous examples of the decision to offer an issue of new shares to 
the existing shareholders, and indeed it would probably be true to say that it 
was normal to do so. An examination of the Reports and Accounts of any of the 
major companies shows that resolutions authorizing the Directors to make an 
issue of shares invariably included the provision that they were to be offered in 
the first place to existing shareholders. Sometimes this was done at a heavy 
discount, e.g. the North Midland’s issue of 1841, and the Birmingham and 
Derby’s of 1842.4 But, apart from the contractors’ lines of the 1850’s and 1860’s, 
there is no doubt of the initial offer of shares to existing shareholders. Some 
examples at random are: the London and Birmingham in 1837 and subsequent 
years;> the Great Western;® the Grand Junction;’? the Newcastle-Carlisle ;8 
Taff Vale;® Wear Valley.!° 

To what extent the shareholders took up the offer is not easy to estimate; it 
presumably varied according to the particular financial conditions of the time, 
and the standing of the company. But out of the 25,000 shares issued by the 
London and Birmingham in 1838 all but 155 were taken up by the shareholders! 
as were those of later issues by the same company.! And the same is said of 
issues made by the South Eastern,* the London and Croydon, and the London 
and Southampton. 


1 G. B. Battersby, ‘The Conflict of Property Rights in Company Reconstructions in Great 
Britain’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1951), pp. 18-19. 
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°F. Clifford, History of Private Bill Legislation (1885-7), 1, 130. 

4 Williams, Midland Railway, pp. 53, 68. 

° Committee on the London and Birmingham Railway Bill, B.P.P. 1839, xu, QQ. 316, 362; Sel. Com. 
Railway Acts Enactments, QQ . 1724 ff. 

® MacDermot, op. cit. p. 198. 

* Grand Junction Railway, Reports and Accounts, 4 April 1844. 

8 Herapath, Jan. 1836, p. 317. 

® Return of Share Capital, B.P.P. 1849 (Lords) xvi (145), p. 175. 
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1 See footnote 5 above. 12 Tbid. 

18 Sel. Com. Railway Acts Enactments, Q.. 2580. 

“4 Sel. Com. Railways, B.P.P. 1839, xm, Q. 1404. 8 Ibid. QQ. 1096-7. 
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Although railway companies usually kept in their own hands the final allocation 
of shares, they made use of agents for the initial obtaining of subscriptions and 
deposits. Normally an investor could apply direct to the company’s offices, to 
the company’s solicitors and bankers (in London and the Provinces), and to 
sharebrokers (in London and the Provinces). The following are some examples: 


Date Name of company Applications to: 

1825 London Northern The company; bankers in towns on 
the route! 

1825 Hibernian General The company; bankers and solicitors 
in Irish towns” 

1832 London and Greenwich The company; company’s solicitors® 

1836 Lancaster and Preston Junction Solicitors in Lancaster; brokers in 
London# 

1843 North British Brokers in Edinburgh; and other 
individuals not described® 

1844 South Wales The company; London solicitors® 


1845 Newport, Nantyglo, Ebbw Vale London solicitors’ 
and Tredegar 


Sometimes the agents would have a specified number of shares to dispose of; 
thus in 1835/6 the South Midlands Railway shares were allotted as follows: the 
Directors to London applicants; country bankers to country dwellers and to 
Londoners; and three stockbrokers (in Liverpool, Manchester and Leeds) each 
had power to allot 2000 shares.® 

It will be seen from this summary of some of the prospectuses that stock- 
brokers were only one of many groups of agents used by the railways.® And it 
seems likely that their main function was that of agents rather than that of 
placing the scrip for railways. It has been suggested recently that ‘the rail boom 
of the 1840’s was the first occasion when the Stock Exchange. ..became 
heavily involved in the machinery of their floatation. . . the letter of allotment... 
became itself an important object of speculation during the railway boom’. On 
this the following can be said: first, speculation in letters of allotment was not 
unknown before the 1840’s—there are references to ‘letter-writing share 
hunters’ in the boom of the 1830’s;!! secondly, shares of railway companies 
were quoted on the London Stock Exchange from at least the 1820’s—during 
the boom of 1824/5!2—and Gayer, Rostow and Schwartz produce an index of 
railway share prices from 1827.% It is true that most horse-tramways before 
1830 were not quoted, but that is understandable. Thirdly the main point is 
that the stockbrokers were acting for the railway companies as agents; the final 
allocation of shares remained in the hands of the company. 


1 B.M. Prospectuses, 8223 € 10, fo. 81. 2 T[bid. fo. 55. 

3 B.M. 1899, c. 6, fos. 255-8. 4 British Transport Commission, PROS 1/1. 
5 B.M. 1881 b 23, fo. 85. 8 T[hid. fo. 209. 

7 Economist, 18 Oct. 1845, p. 1012. 

8 Fourth Report of the Select Committee on Subscription Lists, B.P.P. 1837, XVM, P- V- 

® G. H. Evans, op. cit. p. 16: ‘The sharebrokers did not play as large a role in the raising of 


funds as might be expected.’ 

10 Gayer, Rostow and Schwartz, op. cit. p. 409. 

11 Herapath, June 1837, P- 383 (discussing the First Report of the Sel. Com. on Subscription Lists) ; 
D. M. Evans, City Men and City Manners (1952), P: 55- 

12 Wetenhall’s Course of the Exchange (1824/ 5). 

13 Grayer, Rostow and Schwartz, op. cit. p. 375: 
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The companies kept the allocation of shares in their own hands for a number 
of reasons. In the first place a company wished to ensure a shareholding body 
which was likely to meet its commitments; secondly it wished to have a sub- 
scription contract which would convince parliament of the good standing of the 
company’s shareholders. Parliament was apparently keen to observe whether 
shareholders were locally interested in the line (if not, they were considered 
speculators), and it is not surprising to find that companies often reserved shares 
for landowners on the route, and for shareholders in the towns on the route. The 
original capital of £300,000 of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was 
divided into three equal amounts to be allotted to Liverpool, Manchester and 
landowners on the route.1 One-fifth of the 12,500 shares of the Great Western 
were reserved for landowners.? The abortive London Northern Railroad com- 
pany (1825) similarly reserved shares for landowners. The prospectus of the 
Southampton, London and Branch Railway and Dock Company (1831) (this 
company changed its name to the London and Southampton), stated that one- 
fifth of its shares ‘shall be reserved by the Directors until after the Act of Parlia- 
ment shall be obtained, for the purpose of being then offered to such friends of 
the undertaking as may not previously have been able to take shares’.* It is 
possible that railway companies thought that having landowners as shareholders 
would not only be valuable in itself but would be useful propaganda. When the 
Liverpool and Manchester company was formed and the petition for the Bill 
being prepared, it was urged: 


It may be as well to obtain as many signatures as can be conveniently pro- 
cured among the proprietors of land, with a view to repudiate any imputation 
which may be cast upon us, that the undertaking is one which has for its object 
the emolument of the subscribers, and not the benefit of the public, and also for 


the purpose of preventing such proprietors being seduced into an opposition 
to us.° 


Standing Orders required a subscription contract to accompany each applica- 
tion for a railway Bill which involved the raising of money. A Bill could well be 
turned down if the committee considering it were dissatisfied with the state of 
the shareholding body. To safeguard themselves the companies, especially in 
the 1840’s, usually required that some form of reference be submitted with 
applications for shares. The prospectus of the Oxford, Worcester and Wolver- 
hampton Railway in 1844 contained this statement: 


Shares will, for a time, be allotted as applied for, to parties either personally 
known to any Member of the Provisional Committee, or properly introduced to 
them by letter, and, to prevent trouble, no other application will be attended to.® 


Although the scrutiny of these applications and references was often cavalier on 


the part of the bubble companies,’ the point is clear enough that the company 
itself did the allocation of scrip and shares.® 


1 Veitch, op. cit. p. 32. The capital was increased before the Act was obtained. 

* MacDermot, of. cit. pp. 11-12. 

3 B.M. 8223 € 10, fo. 81. 4 B.M. 1890 c 6, fo. 294. 

* Liverpool and Manchester Railroad Company, A Synopsis of the Proceedings necessary in soliciting 
the Bill, with Observations (Liverpool, 1824?) (British Library of Political and Economic Science) 

* Prospectus, British Transport Commission, PROS 1/3, fo. 19. 

7 But D. M. Evans, City Men, p. 55, noted the ‘severe scrutiny which characterised recent 
allotments’. 

§ Tomlinson, op. cit. p. 497, gives another reason: ‘ Many services were rewarded by an allot- 


ment of shares: directors, engineers, secretaries and managers participated in this indirect mode 
of payment.’ 
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VI 


Railways continued to make little use of underwriters and issuing houses and 
the like throughout the nineteenth century and beyond. Occasionally an issue 
would be taken by a stockbroker,! but the more normal method was for the 
company to make use of its own departments to administer an issue.” 


London 


1 R.C. on the London Stock Exchange, B.P.P. 1878, xix, QQ. 1217, 1277, 1280. 


2 For this information I am indebted to employees of the former railway companies concerned 
with these matters. 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


XXIX. NOTES ON SOME LONDON 
PRICE-CURRENTS, 1667-1715 


Bye Jee Mi PRICE 


oop price series, difficult enough to find, are almost as difficult to 
interpret, for each source of price information has its characteristic 
drawbacks. Most work on the history of prices in England has been 
based on the records of particular transactions. This technique was extensively 
explored by Thorold Rogers! and reached its fullest development in the recent 
work of the Beveridge group.” The ledgers of merchants or institutions, as is not 
uncommonly realized, often give an unclear picture of prices prevailing in the 
open market for they reflect in varying degrees long-term contractual or 
customary arrangements and undisclosed considerations of quality, damage, 
terms of payment, and conditions of package and delivery. 

The only volume for Europe published under the auspices of the International 
Scientific Committee on Price History not based on institutional or mercantile 
accounts is that of Professor Posthumus on wholesale prices at Amsterdam. 
It is rather based primarily upon the official weekly price-currents of goods 
traded on the exchange there. Such price-currents supply a record of market 
prices free from those drawbacks characteristic of prices drawn from mercantile 
accounts. Of course, they have drawbacks of their own, and few reach the 
standard set at Amsterdam. In particular, they must be subjected to rigorous 
internal investigation for signs of perfunctory routine on the part of their com- 
pilers.4 Moreover, even the more detailed will frequently indicate not a price 
but a price range; this presents special difficulties for statistical handling. 
Compensating for this, price-currents, like those published at Amsterdam, 
present us with a comparative view of the market by their differentiation of major 
commodities according to place of origin, size, type, colour, age, quality, etc. 
Such distinctions enable the investigator both to establish the price relationship 
at a specific time of the recognized types of a given commodity, and to observe 
the changes in such relationships over extended periods. Finally, it must be said 
for the price-current that it supplies that view of the market which contemporary 
merchants paid to receive and presumably acted upon. If this criterion is 
accepted, then the histories of the individual price-currents and their publishers 
becomes critically significant. 

It is not surprising that London price-currents have hitherto been neglected 
as a source for economic history. None are listed as such in the catalogue of the 

a th E. Thorold Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England (Oxford, 1866-1902), 
7 vols. 


* W. H. Beveridge et al., Prices and wages in England from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. 
Vol. 1, Prices, tables: mercantile era (London, 1939). 

® Nicolaas Wilhelmus Posthumus, Jnguiry into the History of Prices in Holland. Vol. 1, Wholesale 
prices at the exchange of Amsterdam 1585-1914, Rates of exchange at Amsterdam 1609-1914 (Leiden, 1946). 

* It is the impression of this writer that the reliability of the London price-currents, though 
extremely questionable in the 1660’s, improves markedly toward the end of the century. 
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British Museum or in the catalogues of the other major libraries in the United 
Kingdom. Crane and Kaye’s standard bibliography lists only Wahiston’s 
Merchants Weekly Remembrancer though it does not identify it as a price-current. 
The British Museum does, however, have some copies of Whiston; two copies 
of Woolley were also found there which did not then appear in the catalogue. 
A search among the Matthew Giesque and Co. records in Chancery Masters’ 
Exhibits in the Public Record Office! brought to light another fifty odd price- 
currents of the 1690’s, mostly of London (Whiston, Woolley, Proctor), but 
including some of Amsterdam unknown to Posthumus, some of Danzig unknown 
to Pele or Furtak? and some of Hamburg. Correspondence with the Netherlands 
Economic-History Archives uncovered fifty-four more items there including 
Woolley, Whiston, the earlier efforts of Brome and Bannister and the later work 
of Etienne Mahieu. Finally, fifty-one issues of Bannister were located at the 
Yale University Library, and some scattered numbers of Whiston and Proctor 
in the New York Public Library (Arents Collection) and the Kress Library, 
Harvard. 

All in all, 153 different numbers of various London price-currents have been 
found for the years 1667-1702 plus one for 1715. It seems improbable that any 
proper price-currents were published in London before 1667. A major lacuna 
after 1715 renders that year a convenient limit for this report. (This terminus 
also coincides with the introduction of a more specialized form of price-reporting 
that may have altered significantly the demand for the general courants.) 
Through the interest of Mr J. H. P. Pafford, Goldsmiths’ Librarian in the 
University of London, a collection is being formed in the Goldsmiths’ Library 
of Economic Literature of photostatic copies of the above 144 price-current 
imprints, and of such others of the seventeenth and earlier eighteenth centuries 
as may from time to time come to light. A similar collection is to be formed at 
the Kress Library of the Harvard Business School. 

The publication of price-currents in seventeenth-century London seems in 
retrospect to have been a rather uncontrolled and competitive enterprise. This 
is in somewhat marked contrast to Amsterdam where, under the control of the 
municipal council, a syndicate of brokers was vested with the privilege and 
responsibility of issuing an official report of prices realized upon the Produce 
Exchange. One advantage of the Dutch system was the apparently continuous 
appearance of the official Cours van Koopmanschappen from 1613 until 1811, a 
record which compares impressively with the chequered careers of its numerous 
English contemporaries.® Another advantage of the Dutch publication is that 
its official control would seem to guarantee that the prices listed were in fact 
realized. There is no evidence on which to base any such claim for a London 
publication. 

The first English document at all resembling a published price-current is a 
single sheet in the Hague collection headed, ‘Anno 1614 / Pris des marchandises 
en londres le g.° | December par cent de 112. 1’. The prices themselves and that 
portion of the heading given above in italics were not printed but filled in after- 
wards in manuscript. Ninety entries are listed in single columns on each side. 

1 C. 104/128/68. Chancery Masters’ Exhibits are private papers presented as evidence in 
causes before masters in chancery and not subsequently reclaimed. They are in law considered 
private property and are not generally open to public inspection. e 

2 Julian Pelc, Ceny w Gdarisku w XVI i XVI wieku (Lwow, 1937). (Badania z dziejéw spolecenych 
i gospodarczych, no. a1.) Tadeusz Furtak, Ceny w Gdarsku w latach 1701-1815 (Lwow, 1935). 
(Badania z dziejow spolecznych i gospodarczych, no. 22.) 

3 Posthumus, Inquiry, pp. X1X-XXV, XXXV1-CKXVII. 
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It is possible to regard this as a published periodical which the publisher filled 
in before distributing. Such an explanation, though, is improbable considering 
that no publisher’s name is given and that the place of issue is itself entered in 
manuscript. It was more likely simply a printed form, turned out by some job 
printer and sold in lots to merchants to be completed by their clerks and enclosed 
in their regular mail to foreign and provincial correspondents. The use of the 
printed form saved time and probably encouraged the merchant to send a fuller 
report than he would normally have done if composing one entirely on his own 
inspiration. The use of such printed forms was still very common in London and 
Liverpool in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.* 

In several minor respects, it is interesting to note, this early forerunner of the 
price-current announces its successors. Its use of French was later in the 
century to become the ordinary practice in an instrument designed, to a con- 
siderable extent, to be sent abroad. The differentiation of varying grades and 
qualities, which was later to become so elaborate, is here foretold by the dis- 
tinguishing of ten varieties of sugar, including that of Brazil and St Thomas— 
the only American produce on the list. The Brazil sugar was further differenti- 
ated as Panellas, mascobados and poudres blanches, with prices ranging from £3 for 
the first to £5. 10s. for the last. 

The next precursor of the price-current was, by contrast, definitely a published 
periodical, but the eccentricity and variety of its format and content mark it as 
a mere experiment. This forerunner was the peculiar semi-weekly which seems 
to have first appeared on or about 6 June 1667 as The True Character of Mercurius 
Urbanicus & Rusticus, or The City and Countrey Mercury. The first issue was perhaps 
in the nature of a prospectus, for with no. 2 the title became The City and 
Countrey Mercury: For the help of Trade and Dealing. Nos. 2-4 bore the device 
‘Published by Authority’ missing from subsequent numbers. With no. 11, the 
subtitle was changed to Publishing Advertisements of all sorts, and with no. 14 the 
title proper was shortened to The Mercury, which style was retained through 
no. 21. The text of these Mercuries was generally in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween ‘Citizen’ and ‘Countreyman’ who not only discussed current business 
conditions didactically but also digressed to comment upon consumption habits 
and business practices in a manner designed to amuse or indulge rather than 
inform the reader. In no. 4 (17-20 June) the prices of Norwich woollens and 
northern cattle were introduced, and thereafter some price information appears 
in all but three numbers. As might be expected, ‘Countreyman’ reported 
prices at provincial markets and outports (particularly Bristol) while ‘Citizen’ 
announced the prices prevailing in the City. The prices of wheat, barley, malt, 
beans, hops, oats, cheese and wool were given most frequently, but occasionally 
we find too the prices of coals, rye, wine, sugar, tobacco, groceries, Norwich 
goods, imported velvets, plush, satins, taffetas, plus meat, leather and even 
building material and labour. In no. 18, the list became so long that the 
dialogue form was partially abandoned and the commodities arranged in a 
simple column, but this experiment with later price-current format was not 
repeated. 

The compiler may well have found that the dialogue form, for all its clever 
conceit, was ill suited to a commercial journal, for he abandoned it in no. 21 and 
in no. 22 altered his publishing policy completely. Thereafter he issued two 
papers, appearing alternately, once a week each: the first, The City Mercury, 


Z Numerous examples of such printed forms can be found among mercantile papers of the 
period 1785-1810 in the Library of Congress and the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia. 
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contained London prices presented as if for the information of country readers; 
the second, The Country Mercury, was apparently designed to perform a similar 
service in country prices for City readers. Though dialogue was now generally 
avoided, the compiler still preferred a narrative to a tabular presentation. All 
in all, the arbitrariness and inconsistency in the selection of commodities, more 
serious than the archaic and bizarre format, make it impossible to regard this 
publication as a price-current in a technically meaningful sense.! ‘That its 
subscribers were not much more impressed with its value is perhaps to be 
inferred from the absence of any surviving issues after no. 33 (17-24 October 
1667). 

The failure of the Mercuries cannot have been uninfluenced by the contem- 
poraneous appearance of a technically superior competitor, the first London 
price-current. This unostentatious but valid prototype of all the price-currents 
of the next two hundred years, described itself as The Prices of Merchandises in 
London, uly 7, 1667...Printed for Humphrey Brome, Cum Privilegio Regis Regalt. 
It was a small single sheet printed on both sides with price data arranged in two 
columns on each side. It bears a noteworthy resemblance in format to con- 
temporaneous Dutch and French price-currents.2 The next known example of 
this publication appeared as the Prix Courrant des Merchandises a Londres, May 7. 
1668...Imprimé pourl William Bannister. le Assignee de Humphrey Brome. Cum 
Privilegio Regis Regali. The publication of simultaneous French and English 
editions here introduced was to be a characteristic of most succeeding publica- 
tions in this century. The need arose from the essential purpose of the publica- 
tion, i.e. the price-current was published not primarily for immediate use by the 
City merchant, who had more exact ways of determining the prices of goods in 
which he was seriously concerned, but rather as a convenience for those City 
merchants who wished to keep their country and foreign correspondents 
informed of the general state of the London market with the least possible 
trouble and expense. No merchant or merchant’s clerk drawing on the experience 
of a single firm could hope to rival the number and variety of the price quota- 
tions in the Brome-Bannister publication. 

For, in its content as well as its format, Humphrey Brome’s effort was alike 
a prototype of the London price-current of the next half-century and a reflection 
of the contemporary Continental courant. His earliest surviving imprint contains 
311 items. Drugs account for 43 lines, wools for 12, yarns for 8, oils for 17. Silks 
and cottons are grouped together for 41, but only Smyrna and Barbados cotton- 
wool are cited. Spanish and French wines and spirits account for 13 items, 
but Portuguese wines do not appear. At the end appear the course of exchange 
on eleven Continental centres and a report of the arrival of an East India ship 
and a précis of its cargo. Such remained the content and format of the publica- 
tion throughout its history, under Brome and under Bannister. 

William Bannister, one may have noticed, was referred to as Humphrey 
Brome’s assignee. Whatever the causes of Brome’s difficulties, Bannister ap- 
parently thought enough of the Prices to continue publication during at least 
two years. (The last imprint of Bannister located is dated 23 December 1669.) 


1 A price-current, or general price-current, may be defined as a printed periodical listing the 
prices of all significant commodities traded in a given market. A publication confined to a 
restricted group of quotations might be described as a specialized price-current. A newspaper or 
other periodical giving some price information cannot be described as a price-current. Histori- 
cally, the Amsterdam price-currents might be regarded as the norm for northern Europe. __ 

2 Cf. Posthumus, Inquiry, facing pp. x, Xxxv1 for reproductions of Amsterdam courants of this 


period. 
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Neither Brome nor Bannister appear in any list of publishers or printers of the 
period; it is perhaps not unreasonable to assume that they, like their successors 
in this profession, were brokers by origin. ; 

Whenever and howsoever the Brome-Bannister publication ended its career, 
it had achieved appearance enough of success to encourage others to carry on 
its work. Its successors were to have rather longer histories: the first of them 
served the London mercantile community for almost a quarter century. The 
first extant number of this new publication describes itself as the Prix Courant des 
Marchandises a Londres, Nov. 22, 1671...Imprime pour Robert Woolley En Mincing 
Lane. The similarity of its title to that of the French series of Brome and Ban- 
nister, a comparable similarity in format and arrangement, and a common 
endowment ‘cum privilegio regis regali’ together suggest that the newer 
publication may have been a continuation of the older rather than a fresh 
venture. The English edition of this new effort, the first extant number of which 
is dated 31 January 1671/2, reveals the same parallels to the Brome-Bannister 
English series. And at the end of both we find similar tables of rates of exchange 
and occasional reports of ship arrivals and cargoes. However, though com- 
parable in the selection and arrangement of commodities, Woolley’s publication 
was quantitatively somewhat below the standard of its predecessor. The first 
English number of Woolley’s work has only 283 price entries and none of the 
later ones, whether English or French, exceed 309 which is two less than the 
total realized in the earliest surviving issue of Humphrey Brome. By contrast, 
the Amsterdam price-currents of 1675 contained 491 entries.? 

Woolley did, however, make one important innovation. In the French 
language edition of 25 October 1681 we find a new heading ‘Actions des 
Compagnes’, under which he gives the exchange prices for the shares of the 
East India, Africa and Hudson’s Bay Companies. In this same issue, the heading 
‘“Thuilles de Cotton’ is expanded to nineteen entries and a new category of 
‘Dents d’Elephant’ is added, a double witness to the expanding horizons of 
London’s trade. Elements of change within this expansion can be observed in 
the revisions of the rates of exchange list. The original eleven places of exchange 
quoted were Paris, Rouen, Lille, Antwerp, Venice, Leghorn, Amsterdam, 
Middleburg, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and Dort. By 1679, Woolley had dropped 
Middleburg, and combined Rotterdam and Dort; Cadiz and Lisbon were 
added by 1681. 

The latest issue of Robert Woolley located is dated 12 February 1695/6, some 
few months short of a quarter century after the earliest known of his imprints. 
The long existence of what was probably a one-man enterprise gives some in- 
timation of the utility of the service, or at least of the acceptance it met in the 
London mercantile community. The venture must have been regarded as 
profitable to Woolley for, despite his royal privilege, he was not long to have 
the field to himself. His first and major competitor appeared in the field in 
1680, but it was only after the Revolution that competition became general. 

The first interloper was one James Whiston, known today, if at all, only as an 
occasional economic and political pamphleteer. His The Merchants Remem- 
brancer was not merely the first London price-current published without mention 
of royal privilege, but, more significantly, the first to mark any progressive 
divergence from the Amsterdam model. Its innovations made it technically 
superior to any of its contemporaries and worthy of comparison with the bulk 
of the currents of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The first 

? Cf. Posthumus, Inguiry, p. xxi n. 
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example of Whiston’s Remembrancer found is dated 16 February 1679/80; as it is 
numbered 7, however, we may infer that the series started on 5 January of the 
same year. The only other known number under this title is dated 23 May 1681. 
The next example found of his work in English is dated 17 June 1689 and 
entitled Whiston’s Merchants Weekly Remembrancer, Of the Present-Money-Prices of 
their Goods Ashoar in London. There are numerous surviving copies under this 
title, the last of which is dated 16 November 1702. There is, however, in the 
typescript catalogue of newspapers in the London Guildhall Library reference 
to an item of this title dated 1709. The section of the library in which this 
imprint was kept was destroyed by aerial bombardment during the late war, 
but, if there is no reason to doubt the correctness of the catalogue entry, we may 
conclude that the Remembrancer continued publication through 1709. It thus 
appears that this most exemplary of price-currents appeared for wellnigh thirty 
years. Crane and Kaye! have suggested that its publication may have been 
interrupted between 1681 and 1689. However, as Whiston’s parallel French 
series appeared during most of these years, there is little reason to doubt the 
appearance of his English basic edition. The earliest surviving example of the 
French version bears the date 20 March 1681/2 and the title Le Memorial Des 
Marchands, and at the end the advertisement: * Ce memorial sera Auec Toutte 
Exactitude Imprime en Englois & Francois toutte les Semaines, & Distribue 
par lautheur Jacques Whiston Demeurant Dans Watter-Lane pres la Douane.’ 
This interesting notice conclusively assures us that the French and English 
editions were published simultaneously for we do not have examples of both of the 
same date. The last known French imprint is dated 9 November 1685, but 
references to the French edition continue in some of the later English issues 
until shortly before the turn of the century. 

Whiston was by profession a broker, or as he later chose to style himself, 
‘Monitor to Merchants’. The connection between brokerage and the issuing of 
price-currents is not uncommon, for brokers had of necessity of all mercantile 
persons the readiest knowledge of prices being asked and received. As a broker, 
too, Whiston was in a position to perceive, if perceptive enough, the needs of 
trade and to devise, if skilful enough, ways of meeting them. His innovations 
are impressive proof of his perception and skill. First, he introduced a system of 
four, later five symbols to indicate the tendency of the market at the artificial 
moment when the price was noted for publication. These symbols stood for a 
standing, rising, falling, highest and lowest market. Such symbols are of obvious 
value for they compensated in part both for the delay necessarily involved in 
publication and for the dangers implicit in trying to express something as tenuous 
as a ‘prevailing market’ in rigid tabular form. He also inserted other symbols 
to indicate commodities on which tret and clough allowances were due to free- 
men-purchasers according to the custom of London. He also introduced marginal 
notes beside relevant entries explaining customs duties paid and drawbacks to 
be allowed on exportation. Sometimes lengthy notes were added at the end to 
clarify particularly involved points of customs procedure, but these were not 
repeated after one printing, whereas the marginal notes were a regular feature 
until dropped towards the end of the 1690’s. During the currency crisis of the 
mid-1690’s, he inserted frequent notices of the medium of payment in which his 
prices were expressed, and of the allowances that must be made when payment 
of other sorts was proffered. In some issues, he inserted tables of ‘Moneys paid 


1 R. S. Crane and F. B. Kaye, A census of British newspapers and periodicals, 1620-1800 (Chapel 
Hill, 1927). (Reprinted from Studies in Philology, xxiv (Jan. 1927, pp- 1-205), pp. 149, 178. 
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into and out of, the Exchequer upon the several Funds, &c’ during the preceding 
week. Like his predecessors, he commonly noted arrivals of fleets with brief 
notices of their cargoes. All these ancillary features, however, were omitted 
from his French edition, designed as it was for a special audience with a less 
immediate interest in the London market. 

Quantitatively, too, Whiston’s publications marked an advance on those of 
Brome, Bannister and Woolley. The 374 entries of 1680 became the 486 entries 
of 1702, thus making Woolley’s price-currents truly comparable with the 
Amsterdam publications which, in certain technical aspects, they had already 
surpassed. A large part of this increase was accounted for by * Hydes and Skins’ 
which rose from eighteen entries to fifty-five; drugs, in all price-currents the 
largest category, rose from sixty-seven to eighty-four; more significantly bullion 
and company shares rose from four to ten, and a new classification ‘English 
Fleece Wooll, that comes to London Market’ filled ten entries. Sugars, which 
we noted had been allotted ten entries in the 1614 precursor of the price-current, 
now, with the help of molasses, filled eighteen lines, effecting fine distinctions in 
price according to place of origin and quality. Among domestic products six 
grades of lead are shown; distinguished too by qualities (colour) and place of 
origin (Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Newcastle, etc.). Frequently, Whiston noted 
‘none’ when no supplies of one grade of a commodity were available on the 
market, though at other times both he and his rivals indulged themselves with 
an ambiguous blank or zero. Though Whiston made few significant improve- 
ments in financial reporting, his course of exchange list frequently cited as many 
as seventeen places. 

Whiston’s publications mark the fullest development of the mercantile price- 
current in the period under discussion. His competitors’ efforts were all less 
successful. The most interesting of these competitors was John Houghton whose 
A Collection For Improvement of Husbandry and Trade marked the freshest approach 
to the problems of content and product differentiation in the price-current.! His 
Collection, however, cannot be considered a London general price-current in any 
meaningful sense, for it was not confined to the London market, nor was it com- 
prehensive in scope. Houghton was almost exclusively concerned with English 
agricultural products (rather neglected by earlier publishers) and hence his 
were not London prices but rather those of the sundry market towns where the 
produce of the land was in the first instance traded. Professor Foxwell said of 
his effort: vl doubt whether there is any other English economic publication, 
which taking its excessive rarity can compare with it in importance.” Its rarity 
is relative for there are two nearly complete sets and several good partial sets 
known.® There are many times more numbers of this known than of all the 
conventional price-currents put together. Perhaps, because of its leading articles 
it was saved by its agricultural subscribers, who served posterity better in this 
respect than did the mercantile subscribers to the conventional price-currents. 
John Houghton, though described by Thorold Rogers as a London apothecary, 
is known to the reader primarily as an agricultural pamphleteer. The first series 
of his Collection is devoted primarily to essays on agrarian subjects and contains 
no significant price information. However, in the second series, which ran in 


* Cf. J. E. Thorold Rogers, The First Nine Years of the Bank of England (Oxford, 1887), pp. v—vi 
ix-x for a comment on Houghton and his publication. naa d 


* Foxwell’s MS. comment in the Goldsmiths’ Library set of Houghton. 


® Cf. Thorold Rogers, Bank of England, pp. v—vi. The two fullest set i i 
Alie Cocestee ee ullest sets are those in the Bodleian 
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583 numbers from 30 March 1692 to 24 September 1703, he added to his essays 
regular tables of agricultural prices. These tables almost always consisted of 
thirteen vertical columns and forty-eight horizontal bands. At the heads of the 
vertical columns were enumerated what he must have considered the thirteen 
major commodities of native produce: wheat, rye, barley, malt, oats, horse 
beans, g[reen] pe[as], w[hite] p[eas], coals, hops, hay, tallow and wool. ‘The 
horizontal bands represented forty-eight market towns and trading centres. 
Thus the agricultural historian or historian of prices can compare with some 
precision the movement of the prices of thirteen major commodities in forty- 
eight trading areas over a period of 11} years of war and peace. 

To his primary basic commodity data, Houghton experimentally added 
selected secondary price quotations. From the beginning through number 
246 he presented London price data for fifty or more minor commodities mostly 
of native produce (cheese, candles, honey, etc.), but disregarded most imported 
commodities except molasses, hemp and occasionally coffee, etc. From his very 
first volume, he gave share quotations for the bank! and the East India, Africa 
and Hudson’s Bay Companies, together with the quantity of gold and silver 
coined at the Tower during the previous week and occasionally, the rate of 
discount on bank bills. Starting in volume v (1694) he listed the amounts of 
money advanced and paid into the Exchequer; and in volume vi (1694/5) he 
introduced the course of exchange at London on twelve to fourteen foreign 
centres. However, we must repeat that despite the great utility of all this 
information, Houghton’s Collection cannot be regarded intrinsically as a price- 
current, not only because of the limited number of commodities covered (there 
are never more than 100 entries), but more fundamentally because it is not 
intended as such; that is, because his statistical information was given as an 
appendix to the didactic essays which were ostensibly the primary purpose of 
his publication. 

A more conventional competitor of Whiston was Samuel Proctor of Mark 
Lane. The earliest located copy of Proctor’s Price-Courant is no. 74 of Friday, 
28 February 1695/6; this would place no. 1 on Friday, 5 October 1694. The last 
known issue is no. 588 of Thursday, 17 January 1705/6. Proctor probably did 
not outlast Whiston. This is not surprising, for, except for its more elegant 
typography, Proctor’s Courant is but an unimaginative copy of Whiston, giving 
prices, customs duties payable and drawbacks receivable, and miscellaneous 
weekly import and export statistics taken from the London customs house books. 
He omitted, however, the market symbols used by Whiston, and the number 
of prices he quoted falls somewhat below Whiston’s totals. Proctor also issued 
a French series styled Prix Courant de S. Proctor. The only issue found is no. 58 
of 29 October 1696; this would place no. 1 on 26 September 1695, roughly a 
year after Proctor’s English series started. 

At the end of each number of Proctor’s Price-Courant it is announced that the 
compiler ‘delivers them where desired for 20s. per Annum’. Whiston’s terms 
were the same. There is, however, a very interesting advertisement in Houghton’s 
Collection for 10 January 1695/6 which informs us that ‘Mr. Procter’s Price 
Currant is published every Friday, and sent to all Merchants and other Houses 
that will pay sixpence a time, or twenty shillings the Year’. This is the only hint 
that price-currents of this period may have been sold casually, and not ex- 
clusively by annual subscription. It may very well have been, though, that even 


1 His bank stock quotations and rates of exchange on Amsterdam are reprinted by Thorold 
Rogers, Bank of England, pp. xxili-xxvil, 165-8, 170-2. 
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those paid for individually were subscribed for, and that the sixpenny arrange- 
ment was merely a circulation device on the part of Proctor. 

Of Whiston’s next and last competitor, we know very little: only two examples 
of Etienne Mahieu’s Prix Courant de Marchandises a Londres have as yet been 
located. The first is no. 66 of 22 June 1699; this would date the first number on 
24 March 1697/8. The only other issue located is no. 883 of 16 February 1714/15. 
The compiler describes himself only as ‘Etienne Mahieu Courtier Jure at 
Buckingham-House in Colledge-Hill’; in the later number he is established in 
‘Wallbrooke’. In this ‘courtier jure’ we see the connection with brokerage 
maintained. Though Mahieu’s undertaking bore the same title as the French 
editions of Bannister and Woolley, there is nothing in its typography or makeup 
to indicate continuity of publication with any earlier enterprise. It is possible 
that Mahieu’s publication was designed to fill the vacuum created by Woolley’s 
withdrawal from the field and by the discontinuance of the French edition of 
Whiston’s Remembrancer, both of which seem to have occurred in the late 1690’s. 
Another explanation for Mahieu’s venture might be extracted from his references 
to Paris weights which seem to indicate that his publication was designed for a 
specifically French rather than for a Dutch or cosmopolitan clientele. ‘That it 
was so intended is rendered the more likely by the unusually prominent place 
devoted to silks and other products in which French merchants would be 
interested. It is probable that some such special opportunity governed the first 
appearance of Mahieu’s publication, for quantitatively it does not bear com- 
parison to the earlier French editions of Woolley or Whiston. There are only 
237 entries in the 1699 example and 208 in the 1715. In contrast, Woolley 
reached 309 in the 1670’s and Whiston’s French edition of the 1680’s never went 
under 400. 

Though these notes have been concerned primarily with the publication of 
general mercantile price-currents, it would be drawing too fine a distinction not 
to mention the specialized financial price-currents that began to appear in the 
early years of the eighteenth century. It has been noted in passing that all of the 
general publications contained some financial information. By 1715, however, if 
not earlier, the London financial market seems to have developed sufficiently to 
support one or more financial news-sheets. In both the Goldsmiths’ and Kress 
libraries, there is a volume whose title-page reads: The Price Of the Several Stocks, 
Annuities, And other Publick Securities, Ec. with the Course of Exchange. From Wednes- 
day March 26, 1714 to Friday March 25, 1715. By John Freke, Broker. This is a col- 
lection, reprinted by Freke, a stockbroker, of the financial price lists which he 
issued every Tuesday and Friday for 2s. 6d. per quarter. Later runs of the 
periodical as issued can be found in the New York Public Library (26 March 
1715-22 June 1716) and the British Museum (15 January 1716/17-22 June 1722, 
with some breaks). Each number contains prices of East India, Bank, South-Sea 
and Africa stock and annuities, purchase prices of government lotteries, and 
course of exchange quotations for fifteen or sixteen places. Some numbers have 
bullion prices. 

A fuller and more remarkable history attaches to the publication known 
simply as The Course of the Exchange. Though there is evidence that it was started 
in 1697, the earliest number found is dated 2 January 1719; it was published 
semi-weekly by ‘John Castaing, Broker, at his Office at the Stationers, next the 
Post-House’, Its contents are similar to those of the Freke publication, but 
fuller. It included ship insurance rates and other items omitted in its rival. 
There is a good set in the British Museum running from 1 January 1720 to 
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30 December 1755. From 1725 it was published by Castaing in collaboration 
with his brother-in-law Edward Jackson, also a broker; from 1730 by Jackson 
alone ; from 1735 by Jackson’s widow (Castaing’s sister) in association with 
Richard Shergold, a broker. In 1749, Shergold’s place was taken by his son 
George. A publication of the same name was published by James Wetenhall, 
a broker, in the later eighteenth and earlier nineteenth centuries, and, according 
to the British Museum catalogue, lasted until 1908. For some years the Weten- 
hall publication carried the device ‘Originally Published, by John Castaign, in 
the year 1697’. From this one might construe a continuous history of publica- 
tion from 1697 to 1908. Suffice it to say here that as yet no numbers have been 
located for the years 1697-1718. 

Whatever the exact dates of the first appearance of the financial price- 
currents, their introduction coincides rather pointedly with the disappearance 
of the general price-current. One might perhaps infer that the London mer- 
cantile community now felt a need for more specialized forms of commercial 
reporting. How it was served for merchandise prices remains something of a 
mystery, for, with the exception of the briefer notices in the newspapers, there 
is little or no trace of commodity price reporting in the thirty years following 


1715. 
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The appendix summarizes the chronological distribution of those issues of the 
general price-currents thus far located. Houghton’s Collections, the financial 
reports of Freke and Castaing and the Mercuries of the 1660’s are relegated to a 
special listing below, for none of them can properly be described as a general 
price-current. This is somewhat unfortunate for those so relegated are far more 
numerous and form better runs than those admitted as proper price-currents. 
It will be observed that the distribution of the latter is rather erratic and by no 
means all that might be desired for the construction of statistical series. It is 
hoped, however, that by bringing the nature of these publications to the atten- 
tion of active investigators of economic and business history, the existing gaps 
will prove reducible, for it is difficult to believe that additional London price- 
currents of this period do not exist somewhere among business and institutional 
records (their natural provenance) or in some of the more obscure public 
repositories. For the present, the numbers photographically reproduced for the 
Goldsmiths’ Library may have some value in themselves for persons engaged in 
research. é 


Five London general price-currents: chronological distribution of 154 numbers 
photoduplicated for the Goldsmiths’ Library of Economic 
Literature, University of London 


Brome-Bannister (53): 1667 (1), 1668 (14), 1669 (38). 

Woolley (39): 1671 (1), 1672 (8), 1673 (7), 1674 (7), 1675 (8), 1679 (1), 
1680 (1), 1681 (1), 1682 (2), 1684 (1), 1685 (1), 1695 (1). 

Whiston (39): 1679 (1), 1681 (3), 1682 (2), 1683 (4), 1685 (2), 1689 (1), 
1691 (2), 1692 (1), 1693 (1), 1694 (2), 1696 (7), 1697 (6), 1698 (4), 
1699 (1), 1701 (1), 1702 (a). 

Proctor (21): 1696 (10), 1697 (7). 

Mahieu (2): 1699 (1), 1715 (1). 


17 Econ. Hist. vir 
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Kindred publications (sets known) 
The City and Countrey Mercury, 1667. 
John engin A Collection for Improvement of Husbandry and Trade (2nd ser.), 
1692-1703. 
John Freke, The Prices of the Several Stocks. . . @c., 1714-16, 1717-22. 
John Castaing et al., The Course of the Exchange, 1719-55. 


Note 


After the preceding reached the printer, the author discovered in the Harley 
Papers, recently deposited by the Duke of Portland in the British Museum, 
some confidential reports on newspaper circulation made to Treasurer Oxford 
by the Stamp Office. These reports cover scattered weeks during the two years 
that elapsed between the adoption of the newspaper stamp duty (1 August 1712) 
and the fall of Oxford. No price-currents are mentioned in the first report 
covering 1 August—16 September 1712, but in the subsequent weekly reports 
that run in a broken series from April 1713 to May 1714, two London price- 
currents appear regularly. They are Proctor’s Price-Courant (which evidently 
continued long after this date—1706—of its last located imprint) and Robinson’s 
Price-Courant or Remembrancer (as it was variously listed), a periodical, no copies 
of which have been located.” 

From these reports, various deductions might be made. It is easy enough 
to infer that all the older price-currents, except Proctor’s, had disappeared by 
1713. This cannot be entirely true, though, for in the case of Mahieu’s we have 
a surviving imprint for 1715. Then too, the absence of any price-currents in 
the first report for August—September 1712 suggests an uncertainty as to 
whether these publications were liable to duty. The act itself can be considered 
vague in its reference to ‘News Papers or Papers containing publick News 
Intelligence or Occurrences...printed in Great Britain to be dispersed and made 
public...’.3 Was price information supplied by a broker to a customer in printed 
form ‘publick News...made public’? It is likely that those price-currents 
designed to be sent abroad (e.g. Mahieu’s) ignored the duty. It is even possible 
that in the domestic circulation, only those imprints designed for casual sale 
paid the duty while those distributed to annual subscribers went unstamped. 

In any case, the duty-paying circulation of the price-currents was very small. 
Proctor’s Price Courant usually took 84 stamps a week, though on occasional 
weeks its payments ran from 30 to 96. Robinson’s Price Courant took from 48 to 
60 stamps every week but one when it took only 36. During two weeks each, 
the two publications are absent from the lists. 

Though the significance of the stamp-duty figures is far from certain, they 
would seem to suggest that by 1713-14 the remaining price-currents had very 
limited circulations. On the other hand, since the tax was only one halfpenny 
per imprint, and the usual charge for a price-current was about 64d., it is 
unlikely that the duty itself had much to do with the disappearance of the 
early London price-currents. 


1 BM Portland Loan (2). Harley Miscellaneous MSS. 9/83. 
> BM Portland Loan (2). Harley Miscellaneous MSS. g/g0-107. 
* 10 Annae c. 18 s, 113 (Statutes of the Realm, 1x, 617). 
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ANTHONY STEEL. The Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1954. Pp. xl+501. 60s.) 


Mr Steel describes his substantial volume with too great modesty as ‘a kind of 
calendar of the receipt rolls’. But it is not so much a calendar as an analysis and 
an interpretation, an awkward mixture of ‘fact’ and theory in which graphs and 
tables of figures are swamped by a flood of explanatory comment. There is 
nothing of a calendar’s austerity about it. In fact it is a highly personal piece of 
writing in which history and autobiography both have a place. Yet it contains so 
much of interest and value that its eccentricities of presentation become unim- 
portant. Whatever these figures mean—and that remains doubtful—it is a great 
boon to have them. The labour involved in their extraction must have been 
enormous and will never need to be done again. Using ‘a small pocket calcu- 
lator of a simple mechanical nature’, Mr Steel has tabulated the contents of some 
150,000 entries spread over more than two miles of parchment. Such a feat 
commands our gratitude, though it cannot wholly silence our doubts. 

The least of these is occasioned by the imperfect survival of the records. Since 
the Exchequer year was divided into two terms, each with its own roll, the period 
from the death of Edward III to Henry VII’s victory at Bosworth should have 
produced 217 rolls. But although three copies were kept, the rolls for eleven 
terms are now altogether missing, those for another seven are badly defective 
and an uncertain number may be incomplete. If this seems to render comparisons 
hazardous, at least the worst gaps are confined to the reigns of Henry IV and 
Edward IV, while for the rest of the period only two full rolls (those for Michael- 
mas term 1380-1 and Easter term 1429) are lost. Enough therefore survives to 
justify the attempt at tabulation. 

Apart from casting his own grand totals term by term, Mr Steel has broken 
these down under five heads: (i) revenue received in cash, (ii) assignments 
granted on (future) revenue, (il) ‘genuine’ loans raised, (iv) ‘fictitious’ loans 
or mutua per talliam and (v) prestita restituta. So far so good. But he also gives us 
tables in which the contents of the last three groups are subdivided according 
to the classes of persons involved. Here an element of personal caprice enters. 
For it is rarely possible to distinguish effectively between lay members of the 
royal household and ‘country gentry’ (e.g. the military captain and usurer, 
Sir Robert Knollys); and even ‘magnates’ and ‘local officials’, when the latter 
include wardens of the Marches, cannot be regarded as mutually exclusive. 
So misconceived is this classification that the feotfees appointed to carry out 
Henry V’s will, great lenders to the government of Henry VI’s minority, are 
treated as country gentry ‘in association with’ Cardinal Beaufort and Arch- 
bishop Chichele, though these two churchmen were themselves the principal 
feoffees and the loans came from duchy estates temporarily under their control. 
These tables of lenders must be rated of doubtful worth. 

Not so, however, those which record the five main types of entry on the 
Receipt rolls. The types are easily distinguished; the only difficulty is one of 
interpretation. It is useful to know how much the Exchequer was receiving in 
cash, how much it was anticipating future revenue (though if we do not know 
which year’s revenue was being anticipated the utility is less than Mr Steel is 
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prepared to admit) and how much it was borrowing. But if the whole of the 
king’s revenue was not handled by the Exchequer—and from the 1440’ onward 
less and less seems to have been—it is questionable whether any valid lessons can 
be drawn from the fluctuations so patiently graphed here. Above all is there 
really any justification for the belief that a royal creditor exchanged old tallies 
for new when the former had been ‘discredited’? Yet on this assumption much 
hangs. Indeed the main thesis of the book is that the rise and fall in the number 
of mutua per talliam ‘may be taken as a kind of inverted barometer for the fifteenth- 
century exchequer’. When one considers who were involved, the treasurers 
themselves as well as royal princes and magnates who retained professional 
attorneys to watch their interests year after year at the Receipt, Mr Steel’s thesis 
is incredible. Nor does there seem much reason for accepting his explanation of 
the large prestita restituta of Richard II’s time; the obvious meaning, that they 
were prests returned because they had not been spent, cannot so lightly be 
discarded. 

Many of the points raised in this book invite discussion. Those historians who 
feel unable to accept Mr Steel’s far too melodramatic interpretation of the 
evidence will be the first to acknowledge their heavy debt to him for making that 
evidence fully available for the first time. K Bo Mer Asians 


Magdalen College, Oxford 


A. Goopwin (ed.). The European Nobility in the Eighteenth Century. (A. and C. 
Black. 1953. Pp. 201. 125. 6d.) 


This book provides sketches, by ten different authors, of the nobility in ten 
different European countries, including England, in the eighteenth century. In 
this century, in common estimation the golden age of the privileged, the nobility 
constituted the privileged classes par excellence. In most, though by no means all 
of the Continental countries, the triumphant despots had taken from them the 
political power they had exercised in national assemblies, but nevertheless they 
still kept their social pre-eminence and the legal rights attached to noble status; 
and to be of noble rank was still desirable even when it brought few ifany material 
benefits. 

These are familiar facts. What emerges, however, from these ten essays is not 
the familiar picture but a series of pictures as different one from another as, say, 
any series of landscapes would be that were painted by artists living in different 
countries but choosing comparable themes. 

Each one of these ten writers asks his own questions, and though many of the 
questions asked are the same, many are different in different cases. Moreover, 
the writers vary considerably in skill. As a result the essays vary considerably in 
interest and readability. Some manage to throw a good deal of light on the con- 
ventional subjects of historical discussion—national power, national wealth and 
the workings of national institutions; others only throw very little. Some writers 
seem to be trying to say so much in so short a space that they are too allusive to 
be illuminating; others manage to overcome these difficulties even when, as in 
the case of Sweden, the subject is unfamiliar to English readers. 

The book makes no attempt, as the Editor says, ‘to synthesize or draw general 
conclusions’, and it would indeed appear that few general conclusions are 
possible, apart from the already familiar and meagre ones, because conditions 
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varied so enormously from country to country. In some countries, for example 
Bohemia, where estates were entailed, the nobility appears to have consisted of 
a relatively small number of very rich families; in other countries, for example 
Russia, though there were some nobles who were very rich (in spite, apparently, 
of the absence of primogeniture or of an effective system of entail) there were 
large numbers who were very poor; in some countries throughout all or a part 
of the century, all the important positions in the State were held by nobles; in 
Spain, we are told, they held none at all. In some countries entry into the 
nobility was relatively easy, in general it appears to have been easier than is 
usually supposed, but in Prussia it would seem to have been impossible and in 
France it was possible only where certain categories of nobility were concerned. 

This catalogue could be greatly extended, but if it makes positive generaliza- 
tions largely impossible, at least it destroys some old assumptions. In most 
Continental countries, it appears, the nobility did not constitute a social class, 
but was composed of a variety of social classes, often more concerned with their 
hostility to each other than with protecting themselves against the encroach- 
ments of other classes or of the monarchy. If the nobility was anywhere engaged 
in a class struggle it was not of the kind that is generally assumed. The modern 
interpretation given by Mathiez and Lefebvre of the part played by the French 
nobility in causing the French Revolution seems incomplete and misleading in 
the light of the evidence provided by the essay on France, which is one of the 
most illuminating. In general, this book says much that is illuminating and 
stimulating on a subject about which in many cases little or nothing is known to 
English readers. B. BEHRENS 


Newnham College, Cambridge 


A. TempLe Paterson. Radical Leicester. A History of Leicester, 1780-1850. (Univer- 
sity College, Leicester. 1954. Pp. x +404. 305.) 


The University College of Leicester is making a valuable contribution to the 
study of local history: this latest venture of its Publications Board deserves to be 
widely read by nineteenth-century historians. Mr Temple Paterson has pro- 
duced a detailed and painstaking account of the rise of a large and important 
industrial town, which provided a distinctive contribution to national history. 
It has been claimed that the vigorous local brand of Nonconformity and Radi- 
calism in early Victorian Leicester anticipated much that was later to be 
characteristic of Joseph Chamberlain’s Birmingham. In so far as the claim is 
true, it is valid only in the field of dissenting politics. In terms of economic and 
social structure Leicester was never a second Birmingham: throughout most of 
this period one of its leading industries—the hosiery trade—was in an awkward 
transitional phase between the domestic and factory systems, and its vicissitudes 
coloured the social life of the times. One of the most influential radical leaders, 
William Biggs was—characteristically—no radical in business. As late as 1845, 
he remarked that while he had no objection to the factory system, he saw no 
sufficient reasons for adopting it. “The way in which a business settles, as it were, 
and is carried on in a locality for fifty years or more, is...the best way.’ There 
was the same cool reception to new enterprise when the first railway scheme was 
first mooted: it was Liverpool and not Leicester capital which saved Leicester 
£50,000 a year in the cost of coal. Mr Temple Paterson is too preoccupied with 
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his political narrative to explore the relationships between politics and such 
features of economic and social structure: his conclusions are careful and scholarly, 
but he has kept too close to the facts to be able to stand back from them. The 
least satisfactory chapters are those which trace in great detail the genesis, 
growth and decline of Chartism. Here Mr Temple Paterson fits his local facts 
into a rather stilted national framework. He accepts an easy distinction 
between ‘moral force’ and ‘physical force’ Chartists and sees the Leicester story 
in these terms. Had he forgotten about conventional distinctions, he would have 
produced a livelier account of a very special sort of Chartist centre. ‘To some 
extent this criticism applies to the earlier chapters as well. 

In the Preface he writes that ‘in several respects Leicester illustrates particu- 
larly well certain trends and developments which have considerable national 
significance’: local histories, which illustrate familiar themes are useful but 
necessarily limited in scope. Only local histories which challenge approaches to 
familiar themes and make the national historian think twice about his estab- 
lished interpretations make the best use of their material. At times the extremely 
illuminating source material in this book—culled largely from the most valuable 
of all nineteenth-century sources, the newspapers—bursts out of the text-book 
shell with which Mr Temple Paterson surrounds it. On these occasions Leicester 
really begins to live. It would be unfair to push this criticism too far. This is 
a book to read with that same diligent attention that its author has applied to 
its composition. It makes the student pine for equally good accounts of 
Northampton, Nottingham and Derby and for a study of Leicester itself in the 
period after 1850. 


Worcester College, Oxford 


AsA BriGccs 


S. J. Buriin. Foundations of the Australian Monetary System, 1788-1851. (Mel- 
bourne University Press: Cambridge University Press. 1954. Pp. xvi+ 727. 
575. 6d.) 


Professor Butlin’s book on the monetary and banking history of Australia from 
the first settlement (1788) to the eve of the gold-rushes (1851) has been long 
awaited by students in his own country. It takes its place at once as the most 
exacting, the most scholarly, study of any special aspect of Australian economic 
history yet published. Assuming on the part of its readers a good general know- 
ledge of the history of the period, it is a massive monograph in a deliberately 
limited field, resting firmly on the original sources. Reviewers are disarmed by 
the admission that ‘the threads of monetary development are imperfectly 
woven into the fabric of the growth of the Australian economy’. They should 
not, however, take this too seriously. Here is a definitive book on an important 
element in that growth; and it illuminates much besides its special subject. 
Between 1788 and 1851 the convict settlement on the eastern coast of New 
South Wales had expanded into five ‘Australian colonies’ occupying (juridically) 
the whole continent. (Queensland’s separation from New South Wales followed 
in 1859.) Their total population was some 405,000. They had (except Western 
Australia) recently been granted a large instalment of self-government. Their 
flocks, already ranging over an area perhaps three times that of France, supplied 
over half of Britain’s imports of wool. This vast pastoral expansion had taken 
place only in the second generation, from about 1820; much of it, indeed—the 
occupation of modern Victoria—from the mid-1830’s. ‘On the eve of the dis- 
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covery of gold in 1851, Australia was fully organized as a capitalist community 
on the British model.’ 

Professor Butlin traces in detail the way in which monetary organization 
reflected and aided this transformation. The variety of early currency expedients ; 
the foundation (1817) of the first bank, followed by others in the next decade; 
the abortive attempt to establish a ‘dollar standard’ in the 1820’s; the entry of 
English banks and the active role of Australian bankers in attracting English 
capital during the pastoral boom of the 1830's; the origin and course of the 
calamitous slump of 1841-3—these form the main narrative chapters. General 
chapters discuss savings banking, the development of a foreign exchange market, 
banking policy and practice, and legislation. This is historical writing reminis- 
cent in certain ways of Clapham. A disciplined narrative style encompasses 
a mass of detailed information without ever losing control. The author shows his 
awareness of broad, general movements but refuses to gaze at them too long; and 
he is interested in individual men and their actions as well as in the bloodless 
aggregates that describe ‘the economy’. 

For Australian readers, aware of the legends that are modified or demolished, 
and of the dark spaces that are now illuminated, the book is always interesting 
and occasionally fascinating. In a field where so much was unknown or mis- 
interpreted the author has justifiably concentrated mainly upon getting straight 
the origins of monetary institutions and practices, thereafter confining himself to 
general developments and particular episodes. It is in a way ironical, but 
inevitable, that much of the most carefully documented narrative, once read, 
will be looked at again only for occasional reference; while the passages that 
will be most quoted and re-read are those in which, with stern warnings about 
their tentative nature, Professor Butlin commits himself to generalization and 
analysis. (An example is his discussion of conventional views of the depression 
of 1841-3; in particular his rejection of the English crisis of 1839 as an important 
causative factor.) It seems a pity that he did not relax a little further. He is 
very severe on the pioneers of Australian economic history (Coghlan, Shann, 
Fitzpatrick) who in attempting to give some account of the subject as a whole 
made many slips in the field of his massive specialization. A concluding chapter, 
surveying tentatively the Australian economy in 1850, would have formed the 
logical conclusion to the book and given a sporting chance for later investigators 
to point out errors. As it is, only very occasionally does Professor Butlin’s careful 
scholarship overreach itself. There is no need to document the repetition to 
eight successors of an instruction given to the first governor, Phillip, when to 
Phillip himself it was simply a routine repetition of an instruction regularly 
given for over a century before the First Fleet sailed. 

Professor Butlin writes as an Australian scholar for Australian scholars, and 
makes few concessions for the reader to whom the names of early governors and 
colonial men of affairs are not familiar. But with judicious skipping such 
4 reader will find much that is illuminating for comparative purposes. He will 
note with interest that Professor Butlin, an economist, refrains from indulging in 

‘the sport of cycle-watching. Boom and slump in the 1820’s; a long boom and 
a sharp slump in the 1830’s and 1840’s; these are individually and carefully 
analysed. But in the absence of sufficiently reliable statistics and even more, one 
suspects, because the author is sceptical about the applicability of Rostovian con- 
cepts to such an economy, he is significantly silent about the trade-cycle in early 
Australia. Perhaps some inquiring student will prove him mistaken on the basis 
of the comprehensive series of banking statistics which his labours have assembled. 
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The Melbourne University Press has produced with great skill a book which 
set very difficult typographical problems. The University of Cambridge has 
recognized Professor Butlin’s scholarship by the award of its highest degree; one 
imagines that its Press would not disapprove this sample of Australian book 
production. J. A. La Nauze 


University of Melbourne 


Apo pE Mappaena. La Politica Commerciale Estera degli Stati Uniti dal 1789 al 
1812. (Milan: Instituto Editoriale Cisalpino. 1953. Pp. 355. Lire 2200.) 


Ina very real sense the history of American commercial policy from the founding 
of the Republic to the war of 1812 provides a case study in problems which 
inevitably confront economically underdeveloped countries. Thus the work of 
De Maddalena is a timely one and deserves an honourable place in that already 
large and steadily growing body of literature dedicated to economic growth in 
backward areas. 

As De Maddalena points out, the chief commercial issue before the United 
States in the first years of its independent life was what kind of tariff policy to 
pursue given the necessity of raising Federal funds mainly from customs and 
excises (most other taxes had been reserved to the States), and given economic 
sectionalism resulting from a South which raised crops for export and a North 
which believed that its economic future lay in developing manufactures. The 
tariff issue became a bone of contention between the two major political groups, 
the Federalists and the Anti-Federalists,! led, respectively, by Alexander Hamil- 
ton and ‘Thomas Jefferson. 

Fortunately the outcome of the struggle between these interest groups was not 
determined in this period on strictly sectarian lines, but, as so frequently has been 
the case in American affairs, by compromise. Commercial policies aimed to 
satisfy both North and South; and tariffs provided protection for selected 
industries. It was only after the war of 1812 that American rates reflected the 
unreasonableness of extreme partisanship. 

No treatment of American commercial policy in the period under survey 
would be complete without an account of American reaction to France’s Con- 
tinental System, to British counter measures, and to the outbreak of war with 
Britain in 1812; and the author does not disappoint his readers on this score. 
He does, however, side-step the question of the extent to which a war spirit was 
engendered, on the one hand, by strictly commercial interests and, on the other 
by frontiersmen who wanted to seize Canada in order to have more land in 
which to settle—a question which has been ably treated by the late A. L. Burt 
in The United States, Great Britain, and British North America (1940). 

This omission is perhaps a minor one, but it leads to a more fundamental 
comment. For the most part De Maddalena sticks religiously to matters of 
policy and gives the reader no idea of the volume of commerce, terms of trade, 
or direction of movements. Some description of the commerce about which 


policies were formed would have made the story more comprehensible to the 


non-specialist. 
p SHEPARD B. CLouGH 


Columbia University, New York 


pemlilne Anti-Federalists preferred to be called Republicans, a term which the author uses 
throughout his work. This usage is apt to be misleading to the uninitiate, for the Anti-Federalists 


ue eventually to become the basis of the Democratic Party and the Federalists, the Republican 
arty. 
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Marx and Engels on Malthus, Selections from the writings of Marx and Engels dealing 
with the theories of Thomas Robert Malthus. Edited with an Introductory Essay 
and Notes by Ronatp L. Meek. (Lawrence and Wishart. 1953. Pp. 190. 
155.) 

Introduction to Malthus. Edited by D. V. Grass. (Watts and Co. 1953. Pp. x +205. 
10s. 6d.) 


G. F. McCreary. The Malthusian Population Theory. (Faber and Faber Limited. 
1953. Pp. 191. 155.) 


What is the case for concerning ourselves with Malthus today? There is the 
negative approach: to penetrate and comprehend his sophistries in order to 
deprive modern Malthusians of their ideological roots that they may no longer 
choke the path to progress. For in the minds of some, these great weeds do 
grow apace. Positively, we may study Malthus in the narrower sense as a con- 
tributor to population discussion, or more generally, we may consider him as an 
economic thinker, the creature of his age and his philosophy, struggling to 
understand and prescribe for its ills. 

The present volumes offer examples of each of these treatments. Dr Meek is 
frankly polemical, believing that Malthus’s weapons ‘are being taken from the 
armoury of reaction, dusted and polished, and used against the progressive 
classes of today’. He has culled out and translated as counter-weapons the 
Marx-Engels canon on Malthus, and written an introduction to demonstrate its 
‘modernity’. Professor Glass and his associates outline the population problem 
as an introduction to Malthus’s writings. Their book is an interesting experiment 
in this direction—it consists of a preface, three essays (on the historical context, 
the limits of population, and Malthus in the twentieth century), a bibliography, 
and two reprints of Malthus, the more important of which is his article on 
Population in the Encyclopaedia Britannica of 1824. The aim is to stimulate further 
study by setting the scene for Malthus and allowing him to speak for himself. 
Dr McCleary gives us Malthus the man, seeking to systematize phenomena; he 
tells the story in attractive fashion, using the well-known sources. He carries us 
from the celebrated father and son discussion, through the amplification of the 
thesis and the search for facts, to the policy ideas, with their emphasis upon 
moral restraint. There follows an assessment of Malthus’s case, relying mainly 
upon summaries and discussion of John Stuart Mill, Sidgwick, Senior, Whately, 
Cannan, and Colin Clark, rounded off with a description of population pheno- 
mena in East and West. The useful Malthus-Senior correspondence is printed in 
full. 

Professor Glass and his contributors are modern academics, altogether 
reasonable, and studiously aware of the limitations of Malthus, yet anxious that 
his work be made accessible, properly introduced. Dr McCleary is a student of 
population and child welfare, clearly interested in social amelioration, ap- 
parently innocent of the ragings of Marx and Engels. The claims these authors 
make for Malthus are modest enough, indeed they amount to little more than 
an invitation to rethink these problems. In himself Malthus, in contemporary 
eyes, serves mainly as a reminder—a name that designates a set of problems ; 
few indeed would defend his case as he stated it. Modern students in particular 
reject the idea of a law of population that is universally true; indeed they go 
further and reject laws purporting generality within capitalism, like that of 
Marx. We are left with Malthus as a warning that we must have an eye to the 
relative fecundity of humans and the earth, and the Malthusian anthropology 
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as an example of method and a compendium of fact. This may seem to contem- 
porary laymen to be but slender ground for starting from Malthus. Indeed some 
professional students at the present time may also discount Malthus because they 
are in reaction against overarching theses, believing that, for the present, pro- 
gress will be achieved by breaking the problem down into such elements as will 
yield to inter-disciplinary treatment. At least a brief view of the manner in 
which the population problem has now been shared would have added con- 
siderably to these introductions as whetters of interest. For all this, a study of 
the celebrated ratios, and particularly the discussion they evoked, may bea better 
apprenticeship to the population problem than either apocalyptic pictures of 
imminent universal starvation, or assurances that excess population is an 
exclusive capitalist phenomenon. 

But Dr Meek has a strong conviction that he who touches this pitch will be 
defiled. He quotes Lenin: ‘critical flirtation with Malthusianism inevitably 
results in a descent to the most vulgar bourgeois apologetics’. Two kinds of 
issue seem to be involved. Were Marx and Engels right in hindsight—in their 
retrospective view of Malthus, the nature of his doctrines, and their social 
effects? Secondly, were they right in the foresight with which Dr Meek credits 
them, in that their warnings against Malthus are still relevant today? The two 
questions are not altogether distinct, for the final key to the conflict between 
Marx and Malthus is to be found in the fact that they are respectively arche- 
types of the revolutionary and the conservative attitudes of mind. 

A fundamental paradox confronts all revolutionaries. To construct a theory 
of society upon which revolutionary action can be based, it is necessary to 
pursue a middle course. On the one hand such a theory must achieve generality 
—you cannot rest a claim for the renovation of society upon particularism, 
a scrutiny of particular elements. But too great a degree of generality may also 
render the revolutionary impotent—if someone demonstrates causes at work so 
fundamental as to be beyond cure by social action, then zeal is destroyed. The 
revolutionary himself must find his way between particularism and generality. 
This Marx had done by enunciating a law of population peculiar to capitalism: 
men were redundant for reasons resident in the system and not in man and 
nature. But the revolutionary must also stand ready to defend his theory against 
those who have deliberately chosen otherwise—who have opted to think in 
terms quite different from his own. That is why Marx, the self-confident giant, 
turned back to rend the contemptible Malthus, a purveyor of plagiarisms, 
repetitions, and apologies. For Malthus, by his very eclecticism, handled both 
the general and the particular in political economy in such wise as to gravely im- 
pair revolutionary fervour. With his population theory he aspired to a generaliza- 
tion about human affairs that was independent of social systems; with his theory 
of gluts he particularized about economic breakdown in such wise as to open the 
door to ameliorative, as opposed to revolutionary action. 

Much may be conceded to Marx’s criticism of the use to which the nineteenth 
century put Malthus; his ideas turned up in many unlovely guises. Not 
infrequently the demonstration of a universal problem was used to justify par- 
ticular abuses. But Marx and Engels, in most of their direct attacks on Malthus, 
were dealing with the surface appearance of his case—the English Poor Law, 
the Iron Law of Wages, emigration, and the like. They conceived themselves to 
have disposed of the essence of Malthus’s philosophy and to have provided a true 
theory of capitalist economics in their more general writings; in their specific 
references to him they feel at liberty to bait the Parson in more limited terms. 
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Thus Marx and Engels on Malthus has the appearance of sniping. But the real 
essence of difference lies much deeper than these ‘vulgar’ polemics. 

Though Malthus’s two great contributions to economic thought differed so 
widely in scope, both stemmed from a fear of disproportions—the belief that in 
social life, as in nature, the component elements, if stability is to be attained, 
must be kept in due proportion to one another. If man failed to perceive this, 
or if because of his passions, or the inability to understand his sophisticated 
society, he lost sight of it, he would suffer nemesis, just as in the natural world. 
Though Malthus followed others in wedding the Christian concept of man prone 
to error with the Greek concern for proportion, he pioneered in presenting this 
union in the form of a quantitative theorem. For Marx this meant that the 
Church was attempting to re-enter the field of social prescription with a doctrine 
ostensibly rigorously scientific, but in reality a new guise for old beliefs. But for 
those of conservative mind, even when so much of the content of Malthus has 
been refuted, this element remains: that all societies are confronted with the 
continuous problem of due proportion. That the wielders of power or persuasion 
may interpret it to their own advantage is conceded, but this too is a universal 
phenomenon. 

Of the nature of these differences, Marx and Engels were of course well aware. 
But for them Malthus is simply reactionary; there is no concession whatever to 
his sincerity, or to the attitude he represents. For Marx there is only one treat- 
ment for such an opponent—vituperation; such minds cannot be converted; 
therefore use them as butts to enliven the demonstration of the true theory. It 
is Dr Meek’s intention in publishing this book to prepare the way for social 
progress. Will it be served by studied blindness to the workings of the conserva- 
tive mind, which embraces a considerable part of humanity? For some may 
wonder whether men like Malthus, for all the perversion to which their ideas 
have been put, may yet have some function in stating the grounds upon which 
it appears to them that the path of progress is not obvious. In giving us Marx 
and Engels on Malthus, Dr Meek makes important material more readily 
available, but also provides one further melancholy demonstration that the 
problem of communication between these tempers of mind seems insoluble. 


S. G. GHECKLAND 
Magdalene College, Cambridge 


WILFRED Marenpaum. The World Wheat Economy, 1885-1939. (Harvard 
University Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. 262. 485.) 


This will prove a useful book, though it will be hard to justify what seems by our 
standards so high a price. The author publishes, in convenient form, world 
tables of wheat acreage, production, and consumption since 1885, which had 
hitherto only been available in scattered form from the Wheat Institute at 
Stanford University. The tables come to an end in 1939, and it appears that the 
author’s text had also been designed to cover only this period. He has made 
heroic attempts to bring some of his conclusions up to date, but reheating cold 
porridge is always a thankless task. 

Some original work, which may prove very useful to researchers who follow, 
has been done on the amount of wheat consumed for livestock feeding. A very 
interesting diagram is shown of the amount of wheat retained for fodder in the 
U.S.A. by the farmers who actually grew it. This is a clearly defined function of 
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the price of wheat, falling off rapidly when wheat prices are high, but rising 
more slowly when they are low. A great deal more work on this subject is called 
for. 

The author gets very disappointing results when he attempts to measure 
‘response functions’, or the response of wheat supplies to changes in price. 
However, his efforts are not wasted ; because he has succeeded in warning those 
who come after that no facile solution is likely to be possible. He does not 
mention some recent German work, which shows that elasticity of supply of any 
one grain in response to changes in price, if the price of all other grains is given, 
is about 0-2. 

Economic analysis of the world wheat market is not easy. Not only is the 
elasticity of supply very low; but elasticity of demand, at any rate so far as 
human consumption is concerned, is so low that the author thinks that we 
should treat it as statistically negligible. He points out that wheat-consuming 
countries must be classified in two classes: the wealthier countries, in which 
consumption per head is steadily declining in favour of other foods, and the 
countries in which rye and maize bread are still eaten, but are being progres- 
sively displaced by wheat, whose consumption per head is therefore rising. 

On the supply side, a striking diagram shows how small have been the changes 
in wheat acreage in most parts of the world since the 1880's, though yields per 
acre have risen. At the same time, in a limited number of exporting countries, 
acreage has risen steadily, at a pace which appears to be the same whether 
wheat prices are high or low. Other factors, particularly the rate at which 
railways could be built and population settled, seem to determine this rate of 
growth. 

A chapter dealing with the protection of wheat in various European markets 
gives valuable information, in just the right amount of detail, and a good critical 
account of the policies underlying it. A useful account is also given of the 
various World Wheat Conferences and Agreements which lie within the author’s 


period. Coin CLARK 


Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford 


E. F. S6pERLUuND (editor and part-author). Swedish Timber Exports, 1850-1950. 
(Stockholm. .1953. Pp. xi+ 383.) 


The sub-title of Professor Séderlund’s work, A History of the Swedish Timber 
Trade, defines more clearly than the too modest first title the scope of this 
important study of one of Sweden’s main industries which had been largely 
neglected by earlier writers who, one suspects, were intimidated by the mass of 
primary unsorted material available. Attempts previously made to write an 
economic history of modern Sweden are therefore now shown to have been at 
least partially in vain through lack of the information which Professor Séderlund 
has made accessible. 

The aim of this study is claimed to be no more than the presentation of 
a preliminary synthesis of material concerned with the timber industry’s ‘entre- 
preneurial organization, financing, sales and market development’. These 
aspects, and others besides, are in fact fully enough dealt with to allow an 
appreciation of the factors involved in an industrial revolution brought about by 
the establishment of an industry of such dimensions that it modified an entire 
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economy. The timber industry in Sweden rose from insignificant beginnings to 
pre-eminence in the middle decades of the last century, its products taking the 
place of iron as the principal export commodity. In the five-year period 
1846-50 which preceded the sudden rise of the industry, timber accounted for 
15 per cent of total Swedish exports. Over a like period twenty years later when 
total exports had quadrupled, the share in them of timber was over 50 per cent. 
The internal events that permitted the establishment of this buoyant industry 
were both planned and fortuitous. Their bearing on the expansion of the 
industry has not been fully investigated, but the factors involved are apparent. 
They included as prerequisites a relaxation in the enforcement of forest policy 
regulations which made greater exploitation possible, and an assignment of clear 
titles to individual owners of forest lands newly delimited at the expense of 
crown forests. This made it possible for entrepreneurs when demand later arose 
to deal directly with private owners and thereby escape the frustrations of 
negotiating with civil servants implementing changing crown forest policies. 
Of later importance was the movement of expert foresters and sawyers to the 
more important areas, and the mechanization of milling processes. 

The relation of the iron to the timber industry provides the link between 
internal and external determinants in the growth of the timber export trade. 
The Swedish iron industry, based so late as the end of the nineteenth century on 
charcoal for fuel, had stagnated and recessed due to restrictive practices at home 
and to successful competition from the mineral fuel-fed British industry abroad. 
The smallness or absence of profits led Swedish ironmasters to exploit the forest 
reserves connected to their works, and the resources of the iron industry came 
thereby to be absorbed to some extent in the timber industry. It would be 
mistaken to assume, though, that the commercial and financial practices of the 
timber industry were evolved from those of the Swedish iron trade (p. 86). They 
were in fact prevalent since at least the beginning of the eighteenth century in 
the then important Norwegian timber industry. The main external factors 
favouring the rise of the Swedish timber industry derived from the industrializa- 
tion of the Western European states with their consequent growth in population 
demanding building materials in which these countries were deficient, and the 
changes in the English timber tariffs from 1842 to 1851 which allowed Swedish 
timber to swamp the English market. Contributory factors were the rise in 
world prices encouraging new enterprise, and the development of Western and 
Central European banking which led in conjunction with the economic con- 
fidence in the third quarter of the last century to an expansion of investment. 
Finally, Swedish entrepreneurs could rely on abundant and cheap labour, and 
on then unlimited supplies of timber. An interesting speculation is put forward 
to account for the willingness of entrepreneurs to take what risks there remained 
in the trade, the possible influence on business mentality of the optimistic 
element in political liberalism being cited as a factor in the economic optimism 
without which new enterprises might not have been commenced. 

The growth of the Swedish timber industry continued except for temporary 
setbacks during war and periods of other economic and political disturbances 
to which the industry is peculiarly sensitive since timber has been shown to be 
very largely an investment commodity. The first signs of depression in the 187 5 
crisis led, for example, to a fall of 20 per cent in exports, and of 25 per cent in 
London price quotations. Conversely, buoyancy in demand has led to sharp price 
increases, the intensification of rearmament on the outbreak of the Korean war 
sending up prices by 40 per cent between the summer and the end of 1950. The 
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industry has tried to safeguard itself against such sharp fluctuations by internal 
and by international price and supply agreements. An interesting further 
development was the institution in 1947 of a Business Cycle Fund to which 
exporters paid a proportion of the high prices received, the contributions to be 
partly repayable at a later date, and partly to be used for public utility projects 
connected with forestry and forest products. 

Since the progress of the industry was in the last resort dependent on foreign 
markets of which England remained the most important, special attention has 
been paid in this study to British economic conditions as they affected the 
reception of imports from Sweden. The resultant evaluation of the British 
economy is unusual and should prove a stimulus to complementary research 
this side of the North Sea. Such further research would have been made less 
difficult if a description of sources utilized in so important a work had been 
provided, and one looks forward to this omission being made good by publication 
of a separate bibliography. An index would also have been welcomed in a book 
that suffers rather from a fragmentation of topics. 

Professor Séderlund has written the first and major part of this volume, con- 
tributing the preface and the chapters on the period 1850-1900. He has been 
assisted by Miss A. Hallberg who wrote the section 1900-23, and by Mr J. 
Sandin who brought the account up to the present. H. S. K. Kent 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


A. K. Carrnaross (ed.). The Scottish Economy. A Statistical Account of Scottish Life 
by Members of Glasgow University. (Cambridge University Press. 1954. 
Pp. xv+315. 305.) 


This volume is original both in conception and execution for it is the first 
comprehensive study of the Scottish economy in the twentieth century. Its 
sub-title—A Statistical Account of Scottish Life—recalls to mind the famous 
Statistical Account of Scotland inspired by Sir John Sinclair more than 150 years 
ago. The volume which Professor Cairncross has inspired and edited, however, 
is statistical in the modern sense for the authors have based their analysis on 
statistical data. The difficulties confronting the authors is evident when we 
recall that Scottish economic and political life is inextricably interwoven with 
that of the sister kingdom and so many of the available statistics relate not to 
Scotland but to the United Kingdom. 

One of the most original chapters is on Income by Mr Campbell. Through 
a perilous and uncharted territory he moves with a cautious yet sure foot, and 
he is to be congratulated on the skill and good sense which he displays. His 
conclusions, like those of some of his colleagues, leave no room for complacency. 
In every year from 1924 to 1948, excepting the war-years, Mr Campbell tells us 
real income per head in Scotland was lower than in the United Kingdom, the 
ratio of income per head in Scotland to income per head in the U.K. never being 
higher than 94 per cent and falling to the low proportion of 86 per cent in the 
slump of the early 1930’s. More disquieting is the assertion that there has been 
a decline in the relative economic importance of Scotland in the U.K.: Scottish 
national income being 9-9 per cent of that of the U.K. on the average of 1924-6, 
and only 9:4 per cent for the years 1946-8. Mr Campbell’s analysis raises some 
very important issues relating to the lower level of wage-earnings in Scotland 
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compared with England, to investment, and to the lower proportion of the 
population available for industry. 

Some of these questions are discussed by other authors. Mr Leser in his 
chapter on Production shows that while Scotland tends to concentrate on 
primary rather than on industrial production, within the metal and engineering 
group of industries, heavy engineering predominates, thus making the country 
more sensitive to economic depression. More significant is the fact that ‘indus- 
trial production both before and after the war was rising more slowly in Scotland 
than in the rest of the country’, though Scotland gained some ground in the 
war-years. In a later chapter Mr Leser deals with Manufacturing Industry. In 
shipbuilding which dominates the heavy engineering group, the peak rate of 
production was achieved in 1913 when tonnage launched reached 810,000 gross 
registered tons. The vulnerability to economic depression is shown in the figures 
of output and unemployment in the depression of the 1930’s. In 1933 output 
was as low as 74,000 gross registered tons and unemployment as high as 76 per 
cent in 1932. Shipbuilding and engineering still dominate the industrial scene, 
but some of the more important growing industries have inadequate roots in 
Scotland. Consequently modern production techniques which are usually 
associated with the newer industries, are not well known in Scotland and ‘the 
impulse to technological advance that comes from the association of new indus- 
tries with old is largely absent’. 

This view is confirmed by Mr Murray in his chapter on Trade when he shows 
that Scotland’s proportion of U.K. exports since the war is substantially lower 
than before 1938, the chief explanation being that no new major exporting 
industry, like the motor-car industry of England, has been developed in Scot- 
land. Thus, as he sees it, the chief danger to Scots exports lies not so much in the 
fact that they are largely producers’ goods, but that ‘they consist too largely of 
goods for which the demand has ceased to grow, and too little of the goods that 
are in increasing demand or which other countries have still to learn to make for 
themselves’. In the case of coal which used to be an important export Scotland 
has definitely lost ground. 

The position of agriculture, as presented by Mr Houston, is more encouraging. 
Scottish farming stands favourable comparison with English, having almost one 
acre of crops and grass per person as compared with just over one-half acre in 
England. The country-side wears a look of prosperity and this is shown by 
‘a relative increase in the average income per head of the agricultural popula- 
tion which is now almost equal to that of the population as a whole’. 

Mr Baird’s account of housing is illuminating. While commenting on the 
relatively low standard of housing in Scotland he remarks that much of the 
overcrowding is attributable to the householders’ own preferences. The expan- 
sion of house building especially since the war has been accompanied by heavy 
demands on capital and a steady growth in subsidies, but the largest element of 
subsidy, he tells us, consists of * the rates that a private landlord (and his tenant) 
would require to pay, which do not feature at all in the accounts of the local 
authority’. 

There are chapters on Population, Health, Education, Youth Recruitment 
and Industry, Trade Unions and the Church. All contribute to a most excellent 
and penetrating analysis of Scottish life today. Professor Cairncross and his 
colleagues have done their job well. Henry HamILron 


King’s College, Aberdeen 
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The Victoria County History of Wiltshire, Vol. vu, ed. R. B. Pucu and E. 
Crirratit. (Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. xix+241. 63s.). This is the 
first of the Wiltshire volumes of the V.C.H. to appear, and it contains the topo- 
graphical articles for the hundreds of Bradford, Melksham, and Potterne and 
Cannings. Compared with the equivalent volumes for other counties which 
have so far appeared, it contains some new features particularly welcome to 
economic and social historians. Nonconformity and primary schools are added 
to the subject-matter of each article; the agrarian and industrial history of each 
place is much more fully treated; and more space is given to the government and 
public services of the towns. Nor have we to wait for a general index volume for 
the county: the volume has its own index, which will enhance its current value 
as a storehouse of materials for the general historian. The variety of these 
materials, of course, defies systematic classification, but a random sample may 
illustrate their value. There seems to have been a two-field system at Monkton 
Farleigh, but a three-field system at Bromham (pp. 69, 185). In the light of 
recent discussion on this subject, it is interesting to find demesne famuli excused 
rents and services in the mid-thirteenth century at Melksham and Rowde 
(pp. 112, 221). The history of Melksham provides interesting data for the manage- 
ment of a manor of the royal demesne (p. 95) ; and that of Broughton Gifford for 
the disintegration of a manor due to family settlements between the fourteenth 
century and the sixteenth (pp. 53-4). The story of the Longs of Wraxall may 
have some importance in the chronology of that process which has been called 
the ‘rise of the gentry’ (pp. 22-3). Above all, however, the history of the area 
is dominated by the sheep, the weaver and the clothier. The medieval develop- 
ment of the cloth industry in the region remains obscure, though there were 
weavers of Melksham in 1349 and Trowbridge was already a textile centre in 
the fourteenth century. By the end of the fifteenth century, however, clothiers 
were prominent in practically every town and village, and from that time 
forward there are materials here for the history of the industry down to thehard 
times for the hand-loom weavers in the mid-nineteenth century—hard times 
which gave Chartism its appeal in Wiltshire. By that time the industry was 
moribund, in the villages above all; and in the towns the survival of industrial 
activity was beginning to depend upon new enterprises, like the manufacture of 
rubber and railway accessories at Bradford and Melksham. This assemblage of 
evidence for the history of the Wiltshire textile industry illustrates clearly 
enough the value of the new policy of the editors to deal more fully with 
economic history in the topographical articles. Bpwasiehiiies 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


Marre Hartiey and Joan Incipy. Yorkshire Village. (Dent. 1953. 
Pp. vilit+ 319. 18s.). Just as M. Jourdain spoke prose unwittingly, so occasion- 
ally authors write economic history without claiming it on their title-page or in 
their preface. Those who do good by stealth are worthy of a fraternal greeting. 
In their book on Askrigg the authors have succeeded in writing a parish history 
which is far from parochial, and local without being unduly antiquarian. Nor 
is it overburdened with the we-must-conjecture and it-might-have-been which 
bring every event of the text-book into the village until the inhabitants can 
hardly wait for one chapter of Mr Lipson to end before they scurry into their 
microcosmic enactment of the next. Indeed, the feat of organizing their 
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material has been at once the authors’ challenge and achievement. There is 
a good deal of pleasure to be gained from recognizing the sources and ad- 
miringly guessing at others before turning to the formal list at the end. (Having 
hidden the sources in an appendix it might have been better to have given 
precise archive numbers; in so remote a place the general reader would not have 
been frightened away.) Local histories which come up tu the present day are 
always faced with the difficulties of perspective and the doubts as to whether last 
summer’s Women’s Institute outing is really worthy of mention. This excursion 
does not in fact appear in Yorkshire Village but, if it had, there is no doubt that 
the authors’ tact would have managed to make it appear at home. The inter- 
lacing of current description with past history is the principal way by which the 
unity of past and present has not been awkwardly broken. The villagers of 
Askrigg have had a remarkably varied past, exploiting in turn the variety of 
economic assets afforded by upper Wensleydale. In turn foresters, husbandmen 
and dairymen, they have ridden the varying fortunes of corn and grass. Coal, 
lead and iron lay near enough at hand to create a boom a century before the 
railway engineers cut their new way through the cinder-heaps of Fors Abbey. 
In the late eighteenth century the Dale followed its neighbours into textile mills, 
but the coming of steam sent the history of Wensleydale one way and that of 
Aire-Calder another. Its Elizabethan market ousted by a four-mile distant 
rival, Askrigg has an air of surprised gentility caught in Miss Hartley’s drawings 
which illustrate the book. There are excellent maps in abundance, and the 
reader tumbles on them with increasing surprise and pleasure, since the Contents- 
page modestly fails to list them. Economic historians who are persuaded to take 
their holidays in the Dale are reminded that since the book was written British 
Railways have shunned passengers, so that any holiday will have to be a busman’s. 


‘ehdy M. W. BERESFORD 
University of Leeds 


G. Conneti-Smitru. Forerunners of Drake. (Longmans. 1954. Pp. 264. 305.). 
A truer—if less catchy—description of this book is contained in the sub-title: 
‘A study of English trade with Spain in the early Tudor period’. Drawing on 
a wide range of unpublished material, both in England and in Spain, Dr 
Connell-Smith has made a painstaking and original contribution to the com- 
mercial history of the early sixteenth century. He shows a trade based on the 
export of cloth and a more varied range of imports, including dyestuffs, iron, 
wine, fruit and bullion. From small beginnings, it developed in the reign of 
Henry VII into a modest but prosperous little tributary to the main stream of 
English commercial expansion, and was particularly important to the merchants 
of Southampton, Plymouth and Bristol. At the mercy of political factors, the trade 
waxed and wanedin relation to the warmth of the Anglo-Spanish alliance against 
France. It prospered during the marriage negotiations of Katherine of Aragon, 
boomed so long as Wolsey’s foreign policy demanded hostility with France, and 
languished as soon as the Divorce Question and the breach with Rome began to 
dominate the political scene. By ther 5,40’s, despite a new war with France, piracy 
and privateering began to grow to serious proportions. Nonetheless, Dr Connell- 
Smith’s picture of the 1540's as the end of the epoch of Anglo-Spanish commer- 
cial prosperity, and as heralding the age of Drake and the Elizabethan priva- 
teers, is a misleading one. There followed over thirty years of successful—and 
even growing—commercial intercourse with Spain, despite mounting political, 
religious and naval tension; and the exploits of the ‘forerunners of Drake dis- 
covered by Dr Connell-Smith were but dimly remembered by Hakluyt and his 
generation. Moreover Dr Connell-Smith appears to support Sir Julian Corbett’s 
view of the significance of commercial rivalry in precipitating the breach 
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between England and Spain. In fact a careful reading of the documents on 
gests quite the reverse: that political and religious factors forced a war that the 
London merchant community was only too anxious to avoid. The weakness of 
the book is a certain stridency of tone, of which the title itself is an example. 
Dr Connell-Smith has a tendency to see all his geese as swans, to exaggerate both 
the economic and the political importance of his discoveries. But this is an 
agreeable trait, and should not be allowed to distract attention from the diligent 
research and real scholarship that lie beneath. LAWRENCE STONE 


Wadham College, Oxford 


Marjorie Grice-Hutcuinson. The School of Salamanca, Readings in Spanish 
Monetary Theory 1544-1605. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1952. Pp. xii+134. 
12s. 6d.) Miss Grice Hutchinson’s book is a notable contribution to the history 
of the monetary theory of the sixteenth century. The first part of the book is 
a brief history of the money market in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with 
particular reference to Spain (ch. 1), of the basic trends of the medieval mone- 
tary thought (ch. m) and finally of the contributions made by the school of 
Salamanca to the general theory of money and prices (chs. mr and tv). The 
second part of the book contains a translation of the more significant extracts 
from Salamancan writings; the authors chosen are Saravia de la Calle, Domingo 
de Soto, Martin de Azpilcueta Navarro, Tomas de Mercado, Francisco Garcia, 
Gonzales de Cellonigo, Luis de Molina, and Pedro de Valencia. The two parts 
of the book are followed by two appendices: the first is an ‘extract from a Report 
drawn up in 1530 by the merchants of Antwerp and extract from the reply of the 
doctors of the University of Paris’; the second is an ‘extract from a Royal 
Pragmatic of 1598 condemning dry exchange’. The choice of texts seems well 
made and the translation—which cannot have been avery easy task—is undoubt- 
edly clear and accurate. In the first part brevity has resulted in some inexacti- 
tudes. Thus on p. 3 we read that ‘besides the influx of treasure there were other 
causes of the rise of prices. Bad harvests, the decay of industry and the increasing 
demand of the Indies, all doubtless helped to raise prices. ..°. Actually wasn’t 
‘the influx of treasure’ the same thing (at least largely) as the ‘increasing 
demand’ of the Indies? On p. 35 we read that ‘many historians consider that 
the first author to state the essentials of the quantity theory was Jean Bodin in 
1568. But this claim to originality, which Bodin himself advanced, was in fact 
mistaken: as we shall see, our Spanish writers forestalled him by about twelve 
years’. This fact is true and worth recording. But it would have been better to 
make also clear that the basic idea of the ‘quantity theory’ was not unknown 
to the people of the fourteenth and even the thirteenth century. Nevertheless 
the author’s account will prove useful to all interested in the development of 
monetary thought. The first and second chapters are rapid summaries of a more 
or less known matter, but the third and the fourth chapters are indeed original 
and interesting. Particularly interesting in my opinion is chapter 1v where the 
author tried to assess the legacy left by the Spanish school to the eighteenth- 
century writers. It may be that the enthusiasm of the author for her subject has 
led her to overemphasize the importance of the legacy, but there is no doubt 
that the material and the considerations collected in this chaper will prove very 


important to a better understanding of the origin of the economic theories of 
the enlightened century. GartoiM. Capone 


Venice 
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Camden Miscellany, Volume xx, Camden Third Series, volume Lxxxm. (The 
Royal Historical Society, London, 1953.) This volume contains three pieces: 
(1) A Brief Collection of the Queenes Majesties Most High and Most Honourable Courtes 
of Recordes by Richard Robinson, edited by Mr R. L. Rickard. The title is self- 
explanatory. One notices that Robinson treats the Lower House of Parliament 
as if it were a court of record in the same manner as the Upper House, both 
houses sharing equally in the right of the whole, the High Court of Parliament. 
(2) The Hastings Journal of the Parliament of 1621, edited by Lady de Villiers. 
This insight into the business of the Lords, in an important parliament of which 
the business of the Commons is already well documented in print, is more than 
instructive, it is sometimes—as in the matter of the bishops’ hats—amusing. The 
weightiest business was the attack on Mompesson and his monopolies: here we 
have the King’s own words complaining bitterly of projectors— They have been 
so troublesome to me that neither myself nor those about me could rest in their 
beds quiet for projectors, as the great back gallery, if it had a voice, could tell.’ 
He represents himself to have been as much abused as his subjects, and makes 
no bones about declaring in effect that his government was unable to predict 
the consequences of its actions. ‘Sir Henry Yelverton can tell. ..that I refused 
to grant many patents lest they should be hurtful, although none can tell 
whether they be ill at the first till they be seen by experience for there is none of 
them but have fair faces and pretences....I told Sir Giles [Mompesson] he 
should have granted licences for inns, not at once but by little and little it should 
have been done; but he was so far from redressing the abuse of alehouses as from 
fair inns he converted them to base alehouses. I was so troubled with complaints 
in this kind at Newmarket as they were brought unto me when I was in my bed.’ 
The justice of the King shines through, but the weakness of bedchamber 
government is also apparent. (3) The Minute Book of James Courthorpe, edited 
by Dr O. C. Williams. Courthorpe was a committee clerk of the Commons and 
his minutes cover the period December 1697 to May 1699. The business related 
to sixty-four committees and is too multifarious to mention. The editor’s short 
introduction is interesting on parliamentary procedure. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to add that the editing of all three pieces appears to be as high as the best 
traditions of the Camden Series. R. W. K. Hinton 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


An Essay of Drapery, 1635, by William Scott, with an Introduction by Sytvra L. 
Turupp. (Publication No. g of The Kress Library of Business and Economics, 
1953. Pp. 41.) The most interesting and possibly the most significant feature of 
this reprinted tract is its title. Apart from a few analogies and examples drawn 
from the textile trade, Scott has nothing to say about drapery. He is concerned 
with the ethics not the techniques of business; drapery is taken as not only 
typical of, but almost synonymous with, seventeenth-century business. Common- 
place precepts about honesty, hard work and prayer are sprinkled with hack- 
neyed quotations from history and literature. Typical of the message of the 
essay is this sentence: ‘A shop may bee too darke, and it may bee too light; 
therefore it is, or should bee so ordered, that least Commodities bee sold too 
deare, shops shall not be too darke; and lest they be sold too cheap, they shall 
not bee too light.’ This is neither an original nor an inspiring thought and it is 
difficult to believe that these sententious moralizings were anything but plati- 
tudes in the author’s own day. The fact that the essay was not reprinted 
encourages the belief that it slipped into well-deserved obscurity. Some readers 
may be left wondering why it should have been exhumed. K. G. Davies 


New College, Oxford 
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W. R. Warp. The English Land Tax in the Eighteenth Century. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1953. Pp. 188. 21s.) In comparison with the medieval or Tudor 
periods the financial and administrative history of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century England has been curiously neglected, yet the period from 1660 to 1714 
witnessed the formation of a system of taxation which, inefficient as it was, 
proved to be the best in Europe, and gave England a financial buoyancy which 
was to carry it through great wars to the acquisition of an empire. The basis of 
this system was the land-tax which, although designed to tax incomes and 
personal estate, lived up only to its name. It grew out of the subsidy assessments 
of Charles II’s reign and the needs of William’s wars. Lack of civil servants and 
firm dislike of taxation compelled the government to use a system of fixed quotas, 
levied on counties, whose collection was to be supervised by a local body of 
commissioners drawn from the gentry. Only active and aggressive admini- 
strators such as Walpole could make the system work with reasonable efficiency, 
for the lack of independent control, the desire to make a profit, and the universal 
attempt to evade taxation were problems too great for the ordinary run of civil 
servants and politicians. In consequence the yield steadily fell, the growing 
prosperity of the country was not taxed, and the government was forced 
increasingly to borrow in time of war, until the vast cost of warfare at the end of 
the century compelled Pitt to overhaul this inefficient system of taxation. The 
land-tax was typical of so many eighteenth-century institutions; it was bedevilled 
by local political feuds, plagued by corruption, but sanctified by its very exis- 
tence and in a ramshackle way it worked, for its yield, though low and falling, 
was predictable and certain. Dr Ward has written a masterly account of this 
tax and its administration, both central and local. He deals admirably with the 
way politicians adopted or discarded arguments about the tax in order to suit 
the exigencies of factional strife. He is acutely aware of the importance of 
political factors in the economic actions of the government and he possesses 
a sound sense of the practical difficulties of financial administration. This lucid, 
well-written book is an important and valuable contribution to the economic 
and administrative history of the eighteenth century. J. H. Prums 


Christ’s College, Cambridge 


JAmMEs Epwarpb SHaw. Ayrshire, 1745-1950. A Social and Industrial History of the 
County. (Oliver and Boyd. 1954. Pp. 279. 12s. 6d.). The sub-title of this book is 
somewhat misleading and the economic historian who comes to it expecting to 
find an assessment of the part played by this important and varied county in the 
whole development of Scottish industrialism will be disappointed. It contains 
economic information, but mostly in undigested gobbets, unrelated by historical 
sequence or analytical scheme. It is, in fact, a highly personal selection of 
a wide range of facts about the county’s life, drawn both from written sources 
and from the long memories of the main author and his contemporaries. Being 
personal, it comes to life in a way denied to many factual compilations; and it 
has the charm conferred by a racy personality intensely devoted not only to his 
study but also to the objects of his study: what it lacks in technique it makes up 
in loving care. The research student may find information of value; but, apart 
from general charm, the work is by far stronger outside the economic field, 
in biography-Mr Shaw has a quick eye for telling idiosyncrasy—and_ in 
observation of changing social custom. Be hae Guaw 


University College of North Wales 
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M. L. Peart. William Cobbett, a Bibliographical Account of his Life and Times. 
(Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. 266. 255.). This interesting book, 
described by its author as a bio-bibliography, is a chronological catalogue of no 
fewer than 289 items, mostly coming from the remarkable collection of Cobbet- 
tiana amassed by Prof. G. D. H. Cole and recently acquired by Nuffield College. 
Here are listed, with full and illuminating notes, all the traceable writings of 
Cobbett, printed and MS., together with contemporary replies and parodies, 
later biographies and extracts from recent periodicals. In addition to Mr 
Pearl’s Introduction there is a foreword by Prof. Cole in which, after explaining 
how his collection came to be formed, he modestly points out that even now it 1s 
far from complete. Of the writings, many of course are familiar, but many are 
not; €.g. Cobbett’s diary note-book with its final entry less than a week before 
his death (* ploughing home field’) and his three attempts at drama, the liveliest 
of which (Surplus Population) seems actually to have been performed. From the 
notes we learn, besides much of serious interest, which of his writings Cobbett 
himself considered his best, which was the happiest day of his life since his 
wedding-day and which of his books commanded in the U.S.A. asale second only 
to that of the Bible! Mr Pearl’s readers can appreciate to the full Hazlitt’s 
judgement of Cobbett as ‘a kind of fourth estate in the politics of the country’. 
It is a pity that the pleasant illustration on the jacket is not reproduced in the 
book itself. F. R. SALTER 


Magdalene College, Cambridge 


Ricuarp K. P. Panxuursr. William Thompson (1775-1833). Pioneer Socialist, 
Feminist and Co-operator. (Watts and Co. 1954. Pp. 228. 15s.) It is generally 
agreed that among the early British socialists William Thompson had no superior, 
that he had no equals, save perhaps Charles Hall and Thomas Hodgskin, and 
that he stood a good head higher than people like Bray, Gray and Ravenstone. 
It is all the more surprising that we have had so far no monographic study of his 
life and work and all the more gratifying to see that Dr Pankhurst has endeavoured 
to close this gap in our literature. Nevertheless, it cannot be said that he has 
given us the sort of study which his subject would deserve. The book falls into 
two parts of unequal value. Chapters 1, m1, xvi and xvi, which deal with 
Thompson’s biography, provide very interesting new material and show us the 
man as he was in vivid colours. Even in this part, however, there are a few 
regrettable omissions. We are not told anything about Thompson’s real relations 
with the unhappy and beautiful Anna Wheeler who inspired, and co-operated 
in, his famous feminist book, Appeal of One Half the Human Race Against the 
Pretensions of the Other Half; nor are we informed what Thompson replied to 
Robert Owen when the latter asserted at the Third Co-operative Congress in 
1832 that nobody would be admitted to Thompson’s proposed co-operative 
community unless he or she had first repudiated their marriage vows—an 
accusation which had the effect of ‘a bombshell’.Perhaps it is impossible at this 
distance of time to establish the truth, but the matter should, at any rate, have 
been discussed. Less interesting are Dr Pankhurst’s chapters 111-xv and XvIlI-xx 
which are devoted to an investigation of Thompson’s literary output. The précis 
are not always sufficient to convey the gist of Thompson’s thought and many 
important problems are neither clearly stated nor adequately discussed. How 
much did Thompson owe to Sismondi? How much to Saint-Simon and the 
Saint-Simonians? How much to Fourier? How much to Bentham? The trouble 
seems to be that Dr Pankhurst has not allowed himself the space he would have 
needed. He gives less than five pages to Thompson’s reaction to Malthus, less 
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than four pages to his attitude to trade unionism, and barely nine pages to his 
influence on Marx. No wonder that he is unable to do justice to these fascinating 
aspects of the great Irish co-operator’s endeavour and achievement. 

W. STARK 
University of Manchester 


Manninc J. Daver. The Adams Federalists. (The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore: 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. 381. 48s.) Dr Dauer’s remarkable 
book is an example of what can be done by a scholar approaching a hackneyed 
theme with fresh ideas and a resolution not to be impressed by the weight of 
idées recues. The history of the rise of the American party system, of the influence 
of sections, of the relationship between John Adams and Alexander Hamilton, 
of the role of Jefferson during his term as Vice-President, all this has been gone 
over till the flesh shrinks at the thought of more on so worn-out a theme. 
Dr Dauer shows that the theme is not worn out at all. He does this in two ways, 
by an original and critical examination of the established version and by a bold 
use of statistical evidence to give a concrete meaning to the vague concept 
‘interest’. He shows that it is rash and deeply misleading to think of the 
‘Federalists’ simply in the Hamilton sense of ‘the good, the wise and the rich’. 
A merely mercantilist party in the United States of 1797 had no present, 
although possibly a remote, future. By examining the makeup of the Federalists, 
by breaking down into more concrete terms the general idea of the interests the 
Federalist did serve, by allowing for sentiment, religious affiliation and the 
weight of personality as well as for economic interest (and by allowing for the 
mixtures of economic interest in the same sections, indeed in the same indi- 
viduals), he has given a new meaning to the political and economic history of 
the time. He has also adventured into the field of electoral statistics and votes 
in Congress, an undertaking all the bolder when we reflect with what caution 
these methods have to be used of elections as recent as that of 1952 and of 
Congresses as recent as the eighty-third. This is an original and successful book. 


D. W. B 
Peterhouse, Cambridge ROGAN 


Epmunp W. Givpert. Brighton: Old Ocean’s Bauble. (Methuen, 1954. 
Pp. xvi+275. 25s.) Brighton has a considerable literature, but there was still 
room for a book which would bring its later characteristics into relation with the 
more celebrated history of the days when it flourished under the patronage of 
George IV. Such a book Prof. Gilbert has now provided. He rightly draws 
attention to the rapid growth of holiday towns in England and sets Brighton in 
the context of this development before going on to discuss its social history 
during its 200 years as a holiday resort. The relative amount of space and 
emphasis given to different topics will not command every reader’s agreement. 
I would gladly have forgone the extensive details of the strange claims made by 
various doctors on behalf of the curative properties of Brighton’s air and water, 
if instead there could have been a fuller examination of the economic factors 
affecting building; and it could be argued that the residential and dormitory 
characteristics of the town in the twentieth century are too briefly dismissed. 
But Prof. Gilbert has something to say on most of the things that matter. He 
recognizes that the comfortable social life he describes depended in part on such 
humdrum things as sewers and waterworks and gasworks. He shows how 
Brighton (which was not alone in this respect) in concentrating on the rewarding 
demands of the elegant and the care-free could overlook the needs of many who 
served them, and found itself afflicted in consequence with very serious slum 
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problems. He does not overlook the activity of Brighton in its little-known role 
as a railway engineering town. There are minor slips: Hove railway station is 
dated differently on two successive pages, and the statement (p. 92) that 
Brighton’s population increase of 102 per cent between 1811 and 1821 was 
‘the greatest individual percentage increase made by any town in England and 
Wales during one decade in the nineteenth century’ is quite wrong. ‘There are 
digressions that could have been spared. There is insufficient use of some valuable 
sources, notably the census tables. But in general this is a careful and well- 
rounded study of a subject of some importance in English social history. It is 
pleasantly illustrated and its numerous maps and diagrams are most clear and 


helpful. W. AsHWORTH 


London School of Economies 


Nicuotas A. H. Stacey. English Accountancy. 1800-1954. A study in social and 
economic history. (Gee and Company. 1954. Pp. 295. 255.) Two centuries of 
accountancy progress have been intimately involved with economic change. 
A comprehensive and analytical survey of significant accountancy develop- 
ments would accordingly contribute to a study of certain aspects of economic 
history. Distortion and incompleteness will, however, result from an attempt 
to reveal progress in merely a series of ‘bouts’. Modern accountancy, in 
Mr Stacey’s opinion, emerges with railway, revenue and company legislation in 
the early nineteenth century; thus the important interaction of economic change 
behind this legislation and the accountancy practice bequeathed by eighteenth- 
century merchanting and banking is ignored. To emphasize a ‘bout’ of cost 
accountancy progress during the period of the First World War, anything that 
may have been of significance before 1914 is virtually dismissed with a solitary 
ambiguous and irrelevant quotation from a company chairman’s address in 
1go1. Impressed with Scottish precedence in a ‘bout’ of professional organiza- 
tion, the author accepts the superiority of early training and practice in Scotland 
without comparison of contemporary accountancy standards, and without 
reference to English business apprenticeship in the eighteenth century or to 
early nineteenth-century professional practice in England independent of 
bankruptcy or other legislation. * Bouts’ of company legislation in the twentieth 
century are discussed with emphasis on commercial morality and the justi- 
fiableness of occasional opinion, rather than on professional realization of, and 
reaction to, economic movements of which legislation was merely a belated 
recognition. Improved management and costing, the present-day prescription 
for a reduction of industrial costs should, Mr Stacey believes, have been preferred 
to Imperial Preference, an ‘opiate’ prescribed to eliminate competition and an 
‘admission of economic ineptitude’. The necessity for a converging of accountancy 
and economics, the former ‘supplying precise measurements for economic 
effort’ is, however, attributed merely to the supplanting of the motivating force 
of profit margins with the disappearance during the second World War of all 
traces of Economic Liberalism, described as ‘neither less nor more than the 
exhibition of economic prowess during the expanding stages of industrial 
capitalism’. Teaching of this kind is sandwiched between portions of text-book 
history, much of which might have been spared, and accounts of professional 
controversies that many readers will probably find unrewarding. Innumerable 
faults of presentation throughout the work seem to confirm an impression of 
hurried and indiscriminate use of material. The term ‘accountancy’ probably 
no longer appropriately describes the many activities of the profession. The 
author’s main contribution is perhaps his indication of the vital importance of 
accountancy in the managerial revolution and thus in modern social and 
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economic life. The future profession, he suggests, will be responsible for keeping 
the peace between management and labour, measuring efficiency in the absence 
of a profit norm, mitigating the effects of trade cycles and inflation, ensuring 
appropriate Stock Exchange prices, computing equitable fiscal assessments and 
preserving a steadfast loyalty to directors, employees, shareholders and the 
public. In view of such a forecast it is indeed surprising that traditional care 
and caution should be regarded by him with so little respect, qualities it 1s true 
that cannot be ascribed to his own work. Brappury B. PARKINSON 


Liverpool Unwersity 


Maurice F. NeuFELD. Labour Unions and National Politics in Italian Industrial 
Plants. (Cornell University. 1954. Pp. 146. $2.00.) The subject of grievance 
committees in Italian industry is only just beginning to receive the attention of 
scholars. Professor Neufeld traces their history from an isolated example at 
Turin in 1906, and then, dealing rather sketchily and uncritically with the 
Fascist period, makes a detailed study of their incidence in the decade 1943-53. 
He argues that ‘the extent to which grievance committees are permitted by 
unions and management to perform their tasks effectively may be taken as 
a measure of the democratic maturity of a nation’s economic institutions and 
ways of life’. And his main conclusion is that in Italy today there is too much 
theoretical ideology and too much class feeling for industrial co-operation to be 
very effective. The extreme Left, he thinks, missed their great chance in 1945-6. 
Thereafter the weakness of the trade unions—organized only from the top, 
without adequate mass support, and full of doctrinaire bickering—made it 
possible for the industrialists to break down the restrictions placed on manage- 
ment in the early days of liberation. First the Catholics and then the democratic 
socialists broke away from the main trade union body in 1948-50, and this still 
further weakened the forces of Labour. One result is that labour relations have 
shown no consistent pattern in Italy. The most interesting parts of this book are 
devoted to the various experiments made by Motta, Alfa Romeo, Pirelli, Snia 
Viscosa and other firms, some of them successful and others unsuccessful, in 
bringing about the harmonious co-operation of skilled and unskilled labour 
with management and clerical grades. The delicate balance of Italian politics 
today makes the subject still very much alive. D. Macx Suir 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


Untersuchungen iiber Berufsprobleme der niederésterreichischen Arbeiterschaft in Gegen- 
wart und Vergangenheit. Vol. 4. (Vienna 1952, no price.) Part 1: L.S. RutscuKa, 
Die Berufstruktur Niederdsterreichs, pp. xx+233; Part 2: Dr G. Orrusa, 
Berufstruktur und Berufslaufbahn vor der industriellen Revolution, pp. xcvii +428. The 
first of these monographs summarizes the occupational results of the 1951 
Census for Lower Austria (the borders of which have changed somewhat since 
the previous Census). Its interest lies in the fact that Lower Austria is. notably 
less industrialized than any other part of the country. Hence, outside such 
industries as mining, textiles, etc., small-scale production still holds the field. 
In the metal and iron industries fewer than ten employed persons confront each 
independent, in printing fewer than five, in the woodworking industries fewer 
than four, in the leatherworking industries fewer than two. Dr Otruba’s study 
consists of an admirable summary of the evolution and nature of craft gilds, 
followed by 87 out of the surviving 1,266 Lower Austrian gild regulations, 
mostly either unpublished or virtually inaccessible. Both, but especially Dr 
Otruba’s clear and condensed text, will be welcomed. Austrian craft gilds 
developed later, were of smaller political importance, and had less acute internal 
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contradictions than German ones, but followed a similar path. Only four 
journeymen’s gilds are recorded in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
though it is argued that the change of name from ‘Knecht’ to ‘Geselle’ in this 
century is evidence that journeymen struggled for a more secure status. Indeed, 
gild material in Austria is scanty before the seventeenth century, because, as 
Dr Otruba plausibly surmises, there was wholesale substitution of Catholic for 
Protestant regulations after the Counter-Reformation. The author makes a few 
tantalizing references to the complex interactions of Catholicism, Protestantism 
and economic interest in the Reformation period. The small crafts, by the way, 
appear to have inclined towards anabaptism. (See the prohibitions of it in the 
Korneuburg leatherworkers’ regulations in 1 666(!), the St Pélten harnessmakers’ 
in 1596, the Viennese and Lower Austrian coppersmiths’ in 1674 and the Zisters- 
dorf carpenters’ as late as 1695). A comparison of the ‘masterpieces’ at different 
periods brings out the increasing restrictionism of the crafts. It is interesting to 
note that apprenticeship throughout remained much shorter than in England, 
mainly three years. At the same time, the position of journeymen in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is not wholly clarified. Page xix suggests that 
their strikes were unsuccessful and their bargaining power weak, but pp. lxxix— 
xxx that it was rather strong. This is more plausible in view of their success in 
establishing ‘Saint Monday’ as an institution outside Vienna, and also in the 
light of contemporary French, German and perhaps English experience. Mer- 
cantilist policy firmly opposed gild restrictions in principle, but failed to make its 
point until the late eighteenth century, partly in view of the odd lack of enthu- 
siasm of noble landlords for rural workers. With the Josephine reforms the gilds’ 
days were numbered. Though not officially abolished until 1859, they were 
increasingly bypassed. One of the most valuable parts of Dr Otruba’s study is 
the survey of Lower Austrian occupational statistics from their beginnings in 
the later seventeenth century to 1850. Thus his tables for the 1780’s show the 
rapid expansion of large-scale putting-out industries, though on a rather primi- 
tive basis. There is also an ample, but inevitably fragmentary, survey of the 
occupational structure ofa number of towns over a period of centuries. A bureau- 
cratic state has the advantage of presenting the historian with far more general 
documents than a non-bureaucratic one. Besides its occupational surveys, 
Dr Otruba makes use—so far as his terms of reference allow—of such interesting 
pieces of paper as the ‘travel books’ of wandering journeymen (1827-51) which 
enable us to trace the peregrinations of individual journeymen, and the ‘ travel 
book protocols’ in which the towns reported on them. It would seem that the 
bulk of journeyman travel was regional. This is altogether a most useful book. 
One need hardly add that the apparatus of scholarship is up to traditional 


Central European standards. E. J. HopsBAwM 


Birkbeck College, London 


S. M. Fercuson and H. FirzGERALD. Studies in the Social Services (H.M.S.O. 
Longmans, Green. History of the Second World War. 1954. Pp. 367. 225.6d.) 
This volume is described as the successor to Professor Titmuss’s book on 
Problems of Social Policy, which means that it is composed of studies which had to 
be omitted from the earlier volume. Consequently it lacks unity and has no 
general theme. An attempt has been made to represent the topics as aspects of 
the problems of family life, but this has all the appearance of an afterthought 
which has not seriously snfluenced the treatment of the subject-matter. The 
topics covered include the maternity services, the unmarried mother and her 
child, infant welfare and nurseries, tuberculosis, and the nursing services. Those 
who have read Professor Titrnuss’s book will find its successor disappointing. At 
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bottom the story is the same—the effects of evacuation and mobilization ie 
at first disrupted existing services and then stimulated the building of seme 
more comprehensive ones, some of which may have come to stay. % ore 
attention might have been given to the attempt, admittedly fraught with great 
difficulties, to disentangle the ephemeral from the apparently Reece 
Many of the more detailed questions, too, raise the same points as ee e 
capacity for improvisation, the role of voluntary organizations, and the difficu ties 
caused by regional and functional division of tasks and of financial responsi- 
bility. It is all too familiar to be exciting. The authors, therefore, had a rather 
thankless task which they have tackled conscientiously but without evident 
enthusiasm. One feels that, when an obscure or controversial issue arises, it is 
passed over lightly with the aid of statistical tables that are not explained or 
analysed and the quotation of conflicting views which are not weighed or 
assessed. One might cite as examples Appendix I on p. 70 from which one 
learns that the number of confinements per occupied bed in the Emergency 
Maternity Homes was eight in 1940 and thirty-eight in 1946 (and one wonders 
what exactly ‘occupied’ means), and the account of the campaign for diph- 
theria immunization. There is also too much vague speculation and untested 
hypothetical musing about such things as the strength or weakness of the 
twentieth-century family and the influence of war on sexual morality. On the 
other hand the question of the complex effects of the provision of day nurseries 
for the children of working mothers is well handled, with a sense of reality and 
as much precision as the data permit. Criticism is checked by doubts as to what 
one has a right to expect. Ifthe aim of the book is to give a clear factual account 
of certain war-time problems and the action taken to deal with them, then one 
must allow that the aim has been fulfilled while continuing to wonder whether 
the facts are of sufficient general interest or historical significance to warrant 
publication in book form. Ifit was intended to contribute to our deeper under- 
standing of social processes or, alternatively, to draw lessons which may be of 
value for the next war, then one is forced to the conclusion that the first of these 
aims has certainly, and the second probably, not been fulfilled. 


: T. H. MARSHALL 
The London School of Economics 


A. R. Presr and I. G. Stewart. The National Income of Nigeria, 1950-51. 
(H.M.S.O. London. 1953. Pp. vili+123. 8s. 6d.) There is a crying need for 
economists of experience and distinction to apply their minds to colonial problems 
—not only to first principles but also to detailed analysis. Yet it is not often possible 
for such people to uproot themselves for an adequate period to carry out research 
on the spot. ‘The organization of this inquiry points to a solution of the difficulty. 
Mr Stewart, with Mr Lardner of the Nigerian Secretariat, did most of the spade- 
work; Dr Prest, who paid two visits to Nigeria, directed the inquiry and did most 
of the final writing; and the authors were guided throughout by a high-powered 
committee of the Department of Applied Economics at Cambridge. The result 
is a first-class study. The main difficulties of national income accounting in 
a poor country are of course the high proportion of goods and services which do 
not pass through the market, and the paucity of statistics even for the exchange 
sector of the economy. ‘The authors rightly include estimates for subsistence out- 
put and argue convincingly for the use here of retail rather than ex-farm prices. 
They are on rather more debatable ground when they include a figure for general 
intra-household services, which they boldly measure by bride-price. For the 
rest they show both ingenuity and care in piecing data and inference together to 
build up a total picture. They use the customary three approaches to the calcu- 
lation of gross domestic product, but the output approach is much the most 
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fruitful; the expenditure tables are based to a large extent on the output tables, 
and by far the greater part of income has had to be left unclassified. ‘The authors 
have shown for Nigeria what may well be true of Africa in general—that when 
proper account is taken of unmarketed goods and services (including such 
a large item as firewood) and of internal trade the level of per capita income is by 
no means as low as is commonly believed. Their figure for Nigeria is £20. The 
usefulness of such absolute figures has been doubted, but what is unquestionable 
is the value of the national income technique for the exploration of the structure 
of all kinds of economy. There is much of interest here concerning taxation, 
inflationary pressure and capital formation, including the fact, which the authors 
justly call astonishing, that in the year reviewed Nigeria’s foreign investment was 
over 5 per cent of total expenditure. There are some admitted and probably 
inevitable gaps, notably the lack of data on the size distribution of incomes, 
which is suspected to be markedly skewed to the right even when European 
incomes are neglected, and on the output per head in the various sectors; some 
doubt is, however, cast on the common belief that the agricultural sector is far 
and away the least efficient. C. C. WRIGLEY 


Maurice-A. ARNOULD. Vingt Années d’ Histoire Economique et Sociale. Table 
Analytique des ‘Annales’. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1953. Pp. 345.) Since 
its foundation in 1929 Annales has been in the forefront of discussions and advances 
in social and economic history. Fortunate in the genius of its two main editors, 
the late Marc Bloch and Lucien Febvre, it has acquired an ethos and an 
incisiveness which are quite distinctive. Its discussions of methodological 
problems have been carried on with a perception and on a scale unequalled 
elsewhere while other characteristic features have been the continuous reference 
to sociology and its relations to the study of history, and the awareness of 
geographical and environmental influences upon the development of human 
activities. Alterations of title and of form were imposed upon it during the war, 
but where possible, its typical coverage of European scholarship remained 
unchanged. Scholars who wish to consult the first twenty volumes of Annales 
are now provided by Professor Arnould with a clear and convenient analysis of 
its contents by subject-matter, reinforced by an alphabetical index. The tables 
of contents for the years 1949-5! are also given in an appendix. 


D. M. JosLin 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 
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